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1948                CALENDAR                1948 

APRIL 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

S   M   T    W  T     F     S 

S   M  T    W  T    F     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22  23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

— 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

24 
31 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29  30 

MAY 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

S   M   T    W  T    P     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

S   M  T    W  T    F     S 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

29 

30 

31 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

JUNE 

SEPTEMBER 

DECEMBER 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

1 

21    3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9  10 

11 

12 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16|17 

18 

19 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23124 

25 

26 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

— 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

— 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

.... 

1949               CALENDAR                1949 

JANUARY 

APRIL 

JULY 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

S   M  T    W  T    F    S 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 

9 

~3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 
8 

2 
9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

FEBRUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

S   M   T    W   T    F     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F     S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

28 

29 

30 

31 

MARCH 

JUNE 

SEPTEMBER 

S   M  T    W  T    F     S 

S   M   T    W  T    F    S 

S   M  T    W  T    F    S 

6 

7 

1 
8 

2 
9 

3 

10 

4 
11 

5 
12 

1 

8 

2 
9 

3 
10 

4 
11 

1 

8 

2 
9 

3 
10 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5 

6 

7 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

___ 

„_. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

.... 

CALENDAR,  1948- 1949 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  19  48 

First  Term 

June  17-18:  Registration 

June  19:  Classes  begin 

August  3:  Classes  end 

August  4-5:  Examinations  for  first  term 


August  5: 
August  6: 
August  28,  30: 
August  31: 


September  21: 
September  21-25: 
September  23-25: 
September  27: 
November  25-27: 
December  13: 
December  14-18: 
December  19: 


Second  Term 

Registration 
Classes  begin 
Examinations 
Graduation 

FALL  QUARTER,  1948 

Freshmen  report,  3:00  P.  M.,  Tuesday 

Freshman  Week 

Registration 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

Thanksgiving  recess 

Classes  end 

Examinations 

Christmas  vacation  begins 


WINTER  QUARTER,  1949 

January  3-4:  Registration 

January  5:  Classes  begin 

February  24:  Constitution   Examinations   3:30   P. 

demic  Building 

March  14:  Classes  end 

March  15-19:  Examinations 

March  20-23:  Spring  recess 


M.,   Room   212,   Ace 


SPRING  QUARTER,  1949 


March  24-25: 
March  26: 
June  3: 
June  4,  6-9: 
June  5: 
June  11: 


Registration 
Classes  begin 
Classes  end 
Examinations 
Baccalaureate  sermon 
Graduation 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1949 

June  13-14:  Registration 

June  15:  Classes  begin 

August  31:  Graduation 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Athens,  Georgia,  as  Second  Clnss  Matter,  May  27,  1046. 
under  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912.     Issued   Monthly   by  the  University   except 

July  and  August, 

Serial  No.  942 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM  OF  GEORGIA 

20  Ivy  Street,  S.  E.,  Atlanta 


♦John  J.  McDonough,  Rome 

State-at-Large 
Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville 

State-at-Large 
Frank  M.  Spratlin,  Atlanta 

State-at-Large 
Earl  B.  Bra  swell,  Athens 

State-at-Large 
Pope  F.  Brock,  Atlanta 

State-at-Large 
James  Peterson,  Soperton 

First  Congressional  District 
H.  L.  Wingate,  Macon 

Second  Congressional  District 
Cason  J.  Callaway,  Hamilton 

Third  Congressional  District 
C.  Jay  Smith,  Newnan 

Fourth  Congressional  District 
Rutherford  L.  Ellis,  Atlanta 

Fifth   Congressional  District 
Miller  R.  Bell,  Milledgeville 

Sixth   Congressional  District 
Roy  N.  Emmet,  Cedartown 

Seventh  Congressional  District 
Millard  Reese,  Brunswick 

Eighth  Congressional  District 
Sandy  Beaver,  Gainesville 

Ninth  Congressional  District 
William  S.  Morris,  Augusta 

Tenth  Congressional  District 


October  8,  1947-January  1, 
February  26,  1945-January  1, 
January   1,   1946-January  1, 


January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 


January   1 
January  1 


1943-January  1, 

1948-January  1, 

1948-January  1, 

1947-January  1, 

1944-January  1, 

1943-January  1, 

1947-January  1, 

1943-January  1, 

1945-January  1, 


January  14,  1948-January  1, 


1945-January  1, 
1944-January   1, 


1953 
1951 
1953 
1949 
1955 
1955 
1954 
1951 
1949 
1954 
1950 
1952 
1950 
1952 
1951 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGENTS 


Pope  F.  Brock,  Chairman 
Sandy  Beaver,  Vice-Chairman 
Raymond  R.  Paty,  Chancellor 
Harry  L.  Brown,  Vice-Chancellor 
A.  Hollis  Edens,  Vice-Chancellor 
L.  R.  Siebert,  Executive  Secretary 
W.  Wilson  Noyes,  Treasurer 
Harry  T.  Healy,  Director  of  Budgets 


*  Appointed  to  replace  Marion  Smith,  Atlanta,  deceased  September  1947 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL 
PRESIDENT 

Habmon  White  Caldwell,  President 

John  Eewin  Sims,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Carroll  McMahon,  Secretary  to  the  President 
DEAN  OF  FACULTIES 

Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  Dean 

Albert  Bruce  Jones,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Betty  Ann  Cauble,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 

John  Olin  Eidson,  Director  of  the  Coordinate  Campus 

Virginia  Harris  Jordan,  Secretary  to  the  Director 

Robert  Travis  Osborne,  Director  0/  the  Veterans  Guidance  Center 
DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

William  Madison  Randall,  Acting  Director 

Albert  Bruce  Jones,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

William  Tate,  Dean  of  Men 

Edith  Langdale  Stallings,  Dean  of  Women 

Joseph  Thomas  Askew,  Director  of  the  Veterans  Division 

James  Davis  Bailey,  Director  of  Men's  Activities 

John  David  Storey,  Director  of  Men's  Housing 

Martha  Dunson  Latimer,  Director  of  Women's  Activities  and  Housing 

Dolores  Elizabeth  Artau,  Counselor  to  Women  Students 

Linton  Gerdine,  M.D.,  University  Physician 

Alexander  Woodson  Ashford,  M.D.,  Assistant  University  Physician 

Sam  McNeill  Talmadge,  M.D.,  University  Surgeon 

Lee  Anne  Sea  well,  Director  of  Placement  and  Supervisor  of  Student  Aid 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  Director  of  Admissions 

Edgar  Lee  Secrest,  Director  of  the  Voluntary  Religious  Association 

Julia  Nelle  Tumlin,  Director  of  the  Student  Union 
DIRECTOR  OF  LIBRARIES 

William  Madison  Randall,  Director 

Evelyn  Mae  Fritz,  Associate  Director 

Duncan  Burnet,  Librarian  Emeritus,  General  Library 
COMPTROLLER 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer 

Benjamin  Clark  Kinney,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Operations 

Madge  Mildred  Lesher,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Harry  Hilliard  Thompson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Jenkins  Comer  Whitehead,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Eldridge  Baxton  Cook,  Supervisor  of  Dormitories  and  Dining  Halls 

REGISTRAR 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  Registrar 

Winnie  Reid  Newton,  Associate  Registrar 

Belle  Newton  Doolittle,  Assistant  Registrar 

Wendell  Melton  Patton,  Assistant  Registrar 

Jenkins  Comer  Whitehead,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  EXTENSION 
Ernest  Algernon  Lowe,  Director 

Elizabeth  Powell,  Supervisor  of  Correspondence,  Instruction,  and  Ex- 
tension Class  Organization 
Gerald  Cauble,  Film  Librarian 

Emily  Barnelia  Woodward,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Forums  and  In- 
stitutes 
Josephine  Mathewson  Wilkins,  Research  Associate 

ATLANTA  DIVISION 

George  McIntosh  Sparks,  Director 

Hal  Hulsey,  Resident  Assistant  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
George  Emanuel  Manners,  Resident  Assistant  Dean  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 
James  Casper  Camp,  Associate  Dean  of  Men 
Pickett  Hynes,  Associate  Dean  of  Women 
V.  V.  Lavroff,  Associate  Comptroller 
Ernest  Henry  Emory,  Associate  Registrar 

MILITARY   DEPARTMENT 

James    Van    Valkenburgh    Shufelt,    Colonel    of    Cavalry,    U.   S.  A.t 
P.M.S.&T.,  and  Commandant 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

William  Homer  Burson,  Acting  Director  of  the  News  Bureau 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Hamilton  Frazier  Moore,  Director 

Ralph  Haygood  Stephens,  Assistant  Director 

GEORGIA  ALUMNI  SOCIETY 

William  Moore  Crane,  Jr.,  Alumni  Secretary 
Jewell  South,  Alumnae  Secretary 

DIRECTOR  OF  CONFERENCES,   SOCIAL  AND  PUBLIC   FUNCTIONS  IN 
THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 
Joseph  Anderson  Williams 

EDUCATIONAL 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL— George  Hugh  Boyd,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES — Leon  Perdue  Smith,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW— John  Alton  Hosch,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY— Robert  Cumming  Wilson,  Acting  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE — Paul  Wilber  Chapman,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY— Donald  James  Weddell,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION — Omer  Clyde  Aderhold,  Dean 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION— James  Edward  Gates,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM — John  Eldridge  Drewry,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS— Pauline  Park  Wilson,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE— Thomas  John  Jones,  Dean 
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FACULTY 

Ira  Edward  Aaron,  A.B.J.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Re- 
search assistant,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Field  Services. 

William  Eugenia  Adams,  B.S.,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Agronomist  Research  Divi- 
sion, Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Omer  Clyde  Aderhold,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

Jules  Cesar  Alciatore,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

James  Wagner  Alexander,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Leland  Rogers  Alexander,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Insti- 
tution Management. 

Edward  Carlton  Allmon,  B.S.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physics. 

John  Fletcher  Allums,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

John  Hilmer  Anderson,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Mary  Jane  Appleby,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Ada  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles. 

John  Virgil  Arrendale,  Jr.,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Dairying  and  Creamery 
Superintendent. 

Joseph  Thomas  Askew,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Director  of  the  Veterans  Division. 

Betty  Meador  Bailey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Jack  Cecil  Bailey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

♦Wesley  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leighton  Milton  Ballew,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Act- 
ing Head  of  the  Department  of  Drama. 

Clifford  Warren  Barber,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  in  the  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine. 

James  Lamar  Barfoot,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Aurelius  Pharb  Babnett,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Associate  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.D.A. 

David  Francis  Barrow,  A.B.,  B.S.C.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  Barrow,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Law. 

Nellie  Hard  Bateman,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  and  Cataloguer. 

•On  leave. 
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Alice  Beall,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Home 

Economics. 
Edwin  Gottlieb  Beck,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

Theodore  Toulon  Beck,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Adviser  to  Language-Literature  Students. 

Wightman  Samuel  Beckwith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Joseph  Columbus  Bell,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Caroline  Burney  Bennett,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frederick  William  Bennett,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Gladys  Lenore  Beverly,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Modern  For- 
eign Languages. 

Oscar  Dwight  Beverly,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Harrison  Agnew  Birchmore,  A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Law. 

Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 
of  Faculties. 

George  Norman  Bishop,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Forest  Protection. 

Homer  Augustus  Black,  B.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Margaret  Harris  Blair,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clothing  and 
Textiles. 

**Willis  Henry  Bocock,  A.B.,  Litt.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Milledge  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Lecturer  on  International  Relations. 

Margaret  Alice  Boggess,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

John  Wyatt  Bonner,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Head  of 
the  Acquisitions  Division. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Certificat  de  l'Association,  Associate  Professor 
of  French. 

Roy  Alva  Bowden,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

George  Hugh  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Vivian  Branch,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Reference  Librarian. 

Frances  Hoff  Brandon,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Harriett  Beverly  Breckenridge,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics. 

Erwin  Millard  Breithaupt,  B.F.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Harry  Cockrell  Brindle,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Cavalry,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Maria  Lopkz  Broach,  A.B.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 


•Deceased  October  31,  1947. 
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Kathleen  Drake  Broadhurst,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  and  Education  Librarian. 

Charles  Joseph  Brockman,  A.B.,  Ch.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Robert  Preston  Brooks,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Emeritus 
Dean  of  Faculties. 

Calvin  Smith  Brown,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.A.  (Oxon),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

William  Randolph  Brown,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Edmund  Broadus  Browne,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology. 

Anne  Wallis  Brumby,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French. 

Roberta  Eldridge  Brumby,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Dorothy  Dunn  Buffington,  B.S.Nurs.Ed.,  M.S.Nurs.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nursing  Education. 

John  Francis  Burke,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

Walter  Clinton  Burkhart,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Reba  Burnham,  B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Franklin  Butler,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Director  of 
the  Radio  Workshop  and  University  Radio  Programs. 

Marion  Tyus  Butler,  A.B.J.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

James  Wallace  Butts,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Head  Football  Coach,  and  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics. 

Elon  Eugene  Byrd,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Matilda  Callaway,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Paul  Alfred  Camp,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama. 

William  Andrew  Campbell,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest 
Pathology  and  Pathologist,  U.S.D.A. 

Linden  Kinder  Cannon,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Major,  Field  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Gertrude  Ellington  Cantrell,  A.B.Ed.,  A.M.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and 
Cataloguer. 

Annie  Carlton,  Instructor  and  Business  Administration  Librarian. 

William  Marion  Carlton,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Mary  Caron,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

John  Russell  Carreker,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  I'.S.D.A. 

Carolyn  Veal  Carter,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Elementary  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 
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Rollin  Chambliss,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Claude  Chance,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French  and  Assistant  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  in  charge  of  French. 

Paul  Wilber  Chapman,  B.S.A.,  B.S.Ed.,  M.S.A.,  Sc.D.,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Harry  Chappas,  Captain,  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  for  Air. 

Carlisle  Cobb,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.S.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Howard  Templeton  Coggin,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Adviser  to  Pre-Medical  Students. 

Alonzo  Clifford  Cohen,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Sigmund  Albert  Cohn,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

♦Morris  William  Hollowell  Collins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science. 

William  Olin  Collins,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agronomy. 

Charles  Edgar  Condray,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Cordelia  Tonry  Condray,  A.B.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  Lucius  Cope,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Science. 

Richard   Raymond   Covell,   B.S.A.,   State   Soil   Scientist,   Soil   Conservation 
Service,  U.S.D.A. 

John  Lee  Cox,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

♦Johnnye  V.  Cox,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Mary  Ethel  Creswell,  B.S.H.E.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Arthur  John  Cronquist,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Evelyn  Mae  Cross,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Otis  Everett  Cross,  B.S.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Walter  Newman   Danner,   Jr.,   B.S.A.E.,   M.S.A.,   Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Uriah  Harrold  Davenport,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

William  Wallace  Davidson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

John  Edward  Dean,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Katiierine  Imogene  Dean,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Wymberley  Wormsloe  DeRenne,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Archivist. 


On  leave. 
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James  Lewis  Dickebson,  A.B.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School. 

Marjobie  Carteb  Dillingham,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in 
Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

William  Pyble  Dillingham,  B.A.E.,  M.S.Bus.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Ellis  Howabd  Dixon,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Robebt  Delayne  Dixon,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Lamab  Dodd,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Art  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

William  Clabk  Dosteb,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Ayman  Downs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages. 

Oba  Upshaw  Downs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Emily  Augusta  Doziee,  B.A.,  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Cataloguer. 

Leland  Ovebby  Dbew,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

John  Eldbidge  Dbewby,  A.B.,  B.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Rudolph  Henby  Dbiftmieb,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Mabion  Deebelle  DuBose,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  German. 

Mabie  Fbances  Dumas,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Amon  Ocyius  Duncan,  B.S.A.,  M.S.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education. 

Samuel  Dunbar  Duncan,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Wilbub  Howabd  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

David  Lewis  Eabnest,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education. 

Austin  Southwick  Edwabds,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

John  Olin  Eidson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 
Director  of  the  Coordinate  Campus. 

Mamie  McRee  Elliott,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Elementary  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Edwin  Mallabd  Evebett,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Language  and 
Literature. 

Alfbed  M.  Ewing,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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Louise  Lesly  Fant,  A.B.Ed.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Chief 
Bibliographer. 

David  Meade  Feild,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Ethel  Josephine  Fields,  B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

John  William  Firor,  B.S.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Barrington  Lockhart  Flanigen,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Tomlinson  Fort,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Evelyn  Mae  Fritz,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate 
Director  of  Libraries. 

Jennings  Bryan  Frye,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Bramwell  W.  C.  Gabrielsen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 

♦Reuben  Jackson  Gambrell,  A.B.,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Warren  Edwin  Garner,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

James  Edward  Gates,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

Joel  Edwin  Giddens,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Director,  Soil  Testing  Service. 

John  Inkster  Goodlad,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Education  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

Mary  Jenkins  Gosdin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Bishop  Franklin  Grant,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization  and 
Director  of  the  Summer  Camp. 

John  Stanley  Gray,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  Green,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.,  Professor  of  Lata. 

James  Edward  Greene,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Marion  Hall,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Clara  Eddy  Hamilton,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Dorothy  Louise  Harmer,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  A.M.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Head  Cataloguer. 

Clifton  Edward  Harper,  A.B. J.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and 
Head  of  the  Printing  Department. 

Roland  Russell  Harris,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

Robert  Ivy  Harrison,  B.F.A.,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 


•On  leave. 
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Oval  Stanley  Harrison,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Arts. 

Charles  Odbert  Hathaway,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Barbara  Haviland,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

Merritt  Way  Haynes,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

Thomas  Arthur  Samuel  Hays,  V.S.,  D.V.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Para- 
sitology. 

Mary  Anne  Hearon,  B.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science. 

Harold  Milton  Heckman,  B.S.C.,  M.A.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Herbert  Blair  Henderson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Dairying  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Dairying. 

♦Silas  Milton  Henderson,  B.A.,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
culturing  Engineering. 

William  McLendon  Henderson,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law. 

Linville  Laurentine  Hendren,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  and  Emeritus  Dean  of  Faculties. 

Bertram  Hegbie  Hendrickson,  B.S.,  Project  Supervisor,  Southern  Piedmont 
Conservation  Experiment  Station. 

Hugh  Fort  Henry,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  Gilbert  Henry,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. 

Mary  Irma  Hicks,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clothing  and  Textiles. 

William  Trotter  Hicks,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

Pope  Russell  Hill,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Hugh  Hodgson,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Music,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

Roberta  Hodgson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  History  and  Political 
Science. 

Edmund  Hoffmann,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Annie  May  Holliday,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Louise  Hollingsworth,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Instructor  and  Fine  Arts  Reference  Li- 
brarian. 

Maude  Shaw  Hollingsworth,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Maude  Pye  Hood,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Foods  and  Equip- 
ment. 

John  Alton  Hoscii,  B.S.C.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law. 


On  leave. 
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Charles  Franklin  Hudgins,  B.S.Ed.,  M.S.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

William  Eugene  Hudson,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

Gerald  Boone  Huff,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lawrence  Huff,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Clyde  Melvin  Hughes,  A.B.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Science. 

Howard  Woodrow  Hult,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

James  Bartow  Hussey,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  English. 

George  Alexander  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frances  Forbes  Ison,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Nursery  School. 

Elmer  Russell  Ivey,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Carl  Watson  Ivle,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Captain,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Catherine  Frances  Jackson,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Cataloguer. 

Lyle  Wendell  Redverse  Jackson,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Silvicul- 
ture. 

Robert  Lee  Jackson,  Jr..  B.S.A.,  Captain,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Edwin  James,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

William  Thomas  James,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ruth  Parker  Jenkins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 

George  Taylor  Jernigan,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Edvard  Arthur  Johnson,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  Art. 

Robert  William  Johnson,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Doris  Louvinia  Jones,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Elementary  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Emily  Jones,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher  in  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

James  Theodore  Jones,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Marion  Fay  Jones,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Instructor  in  Child  Development. 
Thomas  John  Jones,  B.S.A.,  D.V.M.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Materia  Medica  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Floyd  C.  Jordan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator 
of  the  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

James  Ralph  Jordan,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 
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Phoebe  Miller  Kandel,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Nursing  Education  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education. 

Arthur  Kaplan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

Despy  (Skourlas)  Karlas,  B.A.,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Music. 

Sarabel  Kass,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Effie  Lou  Keaster,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Rufus  LaFayette  Keener,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Arthur  Randolph  Kelly,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Anthropology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology. 

William  Douglas  Kenney,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Lucile  Kimble,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Drayton  Tucker  Kinard,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering. 

Frank  Preston  King,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Rolf  Egmont  Percival  King,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

William  Browning  King,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Irwin  Clark  Kitchin,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Lita  Lippi  Korbe,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

Paul  Krakowski,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Rudolf  Kratina,  Visiting  Artist  in  Music. 

♦Alan  Kuzmicki,  B.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Martha  L.  LaBoon,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Instructor  in  Child  Development. 

Elizabeth  LaBoone,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Service  Division. 

Hermann  Johannes  Lacher,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Sarah  Bailey  Lamar,  Instructor  and  Law  Librarian. 

James  Colson  Latham,  B.S.,  Major,  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics  for  Air. 

Robert  Learmonth,  D.V.M.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Hygiene. 

Joseph  Nisbet  LeConte,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  Jefferson  Lenoir,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Robert  Jules  Levit,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


*  On  leave. 
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Clifford  Lewis,  B.S.  in  Phys.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Harold  Michael  Lewis,  A.B.,  Doctorat  d'Universite,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages. 

Wedford  Jackson  Liddell,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, U.S.D.A. 

Harold  Dickson  Loden,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Edward  Crawford  Long,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Robert  Lorenz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Elizabeth  Luke,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Horace  Odin  Lund,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Adviser  to 
Biological  Science  Students. 

Earl  McCutchen,  B.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

♦Michael  Angelo  McDowell,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Lawrence  Philip  McGrath,  B.S.,  M.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Finance. 

Thomas  Hubbard  McHatton,  B.S.,  M.Hort.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 

Edna  Emmaline  McKie,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  McPhaul,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Child 
Development. 

John  Hanson  Thomas  McPherson,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science. 

Robert  Greer  McPherson,  A.B.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  History. 

Ellen  Rhodes  McWhorter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

♦Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Classics. 

James  Henry  Madden,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Eugene  Pennington  Mallary,  B.L.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

Laura  Powers  Marbut,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Science  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Miriam  Marks,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education. 

Sidney  Walter  Martin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Eugene  Mather,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

John  Cassius  Meadows,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 


*  On  leave. 
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John  Davis  Messer,  B.Ph.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher  in 
Social  Science  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Lawrence  Eugene  Metcalf,  B.S.Ed.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Member  of  the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

Cora  Ann  Miller,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

John  Thomas  Miller,  A.B.,  Soil  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Julian  Howell  Miller,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and 
Plant  Breeding  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant 
Breeding. 

Francis  Fort  Millikan,  B.S.Phar.,  M.S.Phar.,  M.S.Chem.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Pharmacy. 
William  Carlos  Mills,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and 

Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Food  Technology. 

James  Harris  Mitchell,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Raoul  C.  Mitchell,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Horace  Montgomery,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Pearl  Campbell  Moon,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Manage- 
ment. 

Floride  Moore,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Jesse  Price  Moorefteld,  B.S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Harold  William  Moorhouse,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

Darrell  Dorr  Morey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Harold  Donald  Morris,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agron- 
omy. 

John  Morris,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German. 

Donald  Neuman  Morrison,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

**Paul  Reed  Morrow,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Millard  Crawford  Moseley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Dorothy  Victoria  Mummery,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Child 
Development. 

Richard  Adams  Munn,  Jr.,  B.F.A.,  Captain,  Cavalry,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Lawrence  John  Nachtrab,  CAA  Rated,  B.S.A.E.,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Administration. 

Bunyan  Davie  Napier,  A.B.,   B.D.,   Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Religion, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Religion,  and  University  Chaplain. 
Ray  Verlin  Neal,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 

** Deceased   December  11,   1947. 
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Jack  McHenry  Neeson,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama. 

Margaret  Graham  Neeson,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

Catherine  Lowrance  Newton,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Foods  and  Nu- 
trition. 

Charlotte  Newton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  and  Coordinate  Campus  Librarian. 

Abit  Nix,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Law. 

John  William  Nuttycombe,  B.S.Chem.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  As- 
sistant to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

Annie  Ida  Obenshain,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Elementary  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Eugene  Pleasants  Odum,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Bruce  Crossan  Ogilvie,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Adviser 
to  Physical  Science  Students. 

George  Ligon  O'Kelley,  Jr.,  B.S.Ed.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Jane  Oliver,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  South  Branch  Librarian. 

Lawrence  Clarence  Olson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Agronomist,  Georgia 
Experiment  Station. 

Robert  Travis  Osborne,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Director  of  the  Veterans  Guidance  Center. 

Odille  Ousley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Member  of 
the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

Hubert  Bond  Owens,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Director  of  the  Found- 
ers Memorial  Garden. 

Anne  Olivia  Palmour,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

"William  Vann  Parker,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Archie  Edgar  Patterson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment. 

Henry  Frank  Perkins,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Soil  Analyst. 

Jesse  Dean  Perkinson,  Jr.,  B.S.Chem.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Adviser  to  Pre-Medical  Students. 

Johnnie  Inez  Peterson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Paul  Eugene  Pfuetze,  B.S.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

George  Edwin  Philbrook,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Barzillai  Stewart  Pickett,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
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Mekritt  Bloodworth  Pound,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

**Richard  Holmes  Powell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English. 

John  Joseph  Powers,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Bynon  Mayes  Prance,  B.S.A.,  Agricultural  Editor  and  Statistician. 

Lee  Olin  Price,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Adviser 
to  Social  Science  Students. 

Roy  Estes  Proctor,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Merle  Charles  Prunty,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.S.Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and  Geology. 

Edwin  Davis  Pusey,  A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education. 

Maurice    Hurley    Rahe,    Major,    Cavalry,  Assistant    Professor    of    Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  Li- 
braries and  Acting  Director  of  Student  Affairs. 

Jacqueline  Fern  Raney,  B.B.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Willard  Edgar  Allen  Range,  A.B.,   M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Einar  Rasmussen,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Kenneth  Redman,  Ph.C,  B.S.Phar.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Charles  Erskine  Rice,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

George  Overton  Riggs,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Elizabeth  Riley,  A.B.Ed.,  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Reserve  Book  Room 
Librarian. 

Horace  Bonar  Ritchie,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education. 

William  Pittman  Roberts,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Charles  Monroe  Rose,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Waldo  Swinton  Rowan,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Charles  Alden  Rowland,  Jr.,  B.S.F.,  Research  Associate  in  Forestry  and 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  Forester. 

Ruth  Sane,  B.S.H.E.,  Food  Technician. 

Albert  Berry  Saye,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Henry  William  Schoenborn,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Alfred  Witherspoon  Scott,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Terrell  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Head 


Deceased  June  2,  1947. 
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of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Science,  and  Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics. 

Donald  Charles  Scott,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Gregor  Sebba,  Dr.  of  Pol.  Sci.,  Dr.  of  Law,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  Taylor  Segrest,  B.S.C.,  M.S.C.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Edward  Scott  Sell,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

Otto  Edwin  Sell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pasture  Specialist,  Georgia  Experiment 
Station. 

Ezra  Lee  Sellers,  B.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Edith  Kytle  Sharpe,  A.B.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Karl  Eastman  Shedd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Assistant 
to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  in  charge 
of  Spanish. 

♦♦Henry  Arthur  Shinn,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

James  Van  Valkenbubgh  Shufelt,  B.S.,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  Commandant  and 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Lynn  Shufelt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Member  of 
the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

Jules  Verne  Sixes,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Mildred  Kidd  Simmons,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Infant  Laboratory. 

Joseph  Winslow  Simons,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E.,  Research  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Florence  Simpson,  A.B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Mathematics  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

John  Alexander  Simpson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Adviser  in  Pediatrics  and  Child 
Hygiene. 

Elizabeth  Clifford  Singleton,  A.B.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in 
Speech. 

Stanton  James  Singleton,  A.B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Ernest  Bethleham  Smith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for 
Men,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Howard  Ross  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Jennie  Belle  Smith,  B.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Supervisor  of 
Music  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Leon  Perdue  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


••  Deceased  February  20,  1948. 
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Lloyd  Leroy  Smith,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Associate  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  U.8.D.A. 

Richard  Hallum  Smith,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Distributive  Education. 

Sumner  Jewell  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Thomas  Hudson  Smith,  B.S.Chem.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Walter  Eugene  Snyder,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

William  McLeroy  Sorrells,  B.B.A.,  Captain,  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  for  Air. 

Mary  Ella  Lunday  Soule,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

Margaret  Stanion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

James  Middleton  Stanley,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Hazard  Henry  Stay,  B.S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  for  Air. 

Matthias  Stelly,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Roswell  Powell  Stephens,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 
and  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Graduate  School. 

George  Kennedy  Stephenson,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Research  Associate  in  Forestry  and 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  Forester. 

Mary  Katheryne  Stephenson,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  Elementary  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Frances  Stewart,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

•♦Charles  Morton  Strahan,  C.&M.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Mary  Strahan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Lura  Belle  Strong,  A.B.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Walter  Dennis  Strother,  Ph.C,  B.S.Phar.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Alice  Camilla  Stubbs,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Management. 

Wippert  A.  Stumpf,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Research 
Associate,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Field  Services. 

Darrell  Thornton  Sullivan,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture. 

Erwin  Campbell  Surrency,  A.B.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  History. 


DeceaBed  December  28,  1947. 
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•Glenn  Wallace  Sutton,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

Rachel  Sibley  Sutton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Frances  Jolley  Syfan,  B.S.H.E.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Home  Economics  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

John  Erwin  Talmadge,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

William  Tate,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  Men. 

Peyton  Clarke  Teague,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Andrew  Ezell  Terry,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and 
Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
in  charge  of  German. 

Richard  William  Tews,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education. 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Registrar, 
and  Director  of  Admissions. 

Howard  Wilbur  Thomas,  Professor  of  Art  and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Art. 

Mary  Leath  Thomas,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Temporary  Associate  Professor  of  Art, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Member  of  the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area 
Teacher  Education  Service. 

Sidney  Samuel  Thomas,  B.B.A.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Assistant  Refer- 
ence Librarian. 

John  Henry  Thomason,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

George  Edward  Thompson,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology. 

Mary  Jane  Tingle,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  English  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

John  Laurens  Tison,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Asia  Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Home  Economics. 

Julia  Elizabeth  Tolbert,  B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Ralph  Harmon  Tolbert,  A.B.,  B.S.A.,  M.S.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Forrest  Grady  Towns,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Richard  Brogdon  Trimble,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

Carolyn  Vance,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 

Almira  Johnson  Vinson,  A.B.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

♦John  Chalmers  Vinson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History. 

James  Henry  Walker,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Research  Assistant  in  Soil  Survey. 

Lawrence  Henry  Walker,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 


*  On  leave. 
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Roosevelt  Pruyn  Walkeb,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English. 

Charles  Augustus  Wall,  Je.,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Frances  Louise  Wallis,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

James  Audley  Ward,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Mary  Frances  Ward,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

Byron  Warner,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Voice. 

Edward  Perrin  Warren,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

Geneva  Rosa  Watkins,  B.B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science. 

Wesley  Parmalee  Watkins,  B.Ph.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Herschel  William  Weber,  B.S.A.,  B.L.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Donald  James  Weddell,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry. 

Ralph  Lee  Wehunt,  B.S.A.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

Harold  George  Wescott,  B.E.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Adviser 
to  Fine  Arts  Students. 

Henry  Haynes  West,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Robert  Hunter  West,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Sidney  Duncan  West,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Clifford  Westerfield,  B.S.,  M.S.A.,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy. 

Jonathan   Jackson  Westfall,   B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

John  Taylor  Wheeler,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Robert  Stevenson  Wheeler,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

Leland  Cabling  Whetten,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Ola  Nicholson  Whetten,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Education 
and  Librarian  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Harold  Douglas  White,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

Thomas  Hillyer  Whitehead,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Louise  Wier,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Brooks  Edward  Wigginton,  A.B.,  B.F.A.,  M.L.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 
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Cecil  Norton  Wilder,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Anna  Hinson  Williams,  B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  Science  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Barnett  Osborne  Williams,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Joseph  Anderson  Williams,  A.B.Ed.,  M.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  and  Research  Associate,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Field  Services. 

Charles  Christopher  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bot- 
any. 

Pauline  Park  Wilson,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Robert  Cumming  Wilson,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Acting  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Nell  Rose  Winn,  B.S.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Marguerite  Harrison  Withrow,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  English  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Emily  Tower  Wolff,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Annie  Virgil  Womack,  B.F.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Margaret  Anne  Womack,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Virginia  Loraine  Wood,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Albert  Cadwallader  Worrell,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Mensuration. 

Florene  Young,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Richard  Leo  Young,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Claude  Ralph  Youngblood,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Bratislav  Zak,  B.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Pathology  and  Junior 
Pathologist,  U.S.D.A. 

May  Zeigler,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  to 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 


LIBRARY  STAFF 

Nellie  Hard  Bateman,  A.B.,  A.B.,  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  and  Cataloguer. 

John  Wyatt  Bonner,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Head  of 
the  Acquisitions  Division. 

Vivian  Branch,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Reference  Librarian. 

Kathleen  Drake  Broadhurst,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  and  Education  Librarian. 

Gertrude  Ellington  Cantrell,  A.B.Ed.,  A.M.,  B.S.   in  L.S.,   Instructor  and 
Cataloguer. 

Annie  Carlton,  Instructor  and  Business  Administration  Librarian. 

Wymrerly  Wormsloe  DeRenne,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Archivist. 

Emily  Augusta  Dozier,  B.A.,  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Cataloguer. 

Louise  Lesly  Fant,  A.B.Ed.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Chief 
Bibliographer. 

Evelyn  Mae  Fritz,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate 
Director  of  Libraries. 

Allee  Carroll  Hart,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Bibliographer. 

Dorothy  Louise  Harmer,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  A.  M.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Head  Cataloguer. 

Louise  Hollingsworth,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Instructor  and  Fine  Arts  Reference  Li- 
brarian. 

Catherine  Frances  Jackson,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Cataloguer. 

Elizabeth  LaBoone,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Service  Division. 

Sarah  Bailey  Lamar,  Instructor  and  Law  Librarian. 

Charlotte  Newton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  and  Coordinate  Campus  Librarian. 

Jane  Oliver,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  South  Branch  Librarian. 

*Hazel  Philbrook,  Coordinate  Campus  Librarian. 

William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  Li- 
braries. 

Elizabeth  Riley,  A.B.Ed.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Reserve  Book  Room 
Librarian. 

Vivian  Marguerite  Smith,  B.M.,  Order  Librarian. 

Sidney  Samuel  Thomas,  B.B.A.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  and  Assistant  Refer- 
ence Librarian. 


*  On  leave. 
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ASSISTANTSHIPS 

James  Alford  Arnold,  Agronomy. 

Arthur  J.  Benson,  Education. 

"William  Francis  Blatt,  Music. 

Willis  Warren  Bradford,  Agronomy. 

Chalmers  Bryant,  Dairying. 

Charles  H.  Driver,  III,  Forestry. 

Horace  Porter  Edmond,  Jr.,  Political  Science. 

Rorert  Irvin  English,  Education. 

Edgar  A.  Eschmann,  Jr.,  Art. 

William  Donald  Evans,  Art. 

Florine  Rose  Gould,  Education. 

Frances  Werb  Harris,  English. 

Emily  Persons  Heath,  Education. 

Peter  M.  Louis  Henderson,  Agricultural  Economics. 

Dorothy  Luke  Henry,  Home  Economics. 

Marion  Hine,  English. 

Llewellyn  Bush  Hodge,  English. 

Margaret  V.  Johnson,  Art. 

Quentin  Sargent  Lee,  Agronomy. 

Robert  Henry  Loomis,  Zoology. 

Richard  Mack  Lowrey,  Physics. 

David  Benson  McCorkle,  Education. 

Josephine  Brooks  McGlamery,  Home  Economics. 

Chloe  Dixon  McKay,  Journalism. 

Jack  Collins  McKay,  Psychology. 

James  Edwin  Martin,  Physics. 

Elizabeth  Leonard  Parker,  History. 

Olan  Daly  Parr,  Physics. 

Mary  Caroline  Quigley,  Zoology. 

John  Luke  Shlbley,  Zoology. 

Susan  Carlton  Smith,  Zoology. 

Betty  Gene  Talley,  Psychology. 

Joseph  Tobias,  Dairying. 

Gertrude  Broadnax  Toncray,  English. 

Joseph  Quillian  Tuck,  Business  Administration. 

Raymond  Ellis  Tyner,  English. 

Elizabeth  Crumley  Waldrop,  Home  Economics. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Ernestine  Bledsoe,  Education. 
Frances  Little  Scudder,  Education. 
Mozelle  Skinner,  Art. 
Doris  James  Theodore,  Art. 
Margaret  Luciene  Woods,  Mathematics. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
HISTORY 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  January  27,  1785.  In  the  preceding  year  the  General  As- 
sembly had  set  aside  40,000  acres  of  land  to  endow  a  college  or  seminary 
of  learning.  Georgia  was  the  first  state  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  state-supported   university. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  in  Augusta  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1786.  At  this  meeting  the  Trustees  selected  Abraham  Baldwin  as 
president  of  the  University.  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  University,  had  come  to  Georgia  in  1784.  It  was  he  who  drafted 
the  charter  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  was  not  actually  established  until  1801.  In  that  year  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  selected  a  site  for  the  new  institution. 
John  Milledge,  later  a  governor  of  the  state,  purchased  the  site  chosen — a 
tract  of  633  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  River  in  Northeast  Georgia 
— and  gave  it  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  the  fall  of  1801  Josiah  Meigs 
was  named  president  of  the  University  and  work  was  begun  on  the  first 
building.  This  building,  originally  called  Franklin  College  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  is  still  standing  and  is  now  known  as  Old  College.  The 
University  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1801  and  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1804. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  curriculum  of  the 
University  of  Georgia — or  of  Franklin  College  as  it  was  then  frequently 
called — embraced  only  courses  in  traditional  classical  studies.  In  1843  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  institution  was  broadened  by  the  offering  of  courses 
in  law.  The  activities  of  the  University  were  broadened  still  further  in 
1872  when  the  institution  was  designated  to  receive  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  the  activities  of  the  University  expanded 
rapidly  to  meet  the  demands  for  various  types  of  professional  and  technical 
training.  The  teaching  and  research  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried 
on  by  eleven  colleges  and  schools  and  by  two  divisions  that  are  integral  parts 
of  the  University.  These  colleges  and  schools  and  the  dates  of  their  estab- 
lishment as  separate  administrative  units  are  as  follows:  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1801;  School  of  Law,  1859;  School  of  Pharmacy,  1903;  College 
of  Agriculture,  1906;  School  of  Forestry,  1906;  College  of  Education,  1908; 
Graduate  School,  1910;  College  of  Business"  Administration,  1912;  School  of 
Journalism,  1915;  School  of  Home  Economics,  1933;  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  1946.  The  Atlanta  Division  and  the  Division  of  General  Extension 
were  incorporated  into  the  University  July  1,  1947. 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  placed  all  publicly  supported 
schools  and  colleges,  including  the  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  a  single  board.  The  organization  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1931  is  known 
as  the  University  System  of  Georgia  and  the  governing  board  of  the  System 
is  called  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  known  as  the  Chancellor,  exercises  a  general  supervisory  control 
over  all  institutions  of  the  University  System.  Each  one  of  the  institutions 
comprising  the  University  System  has  its  own  executive  officers  and  faculty. 

ATLANTA  DIVISION 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  the  former  University  System  of  Georgia 
Center  in  Atlanta  was  integrated  with  the  University  on  July  1,  1947.  This 
Center  had  operated  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  University  System  since  1932. 

The  courses  are  scheduled  for  hours  that  will  accommodate  residents  of 
the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area  who  are  employed  full  or  part  time.  The  pro- 
gram is  planned  to  serve  four  purposes:  (1)  a  two-year  junior  college  curricu- 
lum with  residence  credit;  (2)  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration;  (3)  extension  courses  to  enable 
a  student  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  a  third  year  of  work;  and  (4)  exten- 
sion courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults  for  professional  or  cultural  improve- 
ment. 

Admission  requirements,  degree  requirements,  fees,  and  general  policies 
are  the  same  for  both  the  Atlanta  Division  and  the  University  in  Athens. 
Course  offerings  and  general  information  concerning  the  Atlanta  Division 
are  contained  in  the  bulletin  published  by  that  Division.  Communications 
regarding  the  courses  or  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Atlanta 
Division,  University  of  Georgia,  24  Ivy  Street,  S.  E. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  first  buildings  of  the  University  were  constructed  in  the  primeval 
forest  of  North  Georgia,  far  distant  from  any  town  of  consequence.  About 
the  University  community  the  town  of  Athens  grew  up.  Although  Athens 
is  now  one  of  the  larger  and  more  important  cities  of  the  state,  it  retains 
much  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  Old  South. 

The  North  Campus  of  the  University  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  Athens. 
On  this  campus  are  located  buildings  that  house  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Here  also  are  a  dining  hall  and  five  dormitories  for  men  students.  Thirty- 
two  principal  buildings  are  located  on  this  campus.  Among  these  buildings 
are  Old  College  (1801),  New  College  (1832),  Demosthenian  Hall  (1824),  the 
University  Chapel   (1832),  and  Phi  Kappa  Hall   (1834). 

Surrounding  the  Landscape  Architecture  Building  is  the  Ladies'  Garden 
Club  Founders  Memorial  Garden,  consisting  of  a  series  of  formal  and  natu- 
ralistic developments. 

On  the  South  Campus,  which  is  separated  from  the  North  Campus  by 
a  wooded  ravine,  are  situated  the  buildings  that  house  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  the   School   of  Forestry,   the   School   of  Home   Economics,   and   the 
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School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  One  portion  of  this  campus  is  set  aside  for 
buildings  that  are  used  by  junior  and  senior  women  students.  There  are 
twenty-two  major  buildings  on  the  South  Campus. 

Dormitories  and  classroom  buildings  for  freshman  women  are  located  on 
a  campus  (Coordinate  Campus)  that  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Athens  about 
two  miles  from  the  North  Campus  of  the  University.  This  campus,  which  was 
the  home  of  the  old  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College,  has  ten  principal 
buildings. 

The  University  also  utilizes  as  a  dormitory  for  junior  and  senior  women 
the  historic  antebellum  structure  once  used  by  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute. 

The  campuses  of  the  University  and  the  adjacent  lands  used  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Forestry  embrace  approximately 
3,500  acres. 

LIBRARIES 

The  University  Libraries  contain  approximately  225,000  volumes  and  are 
constantly  being  augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  materials  to  support  cur- 
rent teaching  and  research.  During  recent  years  grants  from  educational 
foundations  and  special  allocations  of  funds  have  contributed  to  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  collections  and  to  the  expansion  of  resources  for  grad- 
uate study. 

Several  private  libraries  have  been  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase,  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  DeRenne  Library  of  2,300  books,  pamphlets,  and 
documents  relating  to  Southern  history.  Among  the  valuable  documents 
in  this  collection  is  the  original  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  signed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Most  outstanding  among  recent  acquisitions  is  the  collection  of  manu- 
script documents  dealing  with  the  founding  and  early  history  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia,  consisting  of  more  than  6,000  pages  of  contemporary  records. 

The  University  has  for  many  years  received  on  deposit  U.  S.  government 
publications.  The  document  collection  has  been  augmented  by  acquisition 
of  many  publications  of  the  States  and  by  the  publications  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  United  Nations. 

Current  subscriptions  are  maintained  for  more  than  1,500  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Most  of  the  publications  of  the  important  universities  and 
scholarly  societies  are  also  received. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Library,  housed  in  the  Peabody  Library  Build- 
ing on  the  North  Campus,  there  are  branch  libraries  to  serve  several  of 
the  professional  schools  and  colleges.  The  Alexander  C.  King  Law  Library 
is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Hirsch  Hall  and  contains  approximately 
22,000  well  selected  volumes.  A  branch,  located  in  a  separate  building  on 
the  South  Campus,  and  containing  approximately  12,000  volumes,  serves 
the  various  teaching  departments  on  that  campus. 

The  Business  Administration  Library  is  housed  in  the  Commerce-Journa- 
lism Building  and  serves  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.    A   branch   housed   in   the   Carnegie   Library   Building 
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on  Coordinate  Campus  contains  a  collection  of  books  fitted  especially  to  the 
needs  of  that  campus. 

There  are  also  collections  of  smaller  proportions  for  the  special  use  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  and  the  Division 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  resources  of  all  branches  are  catalogued  in  the  General  Library,  ana 
the  resources  of  all  units  are  available  on  equal  terms  to  the  students  of 
all  colleges  or  schools.  There  is  also  a  Union  Catalogue,  housed  in  the 
General  Library,  of  all  books  in  the  major  libraries  of  Atlanta.  Many  of 
these  books  are  available  on  interlibrary  loan;  and,  upon  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Libraries,  students  and  faculty  may  use  the  reading  rooms  and 
borrow  books  directly  from  a  number  of  the  libraries  represented. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of  books  are  designed  to  achieve 
the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  collections  to  the  University  community.  A 
separate  manual  on  the  libraries  is  distributed  to  each  student  upon  regis- 
tration. Most  books,  except  reference  works,  periodicals,  and  books  used 
in  class  assignments,  are  lent  for  two  weeks. 

Books  and  pamphlets  to  which  class  assignments  are  made  are  located 
in  the  Reserve  Library,  the  South  Campus  Branch,  the  Coordinate  Campus 
Library,  and  the  Business  Administration  Library.  These  books  are  usually 
restricted  to  use  in  the  buildings  and  to  overnight  loans  in  order  that  all 
students  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  use  them. 

During  the  school  term  the  General  Library  is  open  from  8:00  A.  M.  to 
10  P.  M.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  on  Satur- 
day. While  the  hours  of  the  branch  libraries  vary  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  clientele,  they  are  open  for  almost  the  same  total  time,  ade- 
quately providing  for  examination  and  use  of  material  not  available  for  use 
outside  the  building. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Departments  of  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Plant 
Pathology,  Psychology,  and  Zoology  have  laboratories  that  are  well  equipped 
for  instruction  and  original  research.  There  are  several  private  laboratories 
for  the  use  of  professors  and  advanced  graduate  students.  The  School  of 
Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  Forestry,  and  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  have  extensive  laboratory  facilities  for  the  use 
of  their  students  and  faculties  in  their  work  in  the  fields  of  applied  science. 
The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  recently  acquired  many  busi- 
ness machines  of  the  latest  type  for  use  in  courses  in  accounting  and  busi- 
ness procedures.  The  School  of  Journalism  maintains  a  press  room  and 
radio  studio  as  a  means  of  offering  practical  training  to  its  students. 

THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  approximately  eleven 
weeks  each.  The  fall  quarter  begins  the  latter  part  of  September  and  ends 
at  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  winter  quarter  begins  during  the  first 
week  in  January  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  March.    The  spring  quarter 
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begins  in  March  and  ends  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The  summer  quarter 
begins  in  June  and  closes  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  exact  dates  on 
which  quarters  begin  and  end  will  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

New  courses  are  begun  each  quarter.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  students 
to  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter  in  June  and 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  quarter  in  August.  Students  completing  their 
work  in  December  or  March  will,  on  their  request,  be  given  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  all  degree  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  Such  students 
receive  their  diplomas  in  June  following  the  completion  of  their  work. 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Men  and  women  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  University.  Admission  may  be  obtained  in  any  one  of 
four  ways: 

1.  By  presenting  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school. 

2.  By  passing  entrance  examinations,  provided  the  applicant  has  not 
been  in  an  accredited  high  school  the  previous  year. 

3.  By  qualifying  as  an  adult  special  student. 

4.  By  submitting  evidence  of  studies  successfully  pursued  at  another 
college  or  university. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  University  on  the  basis  of  high  school 
or  college  transcripts  should  ask  that  official  credentials  be  sent  directly 
from  the  institution  previously  attended  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  at 
the  University  soon  after  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June.  The  Director 
of  Admissions  will  communicate  with  the  applicant  regarding  his  admis- 
sion. If  the  credentials  are  not  received  until  the  week  before  the  opening 
of  the  University,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Director  of  Admissions 
to  notify  the  applicant  of  his  status  before  his  arrival  on  the  campus. 

Although  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  academic  year,  they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  enter 
in  September. 

BY  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  secondary  school.  The  certificate  should  be  made  on  an  official 
blank  that  is  supplied  by  the  University  and  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal.  If  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year 
high  school,  he  must  show  that  he  has  completed  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
acceptable  secondary  school  work.  If  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a 
three-year  senior  high  school,  he  must  present  not  less  than  fifteen  units 
and  must  show  that  at  least  twelve  of  those  units  of  work  were  taken  in 
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the  senior  high  school  and   not  more   than   three  were   completed   in   the 
junior  high  school.1 

A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an 
academic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  class 
periods  of  sixty  minutes  each.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no 
preparation  outside  the  class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
prepared  classroom  work. 

The  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  that  an  applicant  presents  for 
admission  to  the  University  must  include  the  following: 

1.  English8  3  units 

2.  Social  Studies  (history,  civics,  economics,  sociology)  2  units 

3.  Mathematics  (one  unit  must  be  algebra)8  2  units 

4.  Science    (biological  or  physical)    1  unit 

5.  Four  units  from  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 

or  foreign  language* 4  units 

6.  Three  units  that  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  which  are 
accepted  by  an  accredited  high  school  toward  its  diploma  and 
which  meet  standards  of  accrediting  agencies6 3  units 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  for  less  than  one  year's  attendance  in 
the  school  issuing  the  certificate.  Fractional  credits  of  a  value  of  less  than 
one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be 
accepted  in  a  foreign  language. 

For  purposes  of  admission  of  students  by  certificate,  the  University  recog- 
nizes the  following  classes  of  schools  as  being  fully  accredited: 

1.  Schools  accredited  by  the  High  School  Commission  of  Georgia. 

2.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

3.  Schools  accredited  by  other  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  by  other 
state  or  regional  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 


1  The  transcript  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any  credit 
accepted  from  the  junior  high  school. 

2  English — Any  student  whose  high  school  preparation  in  English  Composition  is  in- 
adequate may  be  required  to  take  a  non-credit  course. 

8  Mathematics — It  is  recommended  that  the  units  in  mathematics  include  one  in  plane 
geometry.  For  those  students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  is  essential.  Students  who  expect  to 
take  Agricultural  Engineering  must  offer  three  units  of  mathematics,  consisting  of 
algebra  or  trigonometry,  or  both,  2  units,  and  plane  geometry,  1  unit.  Solid  geometry 
also  is  strongly  recommended. 

*  Foreign  Language — Although  foreign  language  is  not  definitely  required  for  admis- 
sion, it  is  advisable  for  a  student  to  present  at  least  two  units  of  a  foreign  language 
if  he  expects  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
the  School  of  Journalism,  or  if  he  intends  to  register  for  the  pre-medical  course.  If 
a  student  plans  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  he  should 
present  at  least  two  units  of  Latin.  A  student  who  plans  to  register  for  the  combined 
curriculum  in  science  and  medicine  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  M.D.  degrees  will  find 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  in  one  year  of  residence  unless  he  submits 
two  units  of  foreign  language  from  high  school. 

One  unit  in  a  foreign  language  taken  in  high  school  cannot  be  credited  towards  the 
combined  high  school  and  college  requirements  for  any  degree  unless  it  is  followed  In 
college  by  at  least  one  course  in  the  same  language. 

B  The  University  recognizes  the  obligation  of  high  schools  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
their  students.  It  believes,  therefore,  that  high  schools  should  offer  courses  in  such 
fields  as  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music.  The  University 
accepts  these  courses  as  a  partial  satisfaction  of  its  admission  requirements  because 
it  regards  them  as  studies  that  tend  to  prepare  students  for  college  work. 
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The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  applicant  whose  low  record 
indicates  that  he  is  not  adequately  prepared  to  do  college  work  even  though 
he  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  set  forth  above. 

BY  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  who  do  not  present  acceptable  certificates  from 
secondary  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  upon  passing  entrance 
examinations  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  units  as  specified  in  the  preceding 
section.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  University,  however,  not  to  admit 
to  entrance  examinations  applicants  who  have  been  in  an  accredited  high 
school  the  previous  year. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September  of  each 
year.  It  is  preferable  for  prospective  entrants  to  present  themselves  for  exam- 
ination in  June  rather  than  in  September  since  the  consequences  of  failure 
at  the  latter  date  are  likely  to  cause  more  serious  inconvenience. 

These  admission  examinations  are  also  open  to  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  who  may  be  deficient  in  certain  subjects  and  who,  therefore, 
are  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  certificate  plan  of  admission. 

A  student  who  plans  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  should  send  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  a  statement  of  his  academic  training  and  experi- 
ence. The  Director  will  notify  the  applicant  of  the  exact  date  of  the  exam- 
inations and  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  examination  that  he  must 
take. 

AS  SPECIAL,  STUDENTS 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as  special  students 
in  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University,  provided  they  secure  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  whose  work  they  wish  to  take  and  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  They  must  give  evidence 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably 
their  chosen  subjects  and  they  must  meet  any  special  requirements  that 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  college  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll. 

A  person  registered  as  a  special  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to 
take  a  course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  latter  college. 

A  special  student  is  not  eligible  to  take  part  in  student  extracurricular 
activities  or  to  be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  or  sorority. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  a  special  student  in  any  school  or  college  of  the 
University  for  more  than  two  years.  Before  beginning  his  third  year,  a 
student  admitted  on  an  adult  basis  must  have  fully  satisfied  all  entrance 
requirements.  When  all  entrance  requirements  have  been  thus  met,  a  stu- 
dent may  continue  work  in  the  University,  will  receive  regular  classification, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  not  to  allow  students  who  can  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  (especially  those  under  21  years  of  age)  to  take 
irregular  programs  of  work.  In  particular  the  University  does  not  offer 
two-year  terminal  programs  in  vocational  or  professional  work;  all  curricula 
are  organized  on  a  12-  or  13-quarter  basis  except  in  graduate  programs,  law, 
and  nursing  education.  However,  the  first  six  quarters  of  all  undergraduate 
curricula  are  designed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  give  the  student  who  drops 
out  after  that  time  an  educational  program  of  value. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  accredited  colleges  and  universities  who  have  pursued 
college  courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  who 
have  been  granted  honorable  dismissal  from  their  former  institutions  may 
be  admitted  to  the  University.  Former  students  of  such  institutions  cannot 
be  received  as  freshmen  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school  records. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  have  had  any  work  in  another  institution, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  wish  credit  for  it,  must  submit  complete 
credentials  of  both  their  high  school  and  college  work  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

The  amount  of  credit  that  the  University  will  allow  for  work  done  in 
another  institution  within  a  given  period  of  time  will  not  exceed  the  normal 
amount  of  credit  that  could  have  been  earned  at  the  University  during  that 
time. 

At  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  hours  must  carry  grades  of  C  or  better  on 
an  A-B-C  grading  basis. 

Since  the  University  requires  that  at  least  the  work  of  the  senior  year 
be  taken  in  residence,  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  more  than  three 
years  of  work  in  another  institution. 

A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  another  institution  because  of 
poor  scholarship  or  for  disciplinary  reasons  may  enter  a  college  of  the 
University  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned 
and  under  conditions  imposed  by  him.  Ordinarily,  such  student  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  University  until  he  is  eligible  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion from  which  he  was  dismissed. 

Credit  for  work  done  outside  the  University  is  given  only  when  the 
work  has  been  done  at  institutions  approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Such  institutions  are  divided  by  the 
committee  into  two  groups:  (1)  institutions  approved  for  credit  on  tran- 
script of  record;  (2)  institutions  approved  for  credit  based  on  the  validation 
of  the  transcript  record  by  formal  examinations.  Credit  for  educational 
training  in  the  services  is  granted  according  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Manual  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Credits  Earned  in  the 
Armed  Services. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  advanced  standing  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  or  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which 
the  prospective  student  wishes  to  register. 
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EXEMPTIONS  FROM  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

The  first  two  years  of  a  number  of  University  curricula  include  general 
courses:  History  HOa-b-c,  History  of  Western  Civilization;  English  22  a-b-c, 
Survey  of  European  Literature;  Mathematics  101  a-b-c,  Algebra  and  Trigo- 
nometry; Physical  Science  1-2,  Survey  of  Elementary  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Geology;  and  Human  Biology  1-2. 

Students  who  transfer  with  less  than  junior  standing  and  without  credit 
for  these  general  courses  will  be  required  to  take  them  here  if  they  are 
requirements  for  the  degree  for  which  they  are  working,  but  if  they  have 
credit  for  courses  of  equal  value  in  the  same  fields  they  may  be  exempted 
from  the  courses. 

In  the  case  of  students  who  transfer  with  junior  standing  from  standard 
colleges  without  these  general  courses,  provisions  are  made  for  substitu- 
tions of  courses  in  the  same  fields. 

Students  who  transfer  to  the  University  with  junior  standing  are  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  Military  Science  1-2  and  Physical  Education  1-2 
(for  men  and  women). 

The  junior-senior  courses  are  arranged  so  that  a  student  who  has  com- 
pleted the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  a  standard  institution  with 
satisfactory  grades  can  complete  the  degree  requirements,  for  all  except  the 
more  technical  degrees,  in  six  quarters. 

In  some  degrees  certain  modifications  are  made  in  required  courses  for 
transfer  students.     For  these  modifications  see  Degree  Requirements. 

TO  THE  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  foregoing  regulations  regarding  admission  of  students  are  applicable 
to  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  with  the  exception  of  the 
Graduate  School,  the  Law  School,  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
The  admission  requirements  of  these  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  sections  of 
this  catalogue  devoted  to  them. 

ADMISSION  DEPOSIT 
REGISTRATION  AND  PENALTIES   FOR  LATE  REGISTRATION 

When  an  application  for  first  admission  to  the  University  has  been  ac- 
cepted the  Registrar  will  so  notify  the  applicant,  who  is  then  required  to 
remit  $15  payable  to  J.  D.  Bolton,  comptroller.  The  admission  will  not  be 
completed  until  this  payment  is  made.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  ad- 
vance payment  will  be  counted  on  the  entrance  fees  payable  at  that  time. 
Should  the  applicant  decide  not  to  attend  the  University  and  so  notify  the 
Registrar  not  less  than  20  days  preceding  the  registration  date,  the  $15 
will  be  refunded. 

The  normal  period  of  registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  extends 
over  two  days.  However,  in  the  fall  quarter  because  of  freshman  week  the 
registration     will     be     extended     over     four     days.      A  student     who     fails 
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to  register  on  the  days  set  aside  for  that  purpose  will  be  subject  to 
the  following  penalties:  For  the  first  day  beyond  the  scheduled  dates,  $10; 
and  for  each  succeeding  day  up  to  and  including  the  fourth  day,  $2;  or  a 
total  of  $16. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day  beyond 
the  scheduled  registration  days. 

An  applicant  for  admission  whose  credentials  have  been  passed  upon 
favorably  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  should  present  himself  at  the 
Registrar's  office.  The  applicant  will  receive  from  the  Registrar  a  state- 
ment showing  the  procedure  for  registration.  A  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  classes  in  a  course  for  which  he  is  not  registered. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  students,  with  some  exceptions  for  those  entering  only  for  summer 
sessions,  must  take  a  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  their  registration 
in  the  University.  This  regulation  is  applicable  both  to  freshmen  and  to 
upperclassmen. 

The  University  Infirmary  is  prepared  to  make  these  physical  examina- 
tions on  certain  days  during  each  registration  period.  No  charge  is  made 
for  a  physical  examination  within  the  time  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  If 
a  student  fails  to  take  the  examination  at  the  appointed  time,  a  fee  of 
$5  may  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  special  examination,  or  he  may 
be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  at  his  own  expense  in  a  manner  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  University  Health  Service. 

All  applicants  who  have  not  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox must  be  vaccinated  before  they  register. 

FRESHMAN  REGISTRATION 

The  fall  quarter  registration  period  will  begin  on  September  21.  The  week  of 
Sept.  21-25  is  called  "Freshman  Week."  It  is  an  orientation  period,  designed 
to  introduce  freshmen  to  the  University.  This  period  will  be  devoted  to 
physical  examinations,  aptitude  tests,  lectures  and  chapel  exercises,  con- 
ferences with  advisers,  and  registration. 

Since  freshmen  must  attend  all  exercises  held  during  the  week  set  aside 
for  them,  it  is  desirable  that  all  details  incident  to  admission  be  attended 
to  as  early  as  possible.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  and  who 
plan  to  come  to  the  University  should  notify  their  principals  of  their  inten- 
tion and  ask  that  the  necessary  certificates  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions. 

Students  who  desire  to  live  in  a  University  dormitory  should  write  to 
the  Director  of  Men's  Housing  or  the  Director  of  Women's  Housing. 

CLASSES  FOR  FRESHMAN  WOMEN 

Classes  for  all  freshman  women  and  certain  sophomore  women  will  be 
scheduled  on  the  West  (Coordinate)  Campus  because  they  will  be  assigned 
dormitory  space  on  that  campus.  In  each  dormitory  there  is  a  resident 
house-mother. 
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FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  offers  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  following 
degrees: 

1.  In  the  Graduate  School  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts 
in  Journalism,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Master  of  Science  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  Master  of  Science  in 
Education,  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Science  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Fine  Arts,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemis- 
try, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education. 

3.  In  the  School  of  Law,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

4.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy. 

5.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

6.  In  the  School  of  Forestry,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

7.  In  the  School  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation. 

8.  In  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration. 

9.  In  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Jour- 
nalism. 

10.  In  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics. 

11.  In  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

A  graduate  of  any  course  may  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  of  any 
other  course  by  completing  the  additional  studies  required  in  that  course 
and  by  taking  at  least  forty-five  quarter  hours  of  work  not  counted  for  the 
first  degree.  Two  baccalaureate  degrees  cannot  be  awarded  in  the  sam« 
year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

There  are  an  Air  Force,  an  Armored  Cavalry,  and  an  Infantry  Unit  of 
the  Senior  Division.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  the  University.  These 
are  organized  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1916  and  June  4,  1920. 
The  units  also  constitute  a  regular  department  of  instruction  within  the  Uni- 
versity known  as  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  All  train- 
ing in  this  department  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  directives  and  pro- 
grams of  instruction  promulgated  by  the  War  Department.  Under  the  post- 
war program,  the  Commanding  General.  Army  Ground  Forces,  through  ap- 
propriate Army  Commanders,  and  the  Commanding  General.  Air  Defense 
Command,  through  appropriate  Air  Force  Commanders,  are  charged  with 
necessary  action  to  carry  out  Departments  of  Army  and  Air  Force  policies 
as  pertain  to  army  and  air  ROTC  units  respectively. 

The  staff  of  the  Military  Department  consists  of  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  other  assigned  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and 
a  number  of  non-commissioned  officers,  who  perform  administrative,  mainte- 
nance, and  assistant  instructor  duties. 

The  mission  of  the  Senior  Division  ROTC  is  to  produce  junior  officers 
who  have  the  qualities  and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  con- 
tinued development  as  officers  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States. 

Training  is  divided  into  two  parts,  First  and  Second  Basic  Courses  and 
First  and  Second  Advanced  Courses.  Training  in  the  former  is  branch  im- 
material; that  is.  all  the  subjects  are  common  to  all  branches.  However,  in 
the  advanced  courses  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  is  peculiar  to  the  branch 
unit. 

All  men  students  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  have  not 
reached  junior  class  status  and  are  not  exempted  for  physical  or  other 
reasons  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  Military  Science  unless  proof  is  sub- 
mitted of  completion  of  basic  training  in  one  of  the  armed  services  and 
honorable  discharge  therefrom.  In  such  case  the  veteran  who  has  had  one 
year  or  more  of  active  service  in  World  War  II  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  is,  if  otherwise  qualified,  eligible  to  enroll  in 
the  advanced  course.  Once  entered,  the  basic  courses,  Military  Science  1 
and  2,  must  be  continued  until  completed  or  until  standing  as  a  junior  is  ob- 
tained at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  A  student  may  be  exempted  from  Mili- 
tary Science  upon  recommendation  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 

For  statement  about  fees,  uniforms,  and  textbooks  see  pp.  63-67. 

SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE 

Students  contracting  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  are  paid  a  monthly 
monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  a  daily  rate  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  commuted  ration,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  was  77c  per  day. 
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SUMMER  CAMP 

Students  contracting  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  are  required  to  at- 
tend ROTC  summer  camp,  normally  between  the  two  academic  years  of  the 
advanced  courses.  Students  attending  this  camp  are  messed  and  quartered, 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a  soldier  of  the  7th  grade,  and  given  a  travel  allowance 
of  5c  per  mile  from  institution  to  camp  and  return. 

COURSE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1  a-b-c.  MrLiTAEY  Science  and  Tactics.  First  year  basic  course  in  Air, 
Cavalry,  and  Infantry  consists  of  three  hours  of  classwork  and  two  hours 
of  drill  and  outdoor  instruction.  The  course  includes  military  organization; 
hygiene  and  first  aid;  leadership,  drill,  and  exercise  of  command;  individual 
weapons  and  marksmanship;  maps  and  aerial  photographs;  and  national  de- 
fense act  and  ROTC. 

2  a-b-c.  MrLiTAEY  Science  and  Tactics.  Second  year  basic  course  in  Air, 
Cavalry,  and  Infantry  consists  of  three  hours  of  classroom  work  and  two  hours 
of  drill  and  outdoor  instruction.  The  course  includes  leadership,  drill,  and 
exercise  of  command;  physical  development  methods;  maps  and  aerial  photo- 
graphs; military  administration;  evolution  of  warfare;  and  military  law  and 
boards. 

350  a-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  The  first  year  advanced  course 
in  Air.  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  consists  of  four  hours  classroom  work  and  two 
hours  drill  and  outdoor  instruction.  The  course  includes  military  leader- 
ship; psychology  and  personnel  management;  leadership,  drill,  and  exercise 
of  command;  military  problems  of  the  United  States;  military  law  and 
boards;  and  tactics  and  techniques  as  pertain  to  each  particular  branch. 

351  a-b-c.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Second  year  advanced  course 
in  Air.  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  consists  of  four  hours  classroom  work  and  two 
hours  drill  and  outdoor  instruction.  The  Air  Force  course  includes  specialized 
courses  in  administration  and  military  management  and  statistical  control 
together  with  subjects  common  to  the  other  branches.  The  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry courses  include  command  and  staff;  military  teaching  methods;  psy- 
chological warfare;  geographical  foundation  of  national  power;  leadership, 
drill,  and  exercise  of  command;  military  mobilization  and  demobilization; 
and  tactics  and  techniques  as  pertain  to  the  particular  branch. 
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AVIATION 

In  the  fall  of  1944  formal  announcement  was  made  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  jointly  by  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Southeastern  Air 
Service,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  operate  a  flying  school  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  such  schools.  Since  all  persons  desiring  to  pilot  airplanes  must  be 
properly  certified,  the  primary  object  of  this  flying  school  is  to  prepare 
such  persons  for  the  tests  and  examinations  leading  to  such  certification. 
However,  for  those  persons  who  do  not  particularly  desire  to  become  cer- 
tified pilots,  but  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  things  aeronautical  in  the 
present  air  age,  ground  school  work  may  be  taken  without  the  flight  in- 
struction, or  vice  versa,  flight  instruction  may  be  taken  without  the  ground 
school  work. 

The  University  of  Georgia  operates  the  ground  school  portion  of  this 
flying  school  on  the  University  campus.  Ground  school  subjects  such  as 
aerial  navigation,  meteorology,  aircraft  and  principles  of  flight  and  civil 
air  regulations  have  been  made  a  regular  part  of  the  University  curriculum, 
and  college  credit  is  given  for  their  successful  completion.  No  extra  fees 
are  involved  in  the  ground  school  work. 

The  flight  instruction  is  provided  by  Southeastern  Air  Service,  Inc.,  at 
the  Athens  Airport,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Athens,  where  an  experi- 
enced staff  of  certified  flight  instructors  and  airplanes  are  available.  Rates 
and  fees  for  flight  instruction  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

Courses  in  Aviation  may  be  found  in  the  Business  Administration  section 
of  this  catalogue. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  VETERANS 

In  May,  1944,  the  University  established  a  Veterans  Division,  the  par- 
ticular responsibility  of  which  is  the  planning  for  and  supervision  of  special 
needs  for  former  service  men  and  women  in  the  University.  The  United 
States  Congress  has  passed  two  Acts  under  which  veterans  may  apply  for 
compensation  to  attend  an  educational  institution,  the  Serviceman's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  Title  II,  Public  Law  346,  and  Public  Law  16.  Pub- 
lic Law  16  provides  for  disabled  veterans  and  346  (G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights) 
provides  for  all  other  service  men  and  women  who  were  in  the  armed  forces 
more  than  ninety  days.  Veterans  applying  under  Public  Law  346  should 
secure  and  fill  out  Rehabilitation  Form  1950  and  forward  it  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  so  that  they  may  secure  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  and  En- 
titlement which  will  admit  them  to  college  training. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  prepared  a  handbook  directed  solely  to  the 
veterans  of  the  second  World  War,  and  the  General  Catalogue  describes  the 
regular  offerings  of  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

The  University  has  provided  a  full  time  Director  to  assist  veterans  in 
securing  admission  to  the  University  of  Georgia  and  in  counseling  with 
them  about  personal  matters  and  problems.  Many  counselors  connected 
with  the  schools  and  colleges  assist  the  Director  of  the  Veterans  Division  in 
working  out  programs  of  education  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  applicants. 
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On  the  campus  is  located  a  Veterans  Guidance  Center,  a  joint  enterprise 
of  the  Federal  government  and  the  University.  Occupational  tests  and 
guidance  are  afforded  all  students  enrolled  under  Public  Law  346  after 
they  have  secured  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement.  All  students 
under  Public  Law  16  are  required  to  take  this  counseling  service. 

Standard  college  work  completed  at  other  colleges  and  educational  pro- 
grams completed  in  the  Armed  Forces,  such  as  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program,  V-12,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  should  be  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions  for  evaluation.  Requests  for  information  on  other  matters 
should  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  the  Veterans  Division  of  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

UNITS  OF  CREDIT 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  quarter  hour.  A  quarter  hour  represents  one 
hour  of  class  work  per  week  for  one  quarter  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
forms  of  instruction.  Two  or  sometimes  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
are  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class  work.  The  majority 
of  the  courses  offered  in  the  University  meet  five  times  per  week  for  one 
quarter;  such  courses  carry  a  credit  of  five  quarter  hours. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Quarter  grades  are  reported  by  alphabetical  letter   only,   although   they 
are  commonly  based  on  averages  of  numerical  grades  given  on  daily  work 
and  final  examinations.    The  scale  of  letter  grades  is  as  follows: 
A+       Exceptional 
A  Excellent 

B+       Very  Good 
B         Good 
C+       Average 
C  Fair 

D+       Poor 
D         Very  Poor 
E  Failure 

F  Failure.   No  credit  unless  course  is  repeated. 

I  Incomplete.    This  grade  indicates  that  a  student  although  doing 

satisfactory  work  was,  for  some  reason  beyond  his  control,  unable 

to  complete  the  course. 
W        This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  permitted  to  withdraw 

from  the  course  and  that  no  grade  was  assigned. 
WF      This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  permitted  to  withdraw 

from  the  course  while  doing  unsatisfactory  work.    The  dropping 

of  a  course  under  these  circumstances  is  equivalent  to  a  failure. 

CHANGES  IN  GRADES 

A  grade  in  a  course  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Registrar  and 
recorded  cannot  be  changed  except  in  the  following  circumstances: 
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E  may  be  changed  to  D  if  so  reported  by  the  instructor  within  twelve 
months. 

I  may  be  changed  to  any  grade  if  so  reported  by  the  instructor  within 
twelve  months. 

Any  grade  will  be  changed  upon  a  written  statement  by  the  instructor 
that  the  grade  reported  was  a  factual  error. 

A  senior  in  line  for  graduation  who  makes  a  grade  of  F  or  D  in  his  senior 
year  in  a  course  necessary  for  his  degree  will  have  the  privilege  of  one  re- 
examination, provided  there  is  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the  course.  Grades 
in  not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  thus  changed. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

In  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  a  student  will 
be  classified  as  a  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior,  according  to  the 
number  of  quarter  academic  hours  of  work  he  has  completed  with  an  average 
grade  of  C  or  better.  A  student  who  has  completed  less  than  37  hours  of 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  classified  as  a  fresh- 
man. A  student  will  be  entitled  to  register  as  a  sophomore  when  he  has 
completed  at  least  37  hours;  as  a  junior  when  he  has  completed  at  least 
84  hours;  and  as  a  senior  when  he  has  completed  at  least  131  hours. 

The  classification  under  which  a  student  registers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  will  continue  throughout  that  year. 

COURSE  NUMBERS 

Courses  numbered  from  1  to  199  are  designed  for  freshman  and  sopho- 
more students;  those  numbered  from  200  to  399  are  offered  primarily  for 
junior  and  senior  students;  courses  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors  along 
with  graduate  students  carry  the  numbers  400  to  599  for  undergraduates 
and  600  to  799  for  graduate  students.  Courses  numbered  800  to  999  are  of- 
fered for  graduate  students  only. 

With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school,  a  student  may 
include  in  his  sophomore  program  as  much  as  one-third  of  his  work  in 
courses  falling  within  the  junior-senior  group;  with  the  same  approval 
a  student  may  include  in  his  junior-senior  program  as  much  as  one-third 
of  his  work  in  courses  falling  within  the  freshman-sophomore  group. 

NORMAL  LOAD  OF  WORK 

The  normal  load  of  work  for  freshman  and  sophomore  students  is  16 
hours  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  Military  Science  1-2  and  Physical  Education 
1-2.  The  normal  load  of  work  for  junior  and  senior  students  is  15  hours 
per  quarter  except  where  otherwise  stated  in  the  published  degree  require- 
ments. 
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Variation  from  the  Normal  Load  of  Work 

The  dean  of  a  school  or  college  may,  at  his  discretion,  authorize  the  fol- 
lowing variations  from  the  normal  work  load: 

1.  A  minimum  load  of  10  hours. 

2.  An  increase  of  from  1  to  3  hours:  (1)  When  advanced  military  science 
is  taken  or  when  difficulty  in  making  a  practical  schedule  or  a  satis- 
factory program  demands  it;  (2)  students  who  had  an  average  of  B 
on  the  work  of  the  three  preceeding  quarters  may  have  this  privilege 
during  the  succeeding  three  quarters;  (3)  students  who  had  an  average 
of  B  in  the  preceding  quarter  may  have  this  privilege  the  succeeding 
quarter. 

3.  A  maximum  of  21  hours  may  be  permitted:  (1)  students  on  the  cur- 
rent Dean's  List;  (2)  students  not  on  the  Dean's  List  hut  who  had 
an  average  of  "A"  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  quarter;  (3)  first 
year  transfer  students  who  received  an  average  grade  of  "A"  on  their 
last  year's  work  in  the  institution  from  which  they  transferred. 

4.  An  increase  of  10  hours  (distributed  over  their  last  three  quarters) 
for  seniors  who,  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  can,  with  this  privi- 
lege, graduate  in  three  quarters. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  any  student  permitted  to  receive  credit  for 
more  than  21  hours  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  Military  Science  1-2  or  Physical 
Education  1-2. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree is  three  quarters,  during  which  time  a  candidate  must  earn  credits  in 
courses  numbered  200  or  above  of  at  least  45  hours  with  an  average  grade 
of  "C"  or  better.  It  is  required  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  last  three 
quarters'  work  before  graduation  be  taken  in  residence  and  be  in  courses 
numbered  200  or  above.  It  is  also  required  that  at  least  half  the  courses 
constituting  a  student's  major  study  be  taken  in  residence. 

If  a  student  elects  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for  the  B.S.  degree  by 
substituting  the  first  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Medicine  for  his 
last  year's  work  in  the  University,  the  residence  rule  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  is  modified  to  the  extent  of  reducing  from  45  to  30  hours 
the  credits  he  must  earn  in  courses  numbered  200  or  above  after  admission 
to  senior  division  standing. 

Credits  and  Grades.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  secure  credit  in 
approved  courses  totaling  at  least  the  number  of  quarter  hours  required 
for  a  degree  by  the  school  or  college  in. which  he  is  registered,  exclusive 
of  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2  and  Physical  Education  1-2.  In  securing 
this  credit  each  candidate  must  have  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  "C" 
in  all  grades  received,  excluding  those  in  basic  military  science  and  physical 
education,  and  must  not  have  grades  below  "C"  in  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  earned. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  several  other  colleges  and  schools 
require  for  graduation  186  quarter  hours,  exclusive  of  Military  Science 
1-2  or  Physical  Education  1-2.    Some  of  the  schools  require  a  larger  number 
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of  hours.     Under  the  sections  devoted  to  the  several  colleges  and  schools 
will  be  found  statements  of  their  exact  requirements. 

Correspondence  and  Extension  Work.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
work  counted  toward  a  degree  may  consist  of  courses  taken  by  correspondence 
or  extension. 

Military  Science.  All  men  students  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  are  not  physically 
disqualified  or  otherwise  exempted  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  military 
science  and  tactics.   The  basic  courses  are  Military  Science  1-2. 

Physical  Education.  All  non-veteran  freshman  and  sophomore  men  and 
all  freshman  and  sophomore  women  are  required  to  complete,  with  passing 
grades,  Physical  Education  1  and  2.  Students  physically  or  organically  handi- 
capped will  be  assigned  to  special  Physical  Education  classes.  Students  who 
have  finished  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  in  approved  institu- 
tions will  not  be  required  to  take  Physical  Education  1  and  2. 

Examination  on  the  Constitutions.  Examinations  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  required  of  all  persons 
receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  unless  exempted  by  credit  in  courses 
dealing  with  these  Constitutions,  are  given  annually  on  the  first  Thursday 
after  Washington's  birthday  and  the  first  Thursday  after  the  Fourth  of 
July,  at  3:30  in  Room  212  of  the  Academic  Building.  A  series  of  lectures 
to  aid  students  in  preparing  for  these  examinations  is  offered  during  the 
two  weeks  preceding  the  examination  in  February.  Special  examinations  for 
students  having  failed  on  or  been  absent  from  the  regular  examinations  are 
offered  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May  and  the  first  Thursday  in  November, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  upon  other  dates. 

Special  Requirements.  Candidates  for  degrees  from  the  University  must 
show  that  they  have  met  all  general  University  requirements  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  registration  and  payment  of  fees  and  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  colleges  or  schools  in  which  they  have  been  registered  as 
students. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  should  check  with  the  Registrar  and  dean  of 
their  school  or  college  their  program  for  graduation  three  quarters  prior 
to  the  date  of  graduation.  Students  who  fail  to  perform  this  duty  will 
forfeit  any  equity  in  the  adjustment  of  errors  or  omissions  made  in  their 
programs. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  excused  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of 
the  faculty,  must  attend  the  graduation  exercises  at  which  he  expects  a 
degree  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  diploma  of  a  student  who 
has  completed  all  academic  requirements  if  he  is  guilty  of  conduct  which 
is  morally  reprehensible  or  is  of  such  disorderly  nature  that  could  have  been 
disciplined  by  expulsion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

High  School  Subjects  Not  to  be  Duplicated.  No  University  credit  will 
be  granted  for  work  in  mathematics,  foreign  language,  or  other  courses 
taken  at  the  University  when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  studies  already 
completed  in  high  school. 

Forfeiture  of  Credit.  By  registering  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  already 
received  credit  either  by  work  at  the  University  or  by  transfer  of  credits 
from  another  institution,  a  student  forfeits  the  previous  credit  in  that 
course.  The  student's  final  grade  in  the  course  will  be  the  one  made  on  the 
repetition. 

No  Extension  Work  by  Resident  Students.  Extension  or  correspondence 
work  for  University  credit  may  not  be  taken  by  a  student  while  registered 
as  a  resident  student,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  and  when  authorized 
by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  as  a  part  of  the  student's  normal  load 
of  work. 

Changes  in  Courses.  Changes  in  a  student's  program  of  courses  may  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which 
the  student  is  registered.  Changes  will  not  be  permitted  unless  requested 
during  the  first  four  days  of  the  quarter.  A  service  fee  of  $2  will  be  assessed 
for  each  change,  though  no  charge  will  be  imposed  for  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  University  regulations. 

Dropping  of  Courses.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school. 

Admission  to  Examination  in  a  Course  Taken  in  the  University.  No 
student  who  has  not  registered  for  the  course  will  be  admitted  to  the  final 
examination,  and  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  will  he  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  unless  he  has  attended  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
class  and  laboratory  exercises  held  in  the  course. 

Class  Attendance.  All  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  the 
meetings  of  classes  in  courses  for  which  they  are  registered.  A  student  who 
incurs  an  excessive  number  of  absences  may  be  placed  on  probation  or 
dismissed  from  the  University. 

Absences  From  Classes  Before  and  After  Holidays.  A  student  who  is 
absent  from  any  class  or  regular  University  exercise  on  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  a  holiday  period  and  who  has  no  valid  excuse  for  such  absence 
may  be  required  to  pay  to  the  University  treasurer  a  fine  of  $2  for  each  of 
the  days  on  which  an  absence  occurred.  Validity  of  the  excuse  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  registrar. 

Student  Conduct.  A  student  is  expected  to  show  under  all  circumstances 
a  proper  respect  for  order,  morality,  and  the  rights  of  others,  and  such 
sense  of  personal  honor  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  students  whose 
conduct  is  deemed  improper  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  University 
community. 
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Withdrawals  From  the  University.  No  student  is  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  after  registration  for  a  term  without  notifying  the 
Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  who  shall  notify  the  Registrar  and  the  stu- 
dent's parents.  Veterans  receiving  allowances  under  any  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress must  also  notify  the  Director  of  the  Veterans  Division.  Refunds  will 
be  based  on  the  date  of  such  notification. 

A  student  against  whom  charges  are  pending  will  not  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  until  such  charges  shall  have  been  adjudicated. 
In  general  a  student  voluntarily  withdrawing  may  return  later  if  scholasti- 
cally  eligible. 

Reports  to  Parents.  At  the  close  of  each  quarter  reports  of  students' 
grades  will  be  mailed  to  parents  or  guardians.  In  the  case  of  freshmen,  a 
report  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  fall  quarter. 

Reports  will  also  be  made  to  the  parent  regarding  any  official  action  that 
has  the  effect  of  placing  a  student  on  probation  or  of  excluding  him  from 
the  University. 

PROBATION  AND  DISMISSAL 

Probation.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  any  quarter  at  least  ten  hours 
of  work  (exclusive  of  basic  military  science  and  physical  education)  shall 
be  placed  on  scholastic  probation.  A  student  remains  on  scholastic  pro- 
bation until  he  passes  15  hours  of  work  in  one  quarter. 

Dismissal.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  five  hours  of  work  in  any  one 
quarter  may  be  dismissed  from  the  University.  A  student  on  probation  must 
pass  10  hours  in  one  quarter  or  be  dismissed.  Any  freshman  student  who  in 
June  has  failed  to  pass  in  the  preceding  three  quarters  25  hours  of  work  with 
an  average  grade  of  "C"  shall  be  automatically  dismissed  from  the  Univer- 
sity until  one  year  from  the  following  September.  Any  freshman  student 
who  attends  the  summer  session  must  pass  35  hours  of  work  in  the  four  im- 
mediately preceding  quarters  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  be  dismissed. 
Any  other  student  who  fails  to  pass  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  30  hours 
of  work  in  the  preceeding  three  quarters,  or  40  hours  of  work  including  the 
summer  session,  shall  be  similarly  dismissed. 

Counseling.  Every  quarter  students  with  poor  scholastic  records  should 
be  advised  that  unless  their  record  improves  markedly  in  the  next  quarter 
they  should  withdraw  from  the  University.  Such  students  should  be  warned 
that  they  may  be  dismissed. 

Dismissed  Students  Readmitted  on  Probation.  If  a  dismissed  student 
should  be  readmitted  by  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school,  he  shall  be  on 
probation  until  he  has  passed  fifteen  hours  work  in  one  quarter.  As  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  readmission  the  student  must  go  through  the  testing  and 
advisement  procedure  provided  by  the  counseling  organization  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Dean  of  Faculties.  Should  the  counseling  officers  report 
that  the  student  is  competent  to  carry  on  college  work,  the  dean  of  his  college 
may  readmit  him. 

Admission  to  Another  College  or  School.     A  student  dismissed  from  a 
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college  or  school  may  not  transfer  to  another  college  or  school  until  after 
the  expiration  of  his  period  of  dismissal,  and  then  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  deans  of  the  two  colleges  or  schools  involved.  The  dean  of  the  col- 
lege to  which  admission  is  sought  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter 
of  transfer  by  conferring  with  the  dean  of  the  college  from  which  the  student 
was  dismissed. 

Permanent  Dismissal.  If  under  the  operation  of  these  rules  a  student 
should  be  dismissed  a  second  time,  the  dismissal  shall  be  permanent. 

Eligibility  foe  Student  Activities.  A  student  who  is  on  scholarship 
probation  is  not  eligible  for  participation  in  any  extra-curricular  activity 
or  to  represent  the  University  or  student  body  in  any  official  capacity.  This 
includes  members  or  managers  of  athletic  teams,  debating  teams,  glee  clubs, 
dramatic  clubs,  student  publications,  campus  leaders,  officers  of  the  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  council,  officers  of  student  government,  officers  of  any 
other  activities,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of 
Women,  should  be  included.  A  student  who  is  ineligible  because  of  a  con- 
ditional grade  which  placed  him  on  probation  may  become  eligible  by  remov- 
ing this  conditional  grade.  Students  on  conduct  probation  are  ineligible  to 
participate  in  such  activities  as  those  above  mentioned. 

HONORS 

The  University  strives  to  promote  excellence  in  scholarship  by  giving 
official  recognition  to  those  students  whose  scholastic  work  is  of  a  superior 
character.  It  also  recognizes  outstanding  ability  in  speaking,  writing,  and 
other  forms  of  scholarly  activity. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

The  University  awards  degrees  with  highest  honors  to  those  candidates 
who  have  made  a  grade  of  A  in  all  courses  taken  to  satisfy  degree  require- 
ments. 

HONORS  WORK  IN  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Beginning  with  the  Fall  Quarter  of  1948  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  put  into  effect  a  system  of  Honors  Work  in  Special  Subjects. 

A  plan  has  been  worked  out  under  which  students  who  in  their  first  two 
years  have  achieved  high  rank  may  upon  entering  the  junior  class  elect  to 
do  independent  work  under  major  professors  of  their  own  choice.  When 
accepted  for  Honors  Work  in  Special  Subjects,  students  may  be  relieved 
of  routine  requirements  such  as  attendance  upon  classes  and  weekly  tests. 
Under  expert  guidance  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  delve  far  deeper 
in  the  subjects  of  their  choice  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  Students 
who  have  successfully  followed  this  plan  of  independent  study  will  be  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  their  special  subjects. 

Students  interested  in  this  matter  should  confer  with  either  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Honors 
Courses. 
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VALEDICTORIAN 

In  the  spring  of  each  year  the  Registrar  prepares  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  five  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  the  highest  averages 
on  the  work  done  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  From  this  list  the  members 
of  the  senior  class  choose  a  valedictorian.  A  student  is  not  eligible  for 
this  honor  unless  all  of  the  work  of  his  junior  and  senior  years  is  taken 
in  residence  at  the  University. 

HONOR  FRATERNITIES  AND  SOCIETIES 

Several  honor  fraternities  and  societies  at  the  University  extend 
recognition  to  students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  good  character. 
There  are  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and  of 
many  college,  school,  and  departmental  honor  societies.  Membership  in 
these  societies  is  highly  prized  in  educational  circles. 

HONOR  LIST 

After  the  close  of  the  college  year,  an  Honor  List  is  made  up  for  all 
classes  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  first  group  on  this  list 
constitutes  the  Dean's  List  and  consists  of  those  who  have  made  an  average 
grade  of  90  or  whose  grades  place  them  in  the  upper  five  per  cent  of  their 
class.  The  second  group  in  the  Honor  List  consists  of  those  whose  grades 
place  them  in  the  upper  ten  per  cent  of  their  class  but  whose  names  are 
not  included  in  the  Dean's  List.  In  the  case  of  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
the  Honor  List  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

One  day  of  each  year  is  set  aside  as  an  occasion  for  according  special  recog- 
nition to  those  students  whose  names  appear  on  the  Honor  List  and  those  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  or  other 
honorary  scholarship  societies. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  HONORS,  AWARDS 
AND  PRIZES 

Unless  otherwise  specified  these  scholarships,  honors,  awards,  and  prizes 
are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Faculty  Award.  Each  year  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  gives  special  recognition  to  those 
students  in  the  department  whose  accomplishments  have  been  outstanding. 
The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment,  character,  and 
leadership.  The  names  of  those  selected  are  engraved  on  a  bronze  plaque. 
Each  student  selected  receives  a  one-year  membership  in  the  American 
Society   of  Agricultural   Engineering. 

Senior  Agricultural  Scholarship.  The  University  holds  a  fund  from 
which  it  is  authorized  to  pay  $40  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agricul- 
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tural  studies  during  the  junior  year.    It  is  stipulated  that  the  $40  award 
must  go  toward  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  senior  year. 

Junior  Agricultural  Scholarship.  The  University  holds  a  fund  from 
which  it  is  authorized  to  pay  $30  to  that  member  of  the  junior  class  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agricul- 
tural studies  during  the  sophomore  year.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  $30 
award  must  go  toward  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  junior  year. 

Sophomore  Agricultural  Award.  The  University  holds  a  fund  from 
which  it  is  authorized  to  pay  $20  to  that  member  of  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agri- 
cultural studies  during  the  freshman  year.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  $20 
award  must  go  toward  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  sophomore  year. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Prize.  The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  national  commerce  fra- 
ternity awards  annually  a  gold  pin  to  that  member  of  the  junior  class  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College,  has  made  the  best  record  during  the  year.  The  award  is 
based  on  scholarship  and  character. 

Art  Scholarship.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  high  school  graduates 
talented  in  art  to  attend  college,  the  University  gives  one  one-year  scholar- 
ship to  a  high  school  graduate  selected  in  a  statewide  contest  among  high 
school  seniors  who  are  interested  in  attending  the  University  and  majoring 
in  art.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  the  same  as  the  First  Honor  Scholar- 
ships. Correspondence  regarding  this  scholarship  should  be  addressed  to 
Lamar  Dodd,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

Art  Students'  League  Awards.  Awards  are  given  for  the  outstanding  works 
of  art  shown  in  the  students'  exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  after 
the  Shorter  Awards  are  given.  The  art  faculty  and  a  committee  of  Art 
Students'  League  members  form  a  jury  to  select  the  work. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Art  Students'  League  gives  to  a  student  in  the 
Art  Department  an  award  called  the  Lamar  Dodd  Award  for  outstanding 
work  and  service.  Usually,  but  not  necessarily,  this  award  is  given  to  a 
senior.  The  award  consists  of  the  student's  name  being  engraved  on  a 
loving  cup  which  remains  the  property  of  the  Art  Department.  Students 
and  faculty  of  the  department  make  the  selection. 

Shorter  Awards.  Five  purchase  prizes  of  $20  each  are  offered  by  Edward 
S.  Shorter,  Columbus,  Georgia.  These  prizes  are  given  to  students  of  the 
Art  Department  for  work  of  outstanding  merit  selected  by  the  faculty  of 
the  department.  Works  receiving  these  awards  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  department. 

Aviation  Scholarships.  Southeastern  Air  Service,  Inc.,  awards  two  flight 
scholarships  each  year,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Scholarships  con- 
sist of  free  flight  instruction  through  the  solo  stage.  The  requirement  is  the 
completion  of  Aviation  courses  1  and  2.  The  award  is  based  on  scholarship 
and  character,  and  selection  is  made  by  the  Department  of  Aviation  and  the 
Director  of  Student  Affairs. 

Bryan  Prize.     The  late  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University 
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the  sum  of  $250  and  directed  that  the  income  of  this  amount  be  awarded 
annually  as  a  prize  to  that  student  who  writes  the  best  essay  on  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Essays  are  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  and  are  judged  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department. 

Edward  A.  Burdette  Memorial  Medal.  This  medal  is  offered  by  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Daingerfield  in  memory  of  her  son,  Edward  A.  Burdette.  It  is  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  senior  class,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  of 
the  English  Department,  has  done  the  best  work  as  a  major  student  in  the 
field  of  English. 

Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition.  The  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors,  and  Publishers  annually  offers  a  cash  award  of  $100  to 
that  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  submits  the  best  paper  on  Copy- 
right Law.     Selection  made  by  Law  faculty. 

Chi  Omega  Prize.  The  Mu  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Society  offers 
a  prize  of  $25  to  the  outstanding  woman  student  in  sociology,  economics, 
psychology,  and  political  science  in  rotating  order.  For  the  year  1948-1949 
the  prize  will  be  awarded  in  economics.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  prize, 
a  student  must  take  at  least  three  courses  per  quarter  throughout  the  year. 

Joe  Brown  Connally  Prize.  This  prize  of  $100  was  established  by  his  fam- 
ily in  memory  of  Joe  Brown  Connally.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  class  who  is  most  proficient  in  Georgia  history.  Selection 
made  by  head  of  the  History  Department  in  consultation  with  the  instructor 
of  the  class  in  Georgia  History. 

Dairy  Products  Judging  Award.  Trophies  and  products  are  given  by 
various  commercial  companies  to  encourage  interest  in  the  Dairy  Products 
Judging  Contest,  which  is  open  to  all  students  interested  in  judging  dairy 
products. 

Debaters  Medal.  The  University  awards  annually  a  key  to  each  of  the 
six  members  of  the  freshman  class  who  are  selected  by  the  Debate  Council 
for  membership  on  the  Freshman  Debate  Team. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  War  Scholarship.  A  fund  set  up  by  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta  Sorority  and  the  national  organization  to  aid 
a  junior  or  senior  woman  to  continue  her  studies.  Application  blanks  may 
be  secured  from  the  Secretary  of  Scholarship  Committee.  Recommendations 
are  made  to  the  national  sorority  by  a  local  committee,  final  awards  made 
by  National  Office  of  Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key.  The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  national  com- 
merce fraternity  awards  annually  a  gold  key  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  has  made  the  best  record  during  the  year.  The 
award  is  based  on  scholarship   and   character. 

The  Felton  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  by  the  will  of  Rebecca  Lati- 
mer Felton  in  memory  of  her  children,  and  is  to  be  used  to  educate  and  assist 
in  the  education  of  men  students.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 
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First  Honob  Graduate  Scholarships.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
superior  high  school  graduates  to  come  to  the  University,  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  authorized  the  University  to  award  to  the  first-honor  graduate 
of  each  accredited  high  school  in  the  state  a  one-year  scholarship.  The  holder 
of  such  a  scholarship,  if  he  enters  the  University  within  twenty  months 
after  graduation  from  high  school,  will  be  relieved  of  the  payment  of  all  fees 
during  the  freshman  year  except  the  $22.50  student  activity  fee  required  of 
all  students.  This  latter  fee  covers  the  cost  of  hospital  service,  of  sub- 
scriptions to  student  publications,  of  tickets  to  all  athletic  events;  it  also 
provides  funds  for  lectures,  recitals,  and  all  forms  of  social  and  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Correspondence  regarding  these  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions. 

Harrison  Prize.  The  Harrison  Company,  law-book  publishers  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  law  graduating  class  who 
makes  the  highest  average  during  his  senior  year  a  copy  of  Redfearn's  Wills 
and  Administration  of  Estates  in  Georgia,  Revised  Edition.  Selection  is  made 
by  the  Law  faculty. 

Walter  B.  Hell  Prize  in  Ethics.  The  late  Judge  Horace  Russell  estab- 
lished an  annual  prize  of  $50  that  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  writes  the 
best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the  field  of  Ethics  assigned  by  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  Award  is  made  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Philosophy  Department. 

Junior  Orator's  Prize.  The  University  awards  annually  a  silver  loving 
cup  to  that  member  of  the  junior  class  who  delivers  the  best  original 
oration.  Sponsored  by  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Societies, 
judged  by  members  of  University  faculty. 

Kroger  Company  Scholarship.  Four  scholarships  of  $500  each  are  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Kroger  Company  to  Georgia  high  school  graduates  who  enter 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Home  Economics  the  Fall  Quar- 
ter of  1948.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  must  be 
filed  by  July  1,  1948. 

Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Company  Prize.  The  Lawyers  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  class 
in  Legal  Bibliography  who  makes  the  highest  grade  a  copy  of  Ballentine's 
Law  Dictionary.     Selection  made  by  Law  faculty. 

Isaac  Meinhard  Memorial  Award.  A  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  from 
which  the  net  annual  income  is  used  to  provide  an  annual  prize  for  the 
student  who  has  the  highest  average  grade  for  all  of  his  law  work.  Selected 
by  Law  faculty. 

Quimby  Melton-Griffin  News  Prize.  A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  given 
by  Quimby  Melton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Griffin  News,  to  the  winner 
of  an  essay  contest,  the  subject  of  the  essay  and  the  number  of  words 
determined  by  the  donor.  A  committee  of  judges  is  appointed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mr.  Melton. 
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Hamtttqn  McWhorter  Prize.  Hamilton  McWhorter  of  the  class  of  1S75 
provided  for  the  award  annually  of  a  medal  to  that  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  University  having  the  highest  scholastic  average  on  the 
year's  work. 

Best  Michael  Scholarship.  The  family  of  the  late  Bert  Michael  of  the 
class  of  1912  gave  to  the  University  a  fund  of  $1,000.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  awarded  annually  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  junior  class 
who  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  In  making  the  award  the 
faculty  committee  considers  scholarship,  qualities  of  character,  and  also 
financial  need. 

Music  Scholarship.  Private  donations  to  the  Music  Department  to  pro- 
vide small  scholarships  for  outstanding  students.  Correspondence  con- 
cerning these  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  Hugh  Hodgson,  Head  of 
the  Music  Department. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Prize.  The  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  honorary  fra- 
ternity awards  annually  a  silver  loving  cup  to  that  male  student  in  the 
University  who  makes  the  highest  scholastic  average  during  the  academic 
year.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  prize,  a  student  must  have  been  in 
residence  at  the  University  for  three  quarters. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  offers  two 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  $50  each  per  quarter,  or  $200  each  per  year  of  four 
quarters.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  men  and  women  in  the  upper  one- 
third  of  the  graduating  class  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  who 
can  present  proper  letters  of  recommendation.  For  information  on  these 
scholarships,  prospective  applicants  should  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Prizes.  The  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honorary  society  offers  to 
that  member  of  the  sophomore  class,  to  that  member  of  the  junior  class, 
and  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  whose  scholastic  work  shows  the 
greatest  improvement  over  the  work  of  the  preceding  years  a  copy  of 
Webster's  International  Dictionary.    Each  of  these  prizes  has  a  value  of  $25. 

Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Association  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships 
yearly  to  high  school  graduates  of  the  same  value  as  the  First  Honor 
Scholarships.  The  winners  are  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  through  the  GSPA  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  advisers 
of  the  various  high  school  publications  of  the  state.  Correspondence  con- 
cerning these  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  John  E.  Drewry,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Purina  Mills  Scholarship.  The  Purina  Mills  Company  of  St.  Louis  gives 
a  scholarship  that  consists  of  paying  the  recipient's  expenses  for  one  month 
of  study  in  the  factories  and  laboratories  of  the  company  and  a  leadership 
course  on  Lake  Michigan  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the  junior  class  in 
Animal  Husbandry.  The  staff  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  makes 
the  selection. 

Redfearn  Prize.    Mr.  D.  H.  Redfearn,  '09,  of  the  Miami  bar  offers  a  prize 
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of  $50  to  the  law  student  writing  the  best  article  on  Suggested  Changes  in 
the  Remedial  Laws  of  Georgia.     Selected  by  Law  faculty. 

The  Neel  Reid  Memorial  Scholarship  Loan  Fcnd.  The  Peachtree  Garden 
Club  of  Atlanta  in  1947,  as  a  memorial  to  Neel  Reid,  established  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  in  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  This  gift,  the  corpus 
of  which  is  $7,000,  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Foundation. 

Horace  Russell  Prize  hi  Psychology.  The  late  Judge  Horace  Russell 
established  an  annual  prize  of  $50  that  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  writes 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the  field  of  psychology  assigned  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Scholarship  Awards.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national 
journalistic  fraternity  awards  annually  a  certificate  and  key  to  the  out- 
standing male  senior  in  journalism.  He  is  selected  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  faculty 
adviser  of  the  chapter,  and  one  alumni  member. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Scholarship  Awards.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national 
journalistic  fraternity  awards  annually  certificates  of  distinction  to  those 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  who  stand  in  the  upper  ten  percent 
of  their  class. 

Sophomore  Declamation  Prize.  The  University  awards  each  year  a  silver 
loving  cup  to  that  member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  is  adjudged  to  be 
the  best  declaimer.  Sponsored  by  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary 
Societies,  judged  by  members  of  the  University  faculty. 

Special  Scholarship  Awards.  From  various  sources  the  University  has 
funds  available  for  scholarship  grants  which  may  be  awarded  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  donations.  These  scholarships  range  in  amounts 
from  tuition  and  fees  to  all  necessary  expenses  to  attend  the  University. 

Swift  and  Company  Scholarship.  Swift  and  Company  of  Chicago  offers 
a  scholarship  that  consists  of  paying  the  recipient's  expenses  in  Chicago 
for  one  week  of  intensive  instruction  in  livestock  marketing  to  the  student 
who  writes  the  best  essay  on  some  phase  of  livestock  marketing.  This 
scholarship  is  administered  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 

U.  D.  C.  Scholarships.  Yearly  scholarship,  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
First  Honor  Scholarship.  Recipient,  who  is  selected  by  the  Laura  Ruther- 
ford Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  of  Athens,  Georgia,  must  be  a  lineal  descendant 
of  a  Confederate  veteran.  Correspondence  concerning  this  scholarship  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Laura  Rutherford  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

A  similar  scholarship  is  awarded  a  student  named  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  under  its  rules  gov- 
erning the  award.  Correspondence  concerning  this  should  be  addressed  to 
the  National  Office  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

Watson  Scholarship.  Colonel  J.  D.  Watson,  of  Winder,  Georgia,  has 
provided  scholarships  similar  in  value  to  the  First  Honor  Scholarships 
for  a  number  of  his  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 
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Xi  Sigma  Pi  Prize.  The  Forestry  Club  of  the  University  offers  a  prize 
of  $10  to  that  member  of  the  freshman  class  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
who  does  the  most  outstanding  work  during  the  year.  Selected  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  organization. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  scholarships,  write 
to  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes  for  graduate  students  will  be  found 
under  Graduate  School. 


STUDENT  LIFE  AND  ACTIVITIES 
STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  University  maintains  certain  counseling  and  guidance  services  for 
all  of  its  students.  Each  academic  dean  either  personally  or  through  ap- 
pointed assistants  guides  each  student  in  his  academic  problems,  especially 
in  arranging  schedules,  the  satisfaction  of  degree  requirements,  problems 
about  probations  and  other  problems  of  an  academic  character.  In  addition 
counseling  and  guidance  services  of  other  sorts  are  available.  The  Dean  of 
Men  and  Dean  of  Women  and  their  staffs  are  especially  concerned  with  prob- 
lems which  do  not  lie  entirely  in  the  academic  field.  Attached  to  the  staffs 
are  a  counselor  to  men  students  and  a  counselor  to  women  students.  The  Vet- 
erans Guidance  Center,  sponsored  by  the  University  under  contract  with  the 
Veterans  Administration,  has  elaborate  testing  and  clinical  services,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  veterans  but  also  available  for  certain  testing  programs  and 
for  special  cases  of  any  nature  referred  to  it  by  the  other  counseling  units, 
whether  the  student  is  a  veteran  or  not.  The  staff  of  the  Psychology  De- 
partment has  been  active  in  the  counseling  of  students,  and  this  program 
is  being  constantly  elaborated.  The  College  of  Education  has  a  counseling 
clinic  especially  for  its  students  set  up  as  part  of  its  teaching  program.  The 
office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  maintains  a  placement  office  and 
guidance  service  especially  for  seniors  or  those  seeking  work  either  on  or  off 
the  campus. 

The  University  is  attempting  to  maintain  close  personal  relations  between 
the  students  and  the  faculty  members;  and  a  part  of  each  teacher's  duties 
is  personal  conferences  and  the  personal  guidance  of  students,  whether 
formal  or  informal  in  nature. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Department  of  Student  Health  was  established  for  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  health  of  students  attending  the  University.  In  1940  Judge 
Price  Gilbert  gave  to  the  University  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  in- 
firmary.  This  building  is  known  as  Gilbert  Memorial  Infirmary. 

A  part  of  the  fees  paid  by  each  student  goes  into  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  infirmary.  In  return  the  student  receives  a  thorough  physical  exami- 
nation each  year  and  is  entitled  to  call  at  the  infirmary  at  any  time  be- 
tween eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  free 
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consultation  service.  A  bed  is  made  available  to  any  student  needing  hos- 
pital care.  Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  infirmary  are  charged  $1.50 
per  day  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals  and  laundry. 

When  one  of  the  University  physicians  visits  a  student  at  a  dormitory 
or  outside  of  the  infirmary,  a  fee  of  $2  is  charged. 

The  University  does  not  attempt  to  provide  the  services  of  surgical  special- 
ists, dental  care,  special  nursing,  or  other  unusual  treatment  as  a  regular 
part  of  its  health  program.  When  such  services  become  necessary,  the  Uni- 
versity physician  (preferably  after  consultation  with  the  parents  of  the 
student  involved)  refers  the  case  to  a  local  specialist  or  consultant.  The 
infirmary  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  such  special  services.  In  case  of 
an  operation  or  certain  types  of  contagious  diseases,  either  the  University 
physician  or  the  special  consultant  will  place  the  student  in  one  of  the  two 
local  hospitals,  at  the  expense  of  the  student. 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  SERIES 

A  portion  of  the  fees  paid  by  students  is  set  aside  in  a  special  fund  to 
provide  financial  support  for  the  University  Lecture  Series.  Each  year 
several  distinguished  speakers  and  artists  are  brought  to  the  University. 
The  object  of  these  programs  is  to  offer  to  the  students  the  advantages  of 
cultural  entertainments.  Every  student  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
at  the  University  has  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  some  of  the  most 
renowned  figures  in  the  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  worlds. 

ARTISTIC,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Art  Department  presents  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  both  old  and 
contemporary  artists  in  a  constantly  changing  series.  The  Art  Students' 
League  sponsors  painting  and  sketching  trips,  auctions  and  exhibitions  of 
student  work  as  well  as  other  related  art  activities  which  are  open  to 
students  of  the  entire  University. 

The  University  Theatre  of  the  Department  of  Drama  produces  either  one 
or  two  major  productions  each  quarter.  All  students  of  the  University  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  any  phase  of  these  productions. 

The  Department  of  Drama,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  Theatre, 
brings  outstanding  professional  companies  to  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  during  the  year. 

Musical  activities  include  the  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Women's  Glee 
Club,  the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  University  Band,  and  a  dance 
orchestra.    The  Men's  Glee  Club  makes  at  least  one  tour  each  year. 

Occasionally  students  particularly  qualified  for  the  band  or  orchestra 
have  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  small  amount  for  their  services  to  these 
groups.  This  opportunity  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  student  activity  scholar- 
ship but  in  reality  it  is  part-time  work. 

Music  Appreciation  Hour,  conducted  every  Thursday  by  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department,  is  designed  to  teach  students  to  enjoy  good  music.  This 
hour  has  been  very  popular  with  the  students  and  with  the  people  of  Athens. 
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ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 

The  University  appreciates  the  interests  and  needs  of  men  and  women 
students  in  the  field  of  sports  activities.  To  develop  the  interests  and  fulfill 
these  needs  the  University  sponsors  a  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  intramural  sports  activities  for  men  and  intramural  sports  activities 
for  women. 

The  intercollegiate  athletic  program  includes  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  cross  country,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  rifle 
marksmanship. 

The  men's  intramural  sports  program  includes  touch  football,  basketball, 
Softball,  golf,  tennis,  track,  badminton,  handball,  swimming,  horseshoes, 
volleyball,  and  bowling. 

The  women's  intramural  sports  program,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women  and  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  in- 
cludes volleyball,  swimming,  horseshoes,  golf,  basketball,  bowling,  table 
tennis,  rifle  marksmanship,  fencing,  badminton,  softball,  tennis,  archery, 
and  others. 

FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES 

True  to  the  traditions  of  southern  oratory  and  debate,  the  University 
offers  four  debating  societies  to  the  students:  Demosthenian  Literary  Society 
and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society  (for  men),  Pioneer  Club  (for  women), 
and  Agricultural  Club  (for  agricultural  students).  Throughout  the  year 
intersociety  debates  and  orations  maintain  unusual  interest  in  the  societies. 

Apart  from  the  literary  societies  the  University  sponsors  debating  teams 
open  to  men  and  women  students.  These  teams  engage  the  outstanding 
colleges  of  the  South  and  of  the  nation. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Student  publications  include  three  of  a  campus-wide  nature,  The  Red  and 
Black  (weekly  newspaper),  Pandora  (the  University  year  book),  and  The 
Georgia  Cracker  (a  monthly  literary  and  humor  magazine).  In  addition  to 
these  campus-wide  publications  there  are  certain  student  publications  spon- 
sored by  the  various  schools  and  colleges  or  by  organizations  on  the  campus. 
Among  these  are:  Georgia  Agriculturist  (monthly  magazine  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture),  Cypress  Knee  (publication  of  the  School  of  Forestry),  The 
Georgia  Clover  Leaf  (year  book  of  4-H  Clubs),  Georgia  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer (year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering). 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Three  major  units  of  student  religious  activity,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA, 
and  the  Coordinate  Campus  YWCA,  function  under  the  University  Volun- 
tary Religious  Association.  The  University  recognizes  that  religious  influ- 
ences are  essential  to  the  well-rounded  development  of  the  individual.  The 
Association  cooperates  with  student  pastors  and  workers  maintained  by  the 
Athens  churches,  and  throughout  the  year  sponsors  special  programs  for 
and  by  the  students. 
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FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 

Social  organizations  on  the  campus  include  men's  Greek  letter  fraternities 
and  women's  Greek  letter  sororities.  These  organizations,  as  well  as  many- 
clubs  and  societies  of  a  social  nature,  provide  the  campus  with  many  social 
functions  during  the  year. 

HOUSING  OF  STUDENTS 

Residence  halls  situated  on  the  University  campus  accommodate  approxi- 
mately twenty-two  hundred  students.  Fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  club 
organizations  such  as  Baptist  Student  Center,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
others  provide  accommodations  for  a  limited  number  of  students.  Private 
homes  and  boarding  houses  list  available  space  with  the  University  Housing 
Offices.  Communications  on  housing  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Men's  Housing  or  the  Director  of  Women's  Housing. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS  FOR  MEN 
North  Campus 

Candler  Hall  —Room  charges  $27  per  quarter 

Clarke  Howell  Hall  Room  charges  $30  per  quarter 

Joe  Brown  Hall  Room  charges  $27  per  quarter 

Graduate  Hall  Room  charges  $27,  $32  per  quarter 

Memorial  Hall  Room  charges  $32  per  quarter 

Milledge   Hall    Room  charges  $27,  $30  per  quarter 

Milledge  Annex  ....Room  charges  $32  per  quarter 

Lucas  House  Room  charges  $23  per  quarter 

Convenient  dining  room  for  all  students  on  North  Campus  at  Denmark 
Hall. 

South  Campus 

Dudley  Hall  _ Room  charges  $26  per  quarter 

Fain  Fall  Room  charges  $26  per  quarter 

Griggs  Hall  Room  charges  $26  per  quarter 

Independence  Hall    (temporary)    Room  charges  $23  per  quarter 

Wilkins  Hall  Room  charges  $23  per  quarter 

Emergency  Housing  Units  (FPHA) 

Bibb,  DeKalb,  Jackson,  Fulton,  Cobb,  Floyd,  Chatham,  Muscogee,  and 
Richmond  Halls.  These  units  are  operated  under  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  Room  charges  approximately  $20  per 
quarter.  Convenient  dining  facilities  for  all  students  on  South  Campus 
at  Snelling  Hall. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  importance  of  convenient  and  suitable  living  arrangements  for  women 
students  is  fully  realized  by  the  University,  which  provides  residence  halls 
for  all  women  students  not  living  in  town  with  their  families  or  with  rela- 
tives. Women  students  are  required  to  live  in  University  dormitories  unless 
they  are  married,  are  graduate  students,  are  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
or  are  living  with  relatives. 
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Coordinate  Campus  (First  year  students) 

Winnie  Davis  Hall  Resident  House  Director  in  each  dormitory.  Room 

Miller  Hall  charges  $35  per  quarter.  Central  dining  facilities 

Gilmer  Hall  at  Rhodes  Hall. 

Bradwell  Hall 
Senior  Hall 

North  Campus 

Crawford  W.  Long  House  Resident  House  Director  in  charge. 

Room  charges  $35  per  quarter.   Convenient  dining 
facilities  at  Denmark  Hall. 

Lucy  Cobb  Campus  (Upper  class  students) 

Lucy  Cobb  Hall  Resident  House  Director  in  Charge. 

Margaret  Hall  Room  charges  $35  per  quarter. 

Resident  dining  hall. 

South  Campus  (Upper  class  students) 

Mary  Lyndon  Hall  Resident  House  Director  in  each  dormitory.  Room 

Rutherford  Hall  charges  $35  per  quarter.  Convenient  dining  facili- 

Soule  Hall  ties  at  Snelling  Hall. 

University  operated  residence  halls  are  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  prior  to  the  first  date  of  registration  and  are  closed  on  the  day  following 
the  last  scheduled  date  of  examinations  at  the  end  of  a  quarter.  All  rooms 
in  residence  halls  are  furnished  with  single  beds,  chairs,  study  tables,  clothes 
cabinet  or  closet,  and  dressers  or  chest  of  drawers.  Students  are  expected 
to  furnish  pillows,  bed  linens,  blankets,  and  towels.  It  is  suggested  that  stu- 
dents bring  study  lamps,  dresser  scarfs,  and  small  rugs.  Use  of  extra  electri- 
cal heat  appliances  such  as  pressing  irons,  hot  plates,  heaters,  etc.  is  not  al- 
lowed in  student  rooms. 

Housing  for  Married  Students.  The  FPHA  has  established  on  the  Univer- 
sity campus  137  units  for  married  students  without  children,  and  190  units 
for  those  with  children.  These  units  include  trailers,  efficiency  apartments, 
one,  two,  and  three-bedroom  prefabricated  units.  Assignments  to  these  units 
are  made  from  a  waiting  list  which  is  established  according  to  date  of  appli- 
cation.  Housing  for  married  students  off  the  campus  is  very  limited. 

Dining  Halls.  University  operated  dining  halls,  Denmark  Hall,  Lucy  Cobb, 
Rhodes  Hall,  and  Snelling  Hall,  situated  in  the  proximity  of  the  various 
residence  halls  as  listed  above,  serve  students  and  faculty  exclusively.  Meals 
are  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  dietitians.  Service  is 
cafeteria  style,  items  priced  individually,  and  paid  for  as  taken.  Meal  coupon 
books  having  a  value  of  $20  worth  of  meals  and  usable  at  any  of  the  dining 
halls  are  sold  at  a  discount  at  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

Laundry  Service:  The  University  operates  on  the  campus  a  laundry  for 
the  convenience  of  members  of  the  student  body.  Charges  for  this  service 
are  reasonable  and  are  at  rates  below  those  generally  prevailing  at  commer- 
cial laundries. 

Room  Damage  Deposit:  A  room  damage  deposit  of  $10  is  required  of  each 
student  residing  in  a  dormitory.  This  deposit  must  be  made  when  the  room 
is  assigned  to  the  student  and  it  will  be  held  until  the  room  has  been  va- 
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cated  and  inspected  by  a  University  official.  If  there  is  no  damage  to  the 
University  property,  the  $10  will  be  refunded.  If  anyone  who  receives  a 
dormitory  assignment  is  unable  to  attend  the  University,  or  for  any  reason 
does  not  desire  the  assignment  he  must  NOTIFY  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT 
LEAST  TWENTY  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  QUARTER  BEGINS,  and  the  deposit 
will  be  refunded.  If  this  required  notice  is  not  given,  NO  REFUND  WILL 
BE  MADE. 

If  a  student  does  not  appear  to  occupy  a  room  or  if  an  official  notification 
of  a  delay  is  not  filed  within  five  days  of  the  registration  date,  the  Univer- 
sity reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  reservation  and  to  assign  the  room  to 
another  student. 

Room  and  Board  Refunds:  A  student  withdrawing  from  the  University 
will  be  charged  a  daily  rate  for  room  and  board  from  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  After  deductions  for  these  charges  have 
been  made  the  balance  of  the  student's  payments  will  be  refunded  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  during  which  he  withdraws. 

Payments  for  room  and  board  will  not  be  refunded  to  a  student  who,  while 
continuing  as  a  student  in  the  University,  moves  to  a  private  home  or  to  a 
sorority  or  fraternity  house,  or  who  ignores  a  room  assignment. 

Room  and  Board  in  Fraternity  and  Sorority  Houses:  Each  of  the  local 
chapters  of  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  maintains  a  house 
which  provides  facilities  for  room  and  board  for  its  members.  There  are 
thirteen  sororities  and  seventeen  national  fraternities  at  the  University. 

All  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  and  his  associates.  All  sorority  and 
several  of  the  fraternity  houses  have  house  directors  who  exercise  an  im- 
mediate supervision  over  the  activities  of  the  houses. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 
FEES  PAYABLE  ON  REGISTRATION 

Matriculation  Fee.  Resident  Students.  Each  student  who  is  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  required  to  pay  during  the  registration  period  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter  a  matriculation  fee  of  $47.50. 

Non-Resident  Tuition.  Every  non-resident  student  shall  pay  during  the 
registration  period  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  a  non-resident  tuition 
fee  of  $100  in  addition  to  the  regular  matriculation  fees  charged  resident 
students. 

Matriculation  Fee  for  Law  Students.  Students  taking  professional  work 
in  law  are  required  to  pay  $12.50  more  per  quarter  than  regular  students. 
Students  who  are  residents  of  Georgia  must  pay  quarterly  a  fee  of  $60  and 
non-resident  students  are  required  to  pay  a  non-resident  tuition  fee  of  $100 
in  addition  to  the  $60  charged  resident  students. 

Matriculation  Fee  for  Veterinary  Medicine  Students.  Students  taking 
professional  work  in  veterinary  medicine  are  required  to  pay  $27.50  more 
per  quarter  than  regular  students.    Students  who  are  residents  of  Georgia 
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must  pay  quarterly  a  matriculation  fee  of  $75,  and  non-resident  students 
are  required  to  pay  a  non-resident  tuition  fee  of  $100  in  addition  to  the  $75 
charged  resident  students. 

Student  Nueses.  The  University  of  Georgia  basic  student  nurses  will  be 
charged  $10  a  quarter  while  they  are  having  their  clinical  nursing  in- 
struction at  the  hospitals  and  in  Public  Health.  This  fee  covers  registra- 
tion and  supervision  by  the  University  Department  of  Nursing  Education. 

Matriculation  Fee  foe  Students  with  Less  Than  Ten  Quarter  Hours. 
Students  who  are  permitted  to  register  for  less  than  ten  quarter  hours  of 
work  must  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $3.50  for  each  quarter  hour.  Non- 
resident students  of  this  class  must  pay  a  non-resident  tuition  fee  of  $7  for 
each  quarter  hour  of  work  taken  in  addition  to  the  $3.50  per  quarter  hour 
charged  to  resident  students.  Students  taking  ten  quarter  hours  or  more 
must  pay  the  maximum  fees. 

DEFINITION  OF  LEGAL  RESIDENCE 

To  be  considered  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  a  student  must  present  evidence  as  follows: 

(a)  If  under  21  years  of  age,  that  the  supporting  parent  (or  guardian) 
has  been  a  dona  fide  resident  of  the  State  of  Georgia  for  at  least  one  year 
next  preceding  the  registration  date. 

In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is  appointed  as  the  guardian 
of  a  non-resident  minor,  such  minor  does  not  become  a  resident  until  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  then  only  upon 
proper  showing  that  such  appointment  was  not  made  to  avoid  the  non-resident 
fee. 

(b)  If  over  21  years  of  age,  that  bona  fide  residence  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  been  established  for  at  least  one  year  next  preceding  registration  and 
that  he  is  eligible  to  become  a  registered  voter.  No  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  or  lost  residence  while  a  student  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Auditor's  Fee.  Persons  desiring  to  attend  courses  or  lectures  without 
examination  or  credit  may  secure  an  auditor's  ticket.  Fees  for  auditors  are 
the  same  as  those  for  students  registered  for  credit. 

Breakage  Deposits  and  Special  Fees.  There  are  no  general  laboratory 
fees,  but  there  are  a  few  courses  offered  that  require  special  fees,  such  as 
agronomy  for  cotton  grading  and  field  trips;  forestry  for  forestry  camp; 
landscape  architecture  for  field  trips  and  music  for  private  lessons.  The 
catalogue  description  of  a  course  indicates  the  amount  of  any  special  fee  that 
may  be  required  of  those  registering  for  the  course. 

In  certain  laboratory  courses  requiring  the  use  of  expensive  equipment, 
students  must  pay  a  breakage  deposit  fee.  This  fee  will  be  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  year  less  any  deductions  for  breakage.  Students  whose  breakage 
has  exceeded  the  deposit  must  make  an  additional  payment  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  catalogue  statement  regarding  a  course  indicates  any  breakage 
deposit  fee  that  may  be  required. 
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Military  Uniforms,  Fees,  and  Textrooks.  Uniforms  are  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  the  use  of  basic  course  students,  but  these  uni- 
forms remain  the  property  of  the  United  States.  A  deposit  of  $50  is  required 
from  each  basic  course  student  to  insure  against  loss  of  or  damage 
to  uniforms  issued.  Advanced  course  students  are  furnished  uniforms  on 
a  commutation  status.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  First  and  Second 
Advanced  courses,  including  ROTC  Summer  Camp,  the  uniform  becomes 
the  property  of  the  student.  A  deposit  of  $50  will  be  required  from  each 
advanced  student  to  insure  against  loss  of  or  damage  to  the  uniform  prior 
to  completion  of  the  advanced  courses.  These  deposits  for  uniforms  will 
be  returned  to  the  student  when  he  leaves  the  University  or  completes  the 
course,  provided  he  has  turned  in  his  uniform  in  good  order.  All  text  books 
required  for  courses  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  are  furnished  free  of 
charge  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

TIME  AND  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  OF  FEES  AND  CHARGES 

Time  of  Payment.  All  fees,  deposits,  and  charges  for  room  and  board 
are  payable  during  the  registration  period  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
A  student  is  not  officially  registered  as  a  student  in  the  University  until 
such  fees  and  charges  are  paid.  Students  who  do  not  make  payment  within 
the  registration  period  will  be  required  to  pay  the  service  charge  for  late 
registration. 

Method  of  Payment.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer's 
office  in  the  Academic  Building  on  the  north  campus.  Fees  and  charges 
may  be  paid  in  cash  or  by  check  in  the  exact  amount  of  the  student's  bill. 
If  a  check  given  for  a  student's  bill  is  not  paid  on  presentation  to  the  bank 
on  which  it  is  drawn,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled.  If  the 
registration  is  cancelled  after  the  registration  period  for  the  quarter  has 
expired,  the  student  may  re-register  only  on  payment  of  the  service  charge 
for  late  registration. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  their  money  in  the  form  of  express  or 
travelers'  checks  or  money  orders  and  to  deposit  these  in  a  local  bank. 

SPECIAL  FEES  AND  CHARGES 

Change  of  Course  Fee.  A  fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  a  change  of  course 
by  a  student  unless  the  change  is  made  in  the  regular  assigned  period  or 
for  good  reason  beyond  the  control  of  the  student. 

Service  Charge  for  Late  Registration.  A  student  who  fails  to  register 
on  the  days  set  aside  for  that  purpose  will' be  subject  to  penalties  as  follows: 
For  the  first  day  beyond  the  scheduled  dates,  $10;  and  for  each  succeeding 
day  up  to  and  including  the  fourth  day,  $2;  or  a  total  of  $16. 

Special  Examination  Fee.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  charge 
a  fee  of  $2  for  any  special  examination  that  may  be  given  at  the  request 
of  a  student. 

Fine  for  Absences  Before  and  After  Holidays.  A  student  who  is  absent 
from  any  class  or  regular  University  exercise  on  the  day  before  or  the  day 
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after  a  holiday  period  and  who  has  no  valid  excuse  for  such  absence  may 
be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  $2  for  each  of  the  days  on  which  an  absence 
occurred. 

Transcript  Fee.  A  student  who  has  discharged  all  financial  obligations 
to  the  University  is  entitled  to  receive  on  request  and  without  charge  one 
transcript  of  his  academic  record.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be  made  for  each 
additional  transcript. 

Diploma  Fee.  The  fee  for  a  diploma  is  $5.  This  fee  should  be  paid  early 
in  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  graduation. 

Graduate  Record  Examination.  All  graduate  students  are  required  to 
take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  before  they  are  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy for  a  graduate  degree.  The  fee  for  this  examination  for  the  regularly 
enrolled  student  is  $3.  For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  University  at 
the  time  the  examination  is  taken  the  fee  is  $5. 

FEE  REFUNDS 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  from  the  University  within  one  week 
following  the  scheduled  registration  date  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  fees  paid  for  that  quarter. 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  within  a  period  of  one  to  two  weeks 
after  the  scheduled  registration  date  are  entitled  to  60  percent  of  the  fees 
paid  for  that  quarter. 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  during  the  period  between  two  and  three 
weeks  after  the  scheduled  registration  date  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  40 
percent  of  the  fees  paid  for  that  quarter. 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  within  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks 
after  scheduled  registration  date  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  20  per  cent  of 
the  fees  paid  for  that  quarter. 

Students  who  withdraw  after  a  period  of  four  weeks  has  elapsed  from 
the  scheduled  registration  date  will  be  entitled  to  no  refund  of  any  part  of 
the  fees  paid  for  that  quarter. 

Students  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons  shall  have  no  right  to  a  refund 
of  any  portion  of  any  fees  paid. 

Breakage  deposits  less  any  authorized  deductions  will  be  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  or  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  following  a  student's 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Information  regarding  refunds  of  payment  of  room  and  board  is  set  forth 
under  the  heading  of  "Student  Housing." 

No  Refunds  of  Any  Nature  Can  Be  Made  Except  at  the  End  of  a  Quarter. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHANGE  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  its  fees  and  charges 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  without  previous  notice.  This  right 
will  be  exercised  cautiously. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reasonably  necessary  annual  expenses  of  a  student 
at  the  University  vary  from  $600  to  $750.  This  estimate  includes  University 
fees  and  cost  of  books,  military  uniform,  room,  board  and  laundry;  it  does 
not  include  travel,  clothing,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Law  students,  veterinary  medicine  students,  and  non-resident  students  will 
find  the  cost  somewhat  more  because  of  the  higher  fees  required  of  them. 


FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  STUDENTS 
LOAN  FUNDS 

For  the  assistance  of  deserving  students  who  have  not  sufficient  means 
to  pay  all  their  college  expenses  a  number  of  loan  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished by  friends  of  the  University.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  funds 
is  now  approximately  $1,325,900.  A  loan  to  a  student  in  any  academic 
year  will  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  amount  of  his  fees  during  that  year. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  application  for  loans  should  be  addressed  to 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid,  who  administers  the 
awarding  of  loans  under  the  policies  of  a  faculty  committee.  Applications  for 
loans  should  be  made  at  least  one  month  before  the  time  the  funds  will  be 
needed. 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  the  category  of  students  eligible  for  the 
loan  is  indicated.  Unless  otherwise  stated  the  loan  fund  is  available  only 
to  men  students. 

Luctle  Alexander  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Alpha  Zeta  Fund.     Members  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity. 

Alumni  Association  Fund.  (College  of  Agriculture.)  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Preston  S.  Arkwright  Fund.     All  students  of  the  University. 

R.  &  L.  Arnold  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Atlanta  Cotton  Oil  Company  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Atlanta  Journal  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Atlanta  Stockyards  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dupree  Barrett  Fund.    Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

L.  H.  Beall  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  H.  Brand  Fund.     The  University. 

Mary  Upshaw  Broach  Scholarship  Fund.     Home  Economics  students. 

Charles  McDonald  Brown  Fund.     The  University  and  The  Medical  College. 

Henry  W.  Brown  Fund.    The  University. 

Shepard  Bryan  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bernice  E.  Bullard  Fund.     Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 

Asa  G.  Candler  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Charles  H.  Chandler  Fund.   The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Charlton  County  4-H  Club  Dawson  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Chamberlain-Johnson-DuBose  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics. 

A.  F.  Churchill  Memorial  Fund.  Men  and  women  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Obadiah  Lewis  Cloud  Fund.     The  University. 

The  Dawson  Fund.    Men  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  women  in  the 

School  of  Home  Economics. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Cloudman  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
D.  A.  R.-Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  Fund.    Women  students  of  the  University. 

D.  A.  R.-Lila  Napier  Jelks   Fund    (Hawkinsville   Chapter).     Juniors   and 

seniors  of  the  University  whose  homes  are  in  Pulaski  County. 
D.  A.  R.  Memorial  Fund.     The  University. 

D.  A.  R.  Richmond  Walton  McCurry  Fund.  Women  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

D.  A.  R.-May  E.  Talmadge  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
W.  S.  Denmark  Fund.     Men  and  women  of  the  University. 
Druid  Hills  Methodist  Memorial  Educational  Fund.     The  University. 
Eugene  and  Harry  Dodd  Fund.     The  University. 

Elbert  County  Dawson  Fund.  Men  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  whose 
homes  are  in  Elbert  County. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  Fund.  (Alpha  Beta  Chapter.)    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Exchange  Club  (Atlanta).    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

W.  W.  Findley  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Lucy  Hurt  Fisheb  Fund.    Men  and  women  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Chas.  W.  Ford  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Forestry  Loan  Fund.    The  School  of  Forestry. 

Four-H  Club  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Freshman  Y  Commissioner  Fund.     Freshmen  women  of  the  University. 

Georgia-A  &  W.  P.  Railroad  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Georgia  Bankers'  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Georgia  Bankers'  Boys  Club  Fund.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Georgia  Bankers'  Girls  Club  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics. 

Georgia  Power  Company  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Girls  Canning  Club  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

James  C  Harris  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  in  the  University. 

Frank  Hawkins  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
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A.  L.  Hull  Memorial  Fund.    The  University. 

J.  H.  Hunt  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 

Mrs.  Graham  Johnson  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bess  D.  Jones  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Junior  League,  Atlanta  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics. 

Kthkwood  P.-T.A.  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  L.  Jr.,  and  John  King  Loan  Fund.    Men  students  of  the  University. 

J.  B.  Keough  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  Scholarship  Fund.  First  to  a  student  from  Rich- 
mond Academy  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  use  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia; second,  to  other  students  in  the  state. 

Landscape  Architecture  Student  Loan  Fund.  Students  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 

Francis  Eugene  Lanier  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics. 

Francis  A.  Lipscomb  Fund.    The  University. 

Arthur  Lucas  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  Fund.     The  University. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  McDuffie  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

McIntosh  County  Dawson  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  whose  homes  are  in  Mcintosh  County. 

Macon  County  Dawson  Fund.  The  College  of  Agriculture  whose  homes  are 
in  Macon  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  O.  Marshall  Fund.  Men  and  women  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

R.  H.  Martin  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

Moina  Michael  Fund.  (Given  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.)  Sons 
and  daughters  or  brothers  and  sisters  of  World  War  Veterans. 

Thos.  E.  Mitchell  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 

University  of  Georgia  Mitchell  Fund.    Men  and  women  of  the  University. 

Coordinate  Mitchell  Fund.    The  Coordinate  College. 

Georgia  Tech  Mitchell  Fund.  Students  of  Georgia  Tech.  (Write  Georgia 
Tech.) 

G.  S.  C.  W.  Mitchell  Fund.    Students  of  G.  S.  C.  W.     (Write  G.  S.  C.  W.) 

Moon  Loan  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 

R.  C.  Neely  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 

C.  T.  Nunnally  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 

J.  Carroll  Payne  Fund.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  Fund.    Members  of  that  fraternity. 

Benjamin  Z.  Phillips  Fund.     Members  of  the  second-year  law  class. 

Albon  W.  Reed  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Bebtha  Rich  Fund.    Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 
E.  Rivers  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
Jas.  D.  Robinson  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
S.  D.  V.  Fbatebnity  Fund.     The  College  of  Agriculture. 
Sale  City  Dawson  Fund.    Men  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  Sale  City. 
John  D.  Simmons  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
Hoke  Smith  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
Students  Loan  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Mark  Sullivan  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  University. 
Bebbyman  Thompson  Fund.     Men  and  women  from  Coweta  County. 
Meldbim  Thompson  Fund.     Senior  Law  students  of  the  University. 
Fbances  C.  Tuckeb  Fund.    Women  in  the  University. 
Leila  Bates  Tye  Fund.    Home  Economics  4-H  girls. 

Louis  Wellhouse  Memobial  Fund.    Men  and  women  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
C.  P.  Whitehead  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
Cecil  Wilcox  Loan  Fund.    Men  students  of  the  University. 
Robeet  W.  Woodbuff  Fund.    The  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ida  A.  Younq  Fund.    The  Coordinate  College. 

FOUNDATION  LOAN  FUNDS 

A  number  of  Educational  Loan  Foundations  outside  the  University  lend 
money  to  deserving  students  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  regular  Uni- 
versity funds.  Students  may  write  these  Foundations  directly  or  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Student  Aid  Supervisor  of  the  University.  Largest  among 
these  foundations  are: 

Lewis  H.  Beck  Foundation 
Mrs.  Miriam  W.  Jenkins,  Secretary,  1421  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Knights  Templab  Educational  Foundation 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Law,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  1558,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Pickett  and  Hatcheb  Educational  Foundation 
Mr.  Guy  E.  Snavely,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Columbus,  Georgia. 

Rotaby  Educational  Foundation  of  Atlanta 
Mr.  Kendall  Weisiger,  Chairman,  603  Forsyth  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Student  Aid  Foundation  of  the  Geobgia  Fedeeation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Pottinger,  Executive  Secretary,  2475  Rivers  Road,  N.  W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

John  T.  Hall  Student  Loan  Fund 
Mr.  Carroll  Payne  Jones,  Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Many  civic  organizations  and  clubs  throughout  the  cities  of  Georgia  main- 
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tain  loan  funds  for  local  students.    Students  should  make  inquiry  of  these 
clubs. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Besides  the  scholarships,  honors,  awards,  and  prizes  open  to  University 
students,  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  maintains  a  Bureau  of 
Student  Employment  in  its  Division  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid.  One  aim 
of  this  bureau  is  to  assist  students  who  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  earn 
a  part  of  their  college  expenses.  Work  opportunities  occur  in  the  libraries, 
dining  halls,  dormitories,  and  in  a  few  academic  departments.  A  few  jobs, 
formerly  called  student  activity  scholarships,  are  given  to  talented  students 
who  are  capable  of  serving  the  University  as  leaders  in  various  extra-curricu- 
lar activities.  Some  of  the  activities  in  which  such  students  may  engage  are 
the  University  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Debating  Teams. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  job  for  a  student  before  he  arrives  in  Ath- 
ens. Employers  usually  insist  on  personal  interviews.  A  student  should 
come  to  the  University  prepared  to  pay  all  his  expenses  for  at  least  the  first 
quarter  of  his  residence. 

Each  year  the  bureau  assists  many  students  in  finding  jobs.  A  student 
should  not  expect,  however,  to  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 
The  regular  academic  program  of  the  University  provides  a  full  load  of  work 
for  the  average  student.  A  student  who  does  any  considerable  amount  of 
outside  work  will  find  it  necessary  to  carry  a  reduced  load  of  academic 
work  and  to  spend  a  correspondingly  longer  time  at  the  University. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  employment  should  write  to  the  Director 
of  Placement  and  Student  Aid. 

Additional  financial  aid  for  graduate  students  will  be  found  under  Graduate 
School. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  Division  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid  undertakes  to  assist  those 
who  have  been  enrolled  as  students  in  securing  business  and  professional 
positions  and  teacher  appointments.  The  division  is  in  constant  touch  with 
a  large  number  of  alumni  and  business  organizations  and  school  systems 
that  are  potential  employers  of  University  students. 

Any  person,  whether  undergraduate  or  an  alumnus,  is  eligible  to  register 
for  placement  assistance.  All  seniors  and  graduate  students  are  urged  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid. 

In  addition  to  the  over-all  campus  placement  service  this  office  works 
very  closely  with  the  deans  of  the  professional  schools  in  aiding  with  the 
placement  of  their  graduates. 

The  Division  of  Placement  also  maintains  a  Camp  Placement  Bureau 
which  assists  students  and  graduates  to  locate  jobs  as  counselors  and  as- 
sistants in  summer  camps.  This  service  is  particularly  attractive  to  teachers 
whose  schools  do  not  have  a  summer  session.  Students  and  graduates 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Camp  Placement  Bureau  if  they  are  interested 
in  camp  work  for  the  next  summer.  For  placement  information  write  to  the 
Director  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  EXTENSION 

HISTORY 

The  Division  of  General  Extension  was  established  in  1922  as  the  Division 
of  Extension  Teaching  in  the  University.  Prior  to  that  time  the  extension 
activities  of  the  University  had  been  incidental  and  sporadic.  Two  years 
of  growth  and  expansion  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension.  Special  instructors  were  added  to  the  staff  and  a  Director 
was  placed  in  charge.  In  1932  the  Division  of  General  Extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Georgia  was  organized  and  the  University  office  became 
a  part  of  the  system-wide  division  with  offices  in  Atlanta.  In  1947,  the  Board 
of  Regents  transferred  the  Division  to  the  University  of  Georgia  with  offices 
again  on  the  University  campus. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Division  of  General  Extension  is  an  administrative  department  of  the 
University.  It  utilizes  the  resources  of  the  University,  both  human  and 
physical,  to  take  higher  education  from  the  campus  to  the  people  of  the  state. 
The  Division  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  extending  the  services 
of  the  University  System  to  all  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  These  services  are 
rendered  with  the  approval  of  the  administrative  and  departmental  heads 
and  are  directly  supervised  by  the  persons  responsible  for  the  work  on  the 
campus.  Academic  standards  of  the  University  are  fully  maintained  and  stu- 
dents participating  in  extension  activities  receive  the  same  amount  of  credit 
as  do  resident  students  for  the  same  or  equivalent  work. 

CREDIT 

Through  correspondence  study  and  extension  classes  the  Division  offers 
undergraduate  non-residence  credit  only  except  in  the  established  off-campus 
centers.  No  graduate  credit  can  be  earned  through  the  Division.  One-fourth 
of  the  total  requirements  for  any  one  of  the  bachelor  degrees  may  be  earned 
through  non-resident  study.  No  preliminary  examination  or  transcript  of 
credit  is  required  for  registration.  Full  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the 
applicant  for  academic  standing,  if  credit  is  desired. 

In-service-teachers  and  students  seeking  degrees  are  advised  to  contact  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and /or  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned 
regarding  course  requirements.  The  Division  of  General  Extension  will  make 
every  effort  to  offer  those  courses  of  most  value  to  students  but  cannot  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  determining  individual  requirements  for  degrees 
or  certificates. 

FEES 

Fees  charged  for  extension  class  instruction,  correspondence  instruction, 
and  off-campus  center  instruction  are  those  ordinarily  charged  for  resident 
students  at  the  University.  Matriculation  fee  is  $3.50  per  quarter  hour.  Lab- 
oratory and  registration  fees  are  at  the  regular  University  rate.  All  fees 
are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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VETERANS 

Veterans  who  qualify  under  Public  Law  346  and  Public  Law  16  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  of  the  Division  of  General  Extension.  The  Divi- 
sion offers  the  services  of  a  trained  Adviser  on  Veterans  affairs  for  con- 
sultation about  correspondence  and  extension  class  registration. 

MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  SERVICE 

Extension  Classes.  Each  year  the  Division  organizes  and  conducts  exten- 
sion classes  in  communities  throughout  the  state.  Work  done  in  these  classes 
corresponds  in  class  requirements  and  credit  hours  to  that  done  in  similar 
courses  on  the  campus.  These  courses  are  outlined  and  wherever  possible 
conducted  by  regular  members  of  the  University  System  faculties.  The  nature 
and  number  of  courses  given  by  extension  class  instruction  are  determined 
by  (1)  the  department  giving  the  course,  (2)  the  availability  of  competent 
instructional  staff,  (3)  the  availability  of  library,  laboratory,  and  other  physi- 
cal facilities,  and  (4)  the  location  and  number  of  persons  desiring  the  course. 
While  there  are  many  courses  that  may  be  given  profitably  away  from  the 
campus,  the  final  decision  as  to  course  offerings  rests  with  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned. 

Correspondence  Study.  Correspondence  courses  are  developed  and  taught 
by  regular  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  four  year  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity System.  They  are  comparable  in  content,  method,  and  time  require- 
ments to  those  courses  given  on  the  campus.  The  outlines  are  designed  to 
fill  the  definite  needs  of  those  who  cannot  attend  regular  University  sessions. 
Resident  students  who  wish  to  carry  correspondence  work  in  addition  to  their 
regular  load  must  have  the  written  permission  of  the  dean  of  their  college. 

Off-Campus  Centers.  Off-Campus  Centers  giving  a  maximum  of  ninety- 
six  quarter  hours  of  residence  credit  on  the  junior  college  level,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration,  have  been  established  at  strategic  cities.  This  program  is 
primarily  designed  to  give  evening  instruction  to  students  who  work  during 
the  day  and  are  unable  to  leave  their  home  communities  to  attend  college. 
The  instruction  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  departments  concerned 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Entrance  requirements  and  fees  are  the  same 
as  those  on  the  campus. 

Film  Library.  The  Division  of  General  Extension  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  educational  motion  pictures,  and  today  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
libraries  of  educational  film  in  the  southeast.  As  a  service  to  the  units  of 
the  University  System,  to  other  schools  and  colleges,  public  schools,  churches, 
and  club  groups  the  Division  offers  more  than  1500  titles  as  well  as  other 
audio-visual  aids. 

Educational  films  are  available  in  16  mm  size  to  the  units  of  the  University 
System  for  transportation  charges.  To  all  other  users  there  is  a  nominal 
charge  for  service  and  insurance.  The  library  constantly  is  adding  films 
suitable  for  use  at  the  college  level  and  for  adult  groups  in  the  community. 

Audio- Visual  Education  Department.    A  cooperative  arrangement  has  been 
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effected  between  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Division  of  General  Ex- 
tension to  provide: 

Audio-visual  clinics 
Audio-visual  consultant  service 
Extension  classes  in  the  use  of  Audio-visual  aids 
Speakers  for  Audio-visual  discussions 

Film  forums  in  which  film  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discussion  group 
technique. 

Through  this  department  teacher  groups  and  community  groups  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  the  personnel  of  the  Division  to  promote  audio-visual  edu- 
cation. 

Division  of  Forums.  Through  the  Division  of  Forums  community  groups, 
organizations,  and  agencies  may  develop  forums  on  current  topics  and  com- 
munity problems.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  and  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  System  are  trained  and  available  for  aid  to  com- 
munities. Outstanding  men  and  women  in  special  fields  may  be  reached 
through  the  Division  of  Forums  for  special  discussions.  All  inquiries  for 
this  service  should  be  sent  directly  to  Miss  Emily  Woodward,  Division  of 
Forums,  20  Ivy  Street,  S.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Adult  Education  Activities.  In  addition  to  the  forums  conducted  through 
the  Division  of  Forums  institutes  and  non-credit  courses  may  be  organized 
through  the  Division  of  General  Extension.  We  are  anxious  to  work  with 
community  groups  in  planning  short  courses  and  institutes  in  city  planning 
and  landscaping,  family  relationships  and  child  study,  art  and  music  appre- 
ciation, literature,  and  history. 

INQUIRIES 

All  inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  this  Division  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Director,  The  Division  of  General  Extension,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 
AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION   DIVISION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  approved  May  8,  1914,  and  supplementary  Acts,  and  under  the  terms 
of  Georgia's  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  these  Acts,  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  co-operatively  responsible  for  a  program  designed  to  make  available  the 
results  of  scientific  agricultural  research  to  those  engaged  in  practical  farm- 
ing and  to  those  interested  in  home  life  in  the  rural  areas.  As  a  means  of 
discharging  its  responsibility,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  established  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  and  placed  its  main  office  on  the  University 
campus  in  Athens.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  cooperates  with 
the  counties  of  the  state  in  the  employment  of  farm  and  home  demonstration 
agents;  it  also  employs  extension  specialists  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics to  aid  the  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  formulation 
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and  execution  of  programs  designed  to  improve  farm  and  home  practices 
and  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  rural  people.  The  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Division  is  responsible  for  agricultural  extension,  home 
demonstration,  and  4-H  Club  work. 

Those  interested  in  securing  information  about  any  phase  of  agricultural 
extension  work  should  write  to  Walter  Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  Athens,  Georgia. 

SHORT  COURSES,  CONFERENCES,  AND  INSTITUTES 

The  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  conduct  short  courses, 
conferences,  and  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  various  groups  of 
citizens  to  keep  informed  about  the  latest  developments  in  their  respective 
fields  of  interest.  Some  of  these  meetings  are  sponsored  by  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  social  organizations.  Members  of  the  University  faculty  and 
outside  specialists  offer  instruction  in  short  courses  and  conduct  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  conferences.  Public  announcement  is  made  from  time 
to  time  regarding  special  programs  of  this  type  that  will  be  held  on  the 
University  Campus. 

Among  the  conferences  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Education  are  the 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  School  Administrators  and  the  Rural 
Life  Conference.  For  several  years  the  Georgia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  held  a  Parent-Teacher  Institute  at  the  University  in  June. 

For  many  years  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  Georgia  Press  Associa- 
tion have  conducted  during  the  month  of  February  a  Press  Institute  for 
the  editors  of  the  papers  of  the  state. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  conducts  Short  Courses  for  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  as  a  definite  part  of  its  instructional  program.  These  courses  are 
normally  given  during  the  winter  months.  They  deal  with  any  subject- 
matter  related  to  agriculture  in  which  there  is  a  popular  interest.  An- 
nouncements will  be  mailed  to  anyone  on  request. 

Other  short  meetings  held  at  the  University  are  the  Woman's  Club  Insti- 
tute, the  Garden  Club  Institute,  and  the  conference  for  those  engaged  in 
insurance  work. 

The  University  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  organization  or  group  in 
planning  a  conference  or  institute  that  will  fill  a  worthwhile  need.  Com- 
munications regarding  such  matters  should  be  addressed  to  Joseph  A.  Wil- 
liams, Director  of  Conferences  and  Institutes,  University  of  Georgia. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  PRESS 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  was  established  in  1939.  One  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  advance  learning  and  disseminate  knowledge  by  the  publication 
of  books  that  in  their  content  and  presentation  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  human  affairs.  Another  purpose  is  to  encourage  creative  literary 
and  scientific  work  by  providing  facilities  for  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  such  work.  The  University  Press  is  glad  to  consider  for  publication 
not  only  the  work  of  University  professors  but  the  productions  of  scholars 
throughout  the  nation.     A  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the   Board   of 
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Regents  and  an  Advisory  Faculty  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  University  control  the  publishing  policies  and  supervise  the  work  of 
the  University  Press. 

Mimeographing 

Another  service  offered  by  the  Press  is  mimeographing,  available  to  de- 
partments and  organizations  of  the  University  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

For  information  regarding  the  publications  or  work  of  the  University 
Press,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  Athens,  Georgia.  A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Press 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  University  of  Georgia  conducts  a  complete  program  of  intercollegiate 
athletics.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Athletic  Con- 
ference and  abides  strictly  by  the  regulations  and  policies  of  the  conference. 
Although  the  University  Faculty  has  general  control  of  internal  policies  of 
the  University  relating  to  all  phases  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  Athletic  Association  has  been  created  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  business  and  financial  side  of  the  intercollegiate  program.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are  faculty  members.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  are  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University. 

The  funds  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  all  its  accounts  are  audited  by  a  representative  of 
the  State  Auditor's  office. 

ALUMNI  SOCIETY 

The  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society  was  organized  in  1834  and  has 
been  continuously  active  since  that  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep  former 
students  of  the  University  interested  in  and  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  also  to  encourage  former  students  to  manifest  a  continued  interest  in 
the  University. 

All  persons  who  at  any  time  were  matriculated  as  regular  students  in 
the  University  at  Athens  are  members  of  the  Society.  A  member  who  con- 
tributes annually  to  the  Alumni  Fund  has  the  privilege  of  voting  on  all 
business  matters,  is  eligible  for  election  as  an  officer  in  the  Society,  and 
receives  a  subscription  to  the  Alumni  Record,  a  monthly  magazine  about 
alumni  and  campus  activities.  Students  are  invited  to  visit  the  Alumni 
office,  to  confer  with  the  secretary,  and  to  learn  about  the  general  work 
of  the  society. 

The  government  of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Managers 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  Officers  of  the  Society  are  elected 
annually.  "Alumni  Day,"  the  time  for  class  reunions  and  other  alumni 
celebrations,  is  held  each  year  at  Commencement. 

The  business  offices  of  the  Alumni  Society  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Academic  Building,  afia*  are  under  the  direction  of  William  M.  Crane,  Jr., 
Alumni  Secretary. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

In  1937  the  Alumni  Society  through  its  officers  sponsored  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University  of  Georgia  Foundation.  The  Foundation  is  a  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  has  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  consists  of  twenty-three  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  purposes  of  the  University  Foundation  are  to  develop  the  facilities 
of  the  University  and  to  strengthen  its  financial  resources  by  encouraging 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  also  to  receive,  hold,  and  admin- 
ister such  gifts  of  money  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  donors. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  Foundation  is  particularly  interested 
in  receiving  donations  and  bequests  which  will  enable  it  to  make  financial 
provision  for  University  needs  other  than  those  that  are  adequately  met 
by  state  appropriations. 

The  officers  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Foundation  at  the  present  time 
are  Dr.  Phinizy  Calhoun,  President;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Cothran,  Vice  President; 
Mr.  Hughes  Spalding,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Cam  D.  Dorsey,  Treasurer.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  Foundation  may  be  obtained  from  Hughes  Spalding, 
Secretary,  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  Building,  Atlanta,  or  from  the  President 
of  the  University. 

THE  M.  G.  MICHAEL  AWARD  FOR  RESEARCH  BY  FACULTY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

This  award  for  research  by  some  faculty  member  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  created  in  1944  by  Leroy  and  David  Michael  in  honor  of 
their  father,  Moses  G.  Michael,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1878.  The  fund 
is  administered  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Foundation.  The  annual  award 
amounts  to  $500.  The  corpus  is  being  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Michael  brothers. 

THE  ARTHUR  LUCAS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Established  in  1946  by  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Lucas,  Atlanta,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  late  husband,  this  fund  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  recording,  pro- 
jecting, and  transmission  of  images,  pictures,  and  sound  by  scientific  means. 
This  fund,  the  corpus  of  which  is  now  $15,000.00,  will  be  administered  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Foundation. 
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HISTORICAL 

Although  the  first  statutes  of  the  University  contemplated  resident  grad- 
uate students,  it  was  the  custom  here  (as  it  was  elsewhere)  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  good  character  who, 
three  years  or  more  after  graduation,  should  formally  apply  for  the  degree 
and  pay  a  fee  therefor.  In  1868  a  course  of  study  was  laid  down  which 
candidates  for  the  master's  degree  were  to  pursue.  From  1869  until  1890 
the  regulations  required  the  candidate  to  complete  successfully  the  most 
advanced  course  in  each  of  the  academic  (non-professional)  schools.  In 
1892  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  became  substantially  the  same  as 
they  are  now,  though  slight  modifications  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

Prior  to  1910  the  graduate  work  of  the  University  was  supervised  by  the 
faculty,  chiefly  through  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses.  In  1910,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  set  the  work  apart  by  the  creation  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  appointment  of  its  first  dean. 

ADMISSION 

A  prospective  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  should  se- 
cure from  the  office  of  fhe  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a  blank  to  be  used 
in  applying  for  admission.  This  application  should  be  completed  and  re- 
turned to  this  office  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  quarter  in 
which  the  student  desires  to  register.  The  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  official  transcript  of  all  courses  taken  by  the  applicant  in  college  or 
university  indicating  what  degree  or  degrees  he  has  received.  This 
transcript  provides  information  necessary  to  the  dean  and  the  major  pro- 
fessor, and  it  must  be  in  their  hands  before  the  registration  of  the  student 
can  become  final. 

Graduates  of  institutions  accredited  by  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities or  other  recognized  accrediting  agency  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  and 
an  official  transcript  of  all  courses  taken.  Graduates  from  non-accredited 
institutions  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  unclassified  post-graduates 
and  may  later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  on  a  basis  of  examina- 
tions and  course  work  designed  to  indicate  their  degree  of  fitness  for 
regular  graduate  study. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  require,  in  addition  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  already  stated,  any  tests  or  special  work  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  faculty  in  the  interest  of  quality  of  work  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

All  students  in  the  University  who  are  graduates  of  standard  colleges  must 
be  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  regardless  of  what  courses  they  are 
taking,  unless  they  are  candidates  for  another  bachelor's  degree. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  are  stated  else- 
where in  this  bulletin. 
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MASTER'S  DEGREES 

The  master's  degrees  now  conferred  by  the  University  are  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture, Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  Master  of  Science 
in  Chemistry,  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry, 
Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mastee  of  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  made  up  of  courses 
selected  from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Economics,  English  Litera- 
ture, the  English  Language,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Romance  Language,   Sociology. 

Note:  In  individual  cases  a  professional  degree  may  be  accepted  as  the 
prerequisite  degree  for  a  Master  of  Arts  or  a  Master  of  Science  degree,  pro- 
vided the  student's  undergraduate  program  has  met  certain  requirements 
of  liberal  as  well  as  technical  courses. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Journalism.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  from  an  accredited  institution  and  the  neces- 
sary undergraduate  courses  in  Journalism.  The  major  study  must  be  in 
Journalism;  one  minor  should  be  chosen  from  the  social  sciences  and  one 
minor  from  English. 

Master  of  Science.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  made  up  of  courses 
selected  from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Astronomy,  Bacteriology, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Physiology,  Psychology,   Zoology. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  An  approved  baccalaureate  degree  is 
prerequisite.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from 
courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor  may  be  chosen 
from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  Prerequisite:  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  major  study  must  be  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  Minors  are  to  be  selected  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  major. 

Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry  or  its  approximate  equivalent.  For  students  who  hold  as- 
sistantships  this  degree  will  require  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  graduate 
work,  the  second  year  being  devoted  in  large  part  to  research. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  only  after  he  has 
shown  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  and  after  he  has 
passed  preliminary  written,  and  possibly  oral  examinations  given  by  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  These  examinations  cover  in  a  general  way  the 
divisions  of  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and  physical  chemistry.  The 
written  examination  on  these  four  fields  will  constitute  the  student's  final 
written  examination.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examination  on 
two  of  these  divisions  or  who  fails  to  pass  any  re-examination  will  be  re- 
quested  to  withdraw  his   application   for   admission   to   candidacy   for   this 
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degree.     The  final  oral  examination  is  given  after  the  thesis  has  been  ap- 
proved.   It  is  primarily  a  defense  of  the  thesis. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry  is  for  those  students  who 
intend  to  follow  chemistry  as  a,  profession,  especially  for  those  who  expect 
to  continue  their  studies  toward  the  doctorate  in  chemistry.  It,  therefore, 
differs  from  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  with  a  major  in  chemistry  by 
being  more  professional  in  character. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  is  an  approved  program,  residence  to 
the  extent  of  one  academic  year,  and  a  thesis  based  upon  data  secured  from 
original  source  material.  At  least  one  minor  must  be  taken  in  a  field  other 
than  education.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  credit  for  Educa- 
tion 816,  Methods  and  Applications  of  Educational  Research. 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Forestry  or  Forest  Engineer.  The  major  courses  must  be  in  Forestry; 
one  minor  may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  one  minor  from  any  other  department  or  college  of  the  University. 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics  or  its  equivalent.  The  major  study  must  be 
in  Home  Economics  and  one  minor  may  also  be  taken  in  that  school.  Minors 
will  be  selected  with  distinct  deference  to  the  major. 

Master  of  Business  Administration.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration,  or  its  equivalent.  The  requirements  for  this  de- 
gree are  the  completion  of  a  major  of  four  courses,  two  minors  of  two 
courses  each,  and  a  thesis.  The  major  and  one  minor  must  be  chosen  from  the 
graduate  courses  in  Business  Administration  and  Economics.  One  of  the 
minors  may  be  taken  in  a  related  field. 

Master  of  Education.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Education  is  an  approved  program,  including  eleven  courses  (fifty-five 
quarter  hours),  and  a  residence  requirement  of  thirty-six  weeks.  At  least 
three  of  the  courses  in  the  student's  program  must  be  in  fields  other  than 
education.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for  credit  the  two  fol- 
lowing required  courses:  Education  826,  Critique  of  Educational  Literature; 
and  Education  921,  Laboratory  in  Applied  Education.  There  is  no  thesis 
requirement  for  this  degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  designed  for  students  whose  voca- 
tional objectives  do  not  call  for  rigorous  training  in  research  procedures  but 
presuppose  a  background  of  professional  training.  With  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  his  faculty  the  student 
may  elect  the  program  of  training  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  or  the 
equivalent.  This  degree  is  offered  to  majors  in  Art  and  in  Music.  In  Art, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  high  degree  of  technical  and  artistic  accom- 
plishment. The  candidate  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  art  history  and 
criticism.    Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  staff,  a  creative  project  of  high 
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quality  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  written  thesis.  The  required  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  program  leading  to  this  degree  is  from  four  to  six  quarters. 
In  Music,  the  student  may  select  composition,  musicology,  or  applied  music 
as  his  or  her  special  field.  A  written  thesis  or  an  acceptable  large  compo- 
sition must  be  presented,  besides  the  regular  40  hours  required. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

1.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  The  conditions  governing  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  have  been  stated.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does 
not  imply  that  the  work  taken  by  the  student  must  be  credited  toward  a 
degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  any  field  is  based  upon  the  following  requirements: 

A.  Approval  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  general  undergraduate  train- 
ing of  the  student  as  shown  by  an  official  transcript  of  his  college 
work. 

B.  Certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that 

(1)  all  prerequisites  for  major  and  minor  courses  have  been  completed, 

(2)  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  has  been  taken  and  all  other 
requisite  preliminary  examinations  have  been  passed, 

(3)  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  desired  degree  have  been 
met,  and 

(4)  the  student  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  work  of  graduate 
character  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

C.  The  presentation  of  an  outline  of  his  program  of  study  which  has  the 
approval  of  his  major  professor,  the  head  of  his  major  department,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

D.  Approval  of  the  problem  and  plan  of  work  proposed  as  a  basis  for  his 
thesis. 

Admission  of  the  student  to  candidacy  for  a  master's  degree  must  precede 
the  date  of  the  awarding  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  residence  quarters. 

2.  Program.  Assuming  all  prerequisites  to  have  been  met,  the  require- 
ments for  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degree  in  any  field  are  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  program  of  study  which  consists  of  courses  carry- 
ing a  minimum  credit  value  of  40  quarter-hours  plus  the  writing  of  an  ac- 
ceptable thesis.  The  courses  taken  must  form  a  major  (20  quarter-hours) 
and  two  minors  (10  quarter-hours  each)  so  chosen  as  to  form  a  logical  whole. 
All  courses  included  in  the  major  must  be  taken  in  one  department.  Both 
minors  may  be  taken  in  departments  other  than  that  of  the  major,  and  at 
least  one  of  these  must  be  outside  the  department  of  the  major.  The  pro- 
gram of  study  must  not  include  any  course  that  forms  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  of  study  for  any  other  degree  and  it  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  major  professor,  the  head  of  the  department,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Thesis.  A  thesis  required  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  based  upon 
primary  source  materials  relating  to  some  problem  within  the  field  of  the 
major.  It  must  show  independence  of  judgment  and  correctness  and  good 
taste  in  the  use  of  English.     Due  acknowledgment  of  the  work   of  others 
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must  be  made,  and  an  accurate  bibliography  of  all  literature  used  must  be 
included.  The  research  of  the  student  and  the  preparation  of  his  thesis 
must  be  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  who  is 
designated  as  his  major  professor.  This  person  is  also  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  his  program  of  study. 

In  each  department  where  it  is  offered,  the  thesis  carries  the  number  930 
and  it  may  carry  from  5  to  50  quarter  hours  of  credit,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  devoted  to  it  by  the  student.  This  credit  must  be  in  addition 
to  the  regular  course  credit  requirement  of  forty  (40)  hours  for  the  master's 
degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  written,  approved  by  the  major  professor,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  date  of  graduation.  Two  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited 
with  the  University  Library  and  one  bound  copy  with  the  student's  major 
department  before  the  degree  is  granted.  These  copies  must  contain  the 
written  approval  of  the  major  professor,  the  members  of  the  final  reading 
committee,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Information  concerning  the  form  to  be  followed  in  the  writing  of  the 
thesis  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

4.  Requieed  Standing.  In  courses  for  graduate  students  only  (courses 
numbered  800  or  above)  or  in  courses  where  only  graduate  students  are 
registered,  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better  is  required  and  no  single  grade 
below  C+  will  be  counted.  Courses  taken  with  undergraduates  (courses 
numbered  600-799)  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B+  or  better  if  they  are 
to  carry  graduate  credit. 

5.  Language  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  ex- 
pected to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  their  use  of  English,  both 
written  and  oral.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master 
of  Business  Administration,  and  Master  of  Fine  Arts.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  major  professor,  Spanish  or  Italian  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  language  requirement  for  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degrees.  A  reading  knowledge  of  both 
French  and  German  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Chemistry. 

6.  Examinations.  In  addition  to  all  examinations  required  for  admission 
to  candidacy  and  all  written  examinations  in  the  courses  taken,  the  candi- 
date must  pass  an  oral  examination  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  major  professor  and  four  other  members  of  the  faculty  appointed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  examination  is  open  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who  may  desire  to  attend. 

7.  Residence.  The  residence  requirement  for  the  master's  degree  is  one 
academic  year,  or  three  full  quarters. 

8.  Time  Limit.  All  work  credited  toward  the  master's  degree  must  be 
completed  within  six  years. 

9.  Graduate  Work  Transferred.  Credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in 
a  graduate  school  of  good  standing  when  proper  credentials  have  been  pre- 
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sented.  Such  credit,  however,  will  not  exceed  one  minor,  or  ten  quarter- 
hours,  and  will  not  decrease  the  residence  requirement  to  less  than  thirty- 
three  weeks  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  and  thirty  weeks  for  all 
other  master's  degrees. 

10.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  No  work  done  in  extension  or  by 
correspondence  will  be  credited  toward  the  master's  degree. 

11.  Application  for  Graduation.  The  candidate  for  a  master's  degree 
must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  an  application  for  graduation. 
This  application  must  be  filed  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  be  graduated.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt 
showing  that  the  candidate  has  paid  his  diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

12.  Attendance  upon  Graduation  Exercises.  A  candidate  for  a  degree, 
unless  excused  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  must  attend  the 
graduation  exercises  at  which  he  expects  a  degree  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  University  has  established  this  degree  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
properly  qualified  students  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  research  and  other 
scholarly  activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  programs  for  the 
master's  degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  advanced  graduate  work 
can  be  provided  in  only  a  limited  number  of  fields.  Other  fields  will  be 
added  as  improvement  in  personnel  and  facilities  seem  to  justify  it. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  any  definite 
amount  of  work  prescribed  in  advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of 
proficiency  in  research,  breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attain- 
ment must  be  demonstrated  through  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis 
based  upon  independent  research  and  through  the  satisfactory  passing  of 
such  written  and  oral  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Graduate  Study.  A  student  will  be  permitted 
to  register  for  advanced  graduate  courses  or  undertake  research,  provided 
the  Graduate  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment 
and  promise  and  provided  the  desired  courses  can  be  adequately  given  or 
the  research  adequately  supported  and  directed.  No  course  taken  or  other 
work  done  will  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  until 
the  applicant  has  been  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  for  that  degree. 

Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  signifies  his  desire  to  work  toward 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  to  act  as  his  advisers  for  the  period  of  his  study. 
The  members  of  this  committee  will  assist  him  in  outlining  his  program,  in 
choosing  a  subject  for  his  dissertation,  and  in  all  other  matters  connected 
with  his  studies.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  be  his  major  pro- 
fessor. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  (1)  approval  by  the  Graduate 
Faculty  of  his  background  training  as  represented   by   official   transcripts 
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and  other  evidence;  (2)  certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that 
all  prerequisite  and  supporting  courses  for  the  major  and  minors  have  been 
completed,  all  required  preliminary  examinations  have  been  passed,  foreign 
language  requirements  have  been  met,  and  the  student  has  demonstrated 
scholarship  of  a  high  character,  independence  of  thought  and  ability  in  pro- 
ductive work;  and  (3)  the  presentation  of  a  program  of  study  and  research 
which  has  the  approval  of  his  Advisory  Committee,  his  major  department, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  be  upon 
formal  application  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than 
one  academic  year  before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  above  the  rank  of 
Instructor  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  University. 

Residence.  The  program  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  will  require 
not  less  than  three  years  of  full-time  study  for  its  completion.  If  the  stu- 
dent holds  an  assistantship  or  has  other  duties,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  program  for  the  degree  will  be  increased. 

The  degree  cannot  be  secured  by  summer  work  alone.  At  least  three 
consecutive  quarters  of  full-time  study  must  be  spent  in  residence  in  Athens 
during  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  program. 

Majors  and  Minors.  The  program  of  the  candidate  should  be  submitted 
during  the  first  year  of  work  and  must  include  a  major  and  one  or  two 
minors  and  an  approved  subject  for  dissertation.  This  program  will  require 
for  its  satisfactory  completion  at  least  three  years  of  full-time  study.  All 
course  work  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  (6)  years. 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  willing  to  accept  prospective  candidates  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  only  in  a  very  limited  number  of  fields.  An  applicant  who 
is  looking  forward  to  work  at  this  level  should  communicate  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  in  advance  with  reference  to  pursuing  work  in  the 
field  of  his  choice. 

Preliminary  Examination.  The  satisfactory  passing  of  a  formal  prelim- 
inary examination  is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to  candidacy. 

Foreign  Languages.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  be 
required  of  each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  This  re- 
quirement must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  formal  candi- 
dacy for  the  degree. 

Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a  disserta- 
tion, or  thesis,  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  field  of  study. 
It  must  give  evidence  of  originality  in  research,  independent  thinking, 
scholarly  ability,  and  technical  mastery  of  some  field.  Its  conclusions  must 
be  logical,  its  literary  form  must  be  good,  and  its  contribution  to  knowledge 
should  merit  publication.  In  general,  the  dissertation  will  require  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  year  in  its  preparation. 

At  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  the  student's  graduation,  three 
typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  an  abstract  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,500  words,  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for 
the  use  of  the  examining  committee.    When  the  dissertation  has  been  finally 
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approved,  three  bound  typewritten  copies  must  be  handed  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School — two  for  the  Library  and  one  for  the  Department. 
Each  copy  must  have  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the  major  professor, 
the  members  of  the  examining  committee,  and  the  dean. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  published  dissertation,  or  approved 
portions  thereof,  must  be  presented  to  the  University.  In  case  it  is  not 
practicable  to  publish  before  graduation,  the  candidate  must  deposit  fifty 
dollars  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  to  insure  publication.  This 
amount  will  be  refunded  in  case  the  dissertation  is  published  within  three 
years  after  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Final  Examination.  When  the  professors  in  charge  of  a  candidate's  pro- 
gram and  dissertation  report  that  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted  and 
that  all  other  requirements  of  his  program  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, the  candidate  will  be  given  an  oral  examination  upon  the  disserta- 
tion and  the  general  field  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

Requirements.  In  general,  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  some  modification  of  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement may  be  allowed  where  conditions  seem  to  justify  it.  Any  such 
modification  must  have  the  specific  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty.  The  Graduate  Faculty  may,  in  individual  cases,  also 
make  such  modification  of  the  residence  requirement  as  seems  necessary 
to  meet  the  need  for  approved  field  work. 

The  dissertation  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  will  em- 
phasize the  intelligent  application  of  research  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem  connected  with  educational  practice,  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  requirement  for  the  degree.  It  is  intended  to  show  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  based  upon  source 
materials  growing  out  of  practical  educational  problems  in  his  field.  The 
subject  chosen  must  be  definite  and  of  limited  range,  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation must  be  formulated  with  exactness,  the  sources  that  are  em- 
ployed must  be  properly  evaluated,  and  the  conclusions  must  be  well  sup- 
ported. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  have  the  personal  qualities  necessary  for 
success  in  their  profession,  must  have  had  a  broad  background  of  training, 
and  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  A  candidate  who  is  securing  training  for  administration 
should  include  a  minor  in  the  social  sciences;  one  who  is  training  for 
teaching  should  have  a  minor  in  the  subject  matter  field  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  teach. 

The  Graduate  School  will  admit  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  only  those 
students  who  give  promise  of  the  power  to  do  original  and  creative  work 
on  educational  problems  of  major  and  lasting  significance. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  ASSISTANTSHIPS,  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  graduates  may  be  given  financial  assistance 
in  the  form  of  fellowships  or  assistantships  while  pursuing  advanced  work 
leading  to  higher  degrees.  The  recipients  of  such  aid  are  expected  to 
render  certain  services  to  the  University.  It  is  expected  that  holders  of 
fellowships  or  assistantships  will  not  engage  in  any  other  employment  for 
remuneration. 

Application  blanks  and  information  on  all  fellowships,  assistantships,  and 
scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Applications  must  be  filed  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March  preceding 
the  academic  year  in  which  the  student  expects  to  register  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

Fellowships.  Graduate  fellows  are  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  on  a  basis  of  merit  and  with  due  consideration  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  University  is  in  position  to  afford  them.  They  must  be  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School  and  their  work  toward  the  advanced  degree  must  at 
all  times  be  of  satisfactory  character. 

Persons  holding  fellowships  are  expected  to  assist  faculty  members  in 
their  major  departments  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  six  hours  per  week. 
They  will  not  be  placed  in  charge  of  organized  class  work  or  laboratories, 
and  they  will  be  permitted  to  carry  a  full  load  of  study.  The  fellowship 
carries  a  stipend  of  $800.00  per  year. 

Students  who  desire  to  apply  for  graduate  fellowships  should  present 
their  applications  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  directly,  or  through 
the  department  in  which  they  propose  to  take  major  work. 

Assistantships.  Graduate  assistantships  are  classified  in  two  groups 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  assistance  that  the  student  is  expected  to 
render.  The  half-time  assistantship  carries  a  stipend  of  $1000.00,  and  the 
third-time  assistantship  carries  a  stipend  of  $700.00  per  year.  The  assistant 
will  be  expected  to  assist  with  the  work  of  his  major  department  but  he  will 
not  be  placed  in  charge  of  classes  or  laboratories.  The  half-time  assistant 
will  be  limited  to  eight  hours  of  academic  work  each  quarter,  and  the  third- 
time  assistant  will  be  limited  to  twelve  to  thirteen  hours. 

Graduate  assistantships  are  assigned  by  departments.  Applications  for 
such  assistantships  should  be  made  directly  to  the  department  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  take  his  major  work. 

Research  Assistants.  A  limited  number  of  research  assistantships  are 
open  to  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  assist  faculty  members  in 
their  research.  The  stipends  carried  by  these  assistantships  vary  in  amount 
on  a  basis  of  the  technical  experience  of  the  assistant  and  the  work  required 
of  him.  Applications  for  these  assistantships  should  be  filed  with  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  proposes  to  work.  The  head  of  this  depart- 
ment will  transmit  the  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  with 
the  departmental  recommendation. 

The  amount  of  graduate  work  that  may  be  carried  by  the  research  assistant 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  required  of  him  under  his  assistant- 
ship.  If  a  third  of  his  time  is  required,  he  may  carry  two  5-hour  courses 
for  graduate  credit.    If  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  his  time  is  required  in  the 
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work  of  his  assistantship,  he  will  be  permitted  to  carry  only  one  5-hour 
course. 

Teaching  Assistants.  The  University  provides  a  few  teaching  assistant- 
ships  that  are  open  to  students  who  hold  the  master's  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  assistantships  carry  stipends  ranging  from  $600  to  $1,200  per 
year,  depending  upon  the  experience  and  the  amount  of  teaching  required 
of  the  assistant.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will  be  glad  to  refer  to 
the  proper  department  any  applications  for  teaching  assistantships. 

The  amount  of  graduate  work  that  may  be  carried  by  the  teaching  as- 
sistant will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  teaching  required  of  him.  If  his 
teaching  load  is  as  much  as  five  hours,  he  will  be  permitted  to  carry  only 
two  5-hour  graduate  courses.  Increase  of  his  teaching  load  beyond  that 
point  will  result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  graduate 
work  which  he  may  take. 

Phelps-Stokes  Geaduate  Scholaeship.  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  has 
given  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,500  with  the  stipulation  that  the  in- 
come is  to  be  awarded  annually  as  a  graduate  scholarship.  The  holder  of  this 
scholarship  must  pursue  studies  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  following 
departments:  economics,  education,  history  or  sociology.  He  must  make 
a  scientific  study  of  the  Negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization. 
The  value  of  this  scholarship  at  present  is  $500  a  year  out  of  which  the 
student  must  pay  the  usual  matriculation  fee  and  such  additional  fees  as 
are  regularly  required. 

Henry  L.  Richmond  Graduate  Scholarship.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Richmond 
of  Savannah  has  given  the  University  a  fund  of  $25,000.  A  portion  of  the 
income  from  this  fund  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry.    One  or  more  scholarships  of  $500  each  are  available  each  year. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Fund.  By  the  gift  of  $2,000,  Mr.  J.  Warren  Smith 
has  established  this  fund  in  memory  of  his  son,  Martin  Reynolds  Smith. 
The  interest  from  this  investment  is  to  be  used  as  prizes  for  excellence 
in  research  in  chemistry. 

EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $142.50  per  academic  year  of  three 
quarters,  payable  $47.50  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  Non-residents 
pay  an  additional  amount  of  $100  per  quarter.  Room  and  board  will  vary 
from  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  month.  Books  may  be  estimated  at  $40.00  per 
year.    The  total  estimated  expenses  will  be  about  $600  to  $700  per  year. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  before 
they  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree.  The  fee  for  this 
examination  for  the  regularly  enrolled  student  is  $3.00.  For  students  not 
enrolled  in  the  University  at  the  time  the  examination  is  taken  the  fee  is 
$5.00. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  must  pay  a  $5.00  diploma  fee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  of  graduation.  A  student  must  register  for  the 
thesis  and  pay  the  regular  fee  for  one  5-hour  course. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  pay  a  $10.00  diploma  fee  at  least 
ten  days  before  graduation.  One  who  has  completed  his  courses  and  is 
registered  for  the  doctor's  dissertation  only  must  pay  a  fee  of  at  least  $15.00 
per  quarter,  the  exact  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  fixed  by  his  advisory  com- 
mittee. 
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THE  FACULTY 

Leon  Perdue  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
Pauline  Martin  Henry,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 


Jules  Cesar  Alciatore,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

James  Wagner  Alexander,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Edward  Carlton  Allmon,  B.S.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physics. 

John  Fletcher  Allums,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

John  Hilmer  Anderson,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Mary  Jane  Appleby,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Joseph  Thomas  Askew,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Director  of  the  Veterans  Division. 

Betty  Meador  Bailey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Jack  Cecil  Bailey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

♦Wesley  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leighton  Milton  Ballew,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Act- 
ing Head  of  the  Department  of  Drama. 

David  Francis  Barrow,  A.B.,  B.S.C.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edwin  Gottlieb  Beck,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

Theodore  Toulon  Beck,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Adviser  to  Language-Literature  Students. 

Wightman  Samuel  Beckwith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Caroline  Burney  Bennett,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Gladys  Lenore  Beverly,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Modern  Foreign 
Languages. 

Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 
of  Faculties. 

♦♦Willis  Henry  Bocock,  A.B.,  Litt.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Milledge  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Lecturer  on  International  Relations. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Paris,  Certificat  de  l'Association, 
Associate  Professor  of  French. 

George  Hugh  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences, 
and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Frances  Hopf  Brandon,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Erwin  Millard  Breithaupt,  B.F.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 


*  On  leave. 
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Maria  Lopez  Broach,  A.B.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Charles  Joseph  Brockman,  A.B.,  Ch.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Robert  Preston  Brooks,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Emeritus 

Dean  of  Faculties. 
Calvin  Smith  Brown,  A.B.,  B.A.   (Oxon.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Anne  Wallis  Brumby,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French. 
Roberta  Eldridge  Brumby,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Dorothy  Dunn  Buffington,  B.S.Nurs.Ed.,  M.S.Nurs.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Nursing  Education. 
Walter  Clinton  Burkhart,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Elon  Eugene  Byrd,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Paul  Alfred  Camp,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama. 
William  Marion  Carlton,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 
Mary  Caron,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

Rollin  Chambliss,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

Claude  Chance,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French  and  Assistant  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  in  charge  of  French. 

Howard  Templeton  Coggin,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Adviser  to  Pre-Medical  Students. 

Alonzo  Clifford  Cohen,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

♦Morris  William  Hollowell  Collins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science. 

Charles  Edgar  Condray,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Cordelia  Tonry  Condray,  A.B.,   Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  Lucius  Cope,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Science. 

John  Lee  Cox,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Arthur  John  Cronquist,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

William  Wallace  Davidson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Katherine  Imogene  Dean,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Marjorie  Carter  Dillingham,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in 
Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

William  Pyrle  Dillingham,  B.A.E.,  M.S.Bus.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Ellis  Howard  Dixon,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Lamar  Dodd,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Art  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

William  Clark  Doster,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Ayman  Downs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
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guages  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign 

Languages. 
Ora  Upshaw  Downs,  A.B.,  M.A.,   Temporary  Part-time  Assistant  Professor 

of  English. 
Marion  Derrelle  DuBose,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  German. 
Marie  Frances  Dumas,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Samuel  Dunbar  Duncan,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Wilbur  Howard  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
Austin  Southwick  Edwards,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
John  Olin  Eidson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Coordinate  Campus. 
Edwin  Mallard  Everett,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the 

Department  of  English,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Language  and 

Literature. 
Alfred  M.  Ewing,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Barrington  Lockhart  Flanigen,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Tomlinson  Fort,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
♦Reuben  Jackson  Gambrell,  A.B.,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 
James  Edward  Gates,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Business  Administration. 
Mary  Jenkins  Gosdin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 
John  Stanley  Gray,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Marion  Hall,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Clara  Eddy  Hamilton,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Robert  Ivy  Harrison,  B.F.A.,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Music   and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
Charles  Odbert  Hathaway,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Barbara  Haviland,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 
Linville  Laurentine  Hendren,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Astronomy  and  Emeritus  Dean  of  Faculties. 
Hugh  Fort  Henry,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Robert  Gilbert  Henry,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy. 
Pope  Russell  Hill,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Hugh  Hodgson,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Music,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music, 

and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 
Roberta  Hodgson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  History  and  Political 

Science. 
Annie  May  Holliday,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 
Gerald  Boone  Huff,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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Lawrence  Huff,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Melvin  Clyde  Hughes,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Howard  Woodrow  Hult,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

James  Bartow  Hussey,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  English. 

George  Alexander  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Elmer  Russell  Ivey,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Thomas  James,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ruth  Parker  Jenkins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temporary  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

Edvard  Arthur  Johnson,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  Art. 

Robert  William  Johnson,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

James  Theodore  Jones,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Phoebe  Miller  Kandel,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Nursing  Education  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education. 

Arthur  Kaplan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

Despy  (Skourlas)  Karlas,  B.A.,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Music. 

Sarabel  Kass,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Arthur  Randolph  Kelly,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Archae- 
ology and  Anthropology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology. 

Lucile  Kimble,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Rolf  Egmont  Perctval  King,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man. 

Irwin  Clark  Kitchen,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Lita  Llppi  Korbe,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 

Rudolf  Kratina,  Visiting  Artist  in  Music. 

♦Alan  Kuzmicki,  B.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Hermann  Johannes  Lacher,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Joseph  Nisbet  LeConte,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Robert  Jules  Levit,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harold  Michael  Lewis,  A.B.,  Doctorat  d'Universite,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Edward  Crawford  Long,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Robert  Lorenz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Horace  Odin  Lund,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Adviser  to 
Biological  Science  Students. 

Earl  McCutchen,  B.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

♦Michael  Angelo  McDowell,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Edna  Emmaline  McKie,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education. 
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John  Hanson  Thomas  McPherson,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science. 

Robert  Greer  McPherson,  A.B.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  History. 

Ellen  Rhodes  McWhorter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

*Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Classics. 

James  Henry  Madden,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Eugene  Pennington  Mallary,  B.L.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Miriam  Marks,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education. 

Sidney  Walter  Martin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Eugene  Mather,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

John  Cassius  Meadows,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

James  Harris  Mitchell,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Raoul  C.  Mitchell,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Horace  Montgomery,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Harold  Willlam  Moorhouse,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics. 

John  Morris,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German. 

Donald  Neuman  Morrison,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Millard  Crawford  Moseley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Bunyan  Davie  Napier,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Religion. 

Jack  McHenry  Neeson,  B.A.,  B.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama. 

John  William  Nuttycombe,  B.S.Chem.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  As- 
sistant to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

Eugene  Pleasants  Odum,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Bruce  Crossan  Ogilvie,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Adviser 
to  Physical  Science  Students. 

Robert  Travis  Osborne,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Director  of  Veterans  Guidance  Center. 

Hubert  Bond  Owens,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Director  of  the  Found- 
ers Memorial  Garden. 

Anne  Olivia  Palmour,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  Vann  Parker,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Jesse  Dean  Perkinson,  Jr.,  B.S.Chem.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Adviser  to  Pre-Medical  Students. 

Johnnie  Inez  Peterson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Paul  Eugene  Pfuetze,  B.S.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy . 

George  Edwin  Philbrook,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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Meeritt  Bloodworth  Pound,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Processor  of  Political  Science 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
♦♦Richard  Holmes  Powell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English. 
Lee  Olin  Price,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Adviser 

to  Social  Science  Students. 
Merle  Charles  Prunty,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.S.Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
Willard  Edgar  Allen  Range,  A.B.,   M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 

Science  and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
George  Overton  Riggs,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 
William  Pittman  Roberts,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Albert  Berry  Saye,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Henry  William  Schoenborn,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Alfred  Witherspoon  Scott,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Terrell  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Physical 

Science,  and  Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics. 
Donald  Charles  Scott,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Gregor  Sebba,  Doctor  of  Political  Science,  Doctor  of  Law,  Associate  Professor 

of  Economics. 
Robert  Taylor  Segrest,  B.S.C.,  M.S.C.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Associate 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Edward  Scott  Sell,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
Ezra  Lee  Sellers,  B.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
Edith  Kytle  Sharpe,  A.B.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Sociology. 
Karl  Eastman  Shedd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Assistant 

to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  in  charge 

of  Spanish. 
Elizabeth    Clifford    Singleton,    A.B.,    Temporary    Part-time    Instructor    in 

Speech. 
Howard  Ross  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
Jennie  Belle  Smith,  B.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 
Leon  Perdue  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Sumner  Jewell  Smith,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Thomas  Hudson  Smith,  B.S.Chem.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Roswell  Powell  Stephens,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics. 
Frances  Stewart,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

♦♦♦Charles  Morton  Stkaiian,  C.&M.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus;  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Mary  Strahan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Erwin  Campbell  Surrency,  A.B.,  Temporary  Part-time  Instructor  in  History. 
William  Tate,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  Men. 


**  Deceased  June  2,  1947. 
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Peyton  Claeke  Teague,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Andrew  Ezell  Terry,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and 

Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 

in  charge  of  German. 
James  Ralph  Thaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Registrar, 

and  Director  of  Admissions. 
Howard  Wilbur  Thomas,  Professor  of  Art  and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Art. 
Mary  Leath  Thomas,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Temporary  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 
John  Laurens  Tison,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Julia  Elizabeth  Tolbert,  B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
Richard  Brogdon  Trimble,  Ph.B.,  L.L.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Carolyn  Vance,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 
Almira  Johnson  Vinson,  A.B.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
♦John  Chalmers  Vinson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Lawrence  Henry  Walker,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
Roosevelt  Pruyn  Walker,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  Augustus  Wall,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Frances  Louise  Wallis,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

James  Audley  Ward,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Mary  Frances  Ward,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education. 
Byron  Warner,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Voice. 
Wesley  Parmalee  Watkins,  B.Ph.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Herschel  William  Weber,  B.S.A.,  B.L.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 

Architecture. 
Harold  George  Wescott,  B.E.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Adviser 

to  Fine  Arts  Students. 

Robert  Hunter  West,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Sidney  Duncan  West,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Jonathan  Jackson  Westfall,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Thomas  Hillyer  Whitehead,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Louise  Wier,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Brooks  Edward  Wigginton,  A.B.,  B.F.A.,  M.L.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

Cecil  Norton  Wilder,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Barnett  Osborne  Williams,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
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Chables  Christopher  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bot- 
any. 

Emily  Tower  Wolff,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Annie  Virgil  Womack,  B.F.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Margaret  Anne  Womack,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Virginia  Loraine  Wood,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Florene  Young,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Richard  Leo  Young,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Claude  Ralph  Youngblood,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

May  Zeigler,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  to 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 


Harmon  White  Caldwell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties. 
William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  of  Student 
Affairs. 


James  Ralph  Thaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 
John  Dixon  Bolton,  C.P.A.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  offer  to  its  students 
a  liberal  education.  It  strives  to  develop  in  the  individual  a  resourcefulness 
that  will  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances and  to  grapple  intelligently  with  the  problems  the  future  is  certain 
to  bring.  It  also  attempts  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
in  certain  fields  of  study  that  may  be  helpful  in  laying  a  foundation  for 
various  professional  pursuits. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curricula  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  except  for  a  few  elective  courses,  are  fairly  uniform  and 
required  of  all  students.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  concentration  in 
one  or  more  of  several  fields  of  study  is  required.  These  fields  of  concen- 
tration are  as  follows: 

Division  of  Language  and  Literature:  the  departments  of  Classics,  Eng- 
lish, and  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Division  of  Social  Sciences:  the  departments  of  Economics,  Geography, 
History  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Religion,  and  Sociology. 

Division  of  Physical  Sciences:  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Geology,  and  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Division  of  Biological  Sciences:  the  departments  of  Biology,  Botany,  and 
Psychology. 

Division  of  Fine  Arts:  the  departments  of  Art,  Drama,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  Music. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  College  are: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Language  and 
Literature,  Social  Sciences,  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  Art,  or 
Music. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Physical 
Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  for  which  the  major  subject  must  be 
Chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Fine  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISERS 

When  an  undergraduate  student  initially  registers  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  he  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  serves  as  his  academic 
adviser  during  his  first  two  years.  This  assignment  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  expressed  academic  interests  of  the  student.  The  academic  adviser 
assists  the  student  in  registration,  and  is  available  during  his  office  hours 
for  counseling  with  the  student  about  his  study  methods,  his  progress,  his 
plans  and  purposes,  and  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  academic  pro- 
gress. He  will  hold  required  conferences  with  students  who  demonstrate  un- 
usual ability  or  unsatisfactory  results.    He  will  advise  sophomores  on  the 
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choice  of  their  fields  of  concentration  and  refer  them  to  the  appropriate 
departmental  heads  for  the  preparation  of  senior  college  sequences,  serving 
thereafter  as  the  student's  registering  officer. 

SELECTING  MAJOR 

On  or  before  registering  for  the  junior  year  the  student  must  select  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  the  division  in  which  he  will  take  his 
major  work,  and  the  subject  in  this  division  in  which  he  expects  to  major. 
The  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject  is  known  as  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor  and  all  courses  constituting  the  student's  major  divi- 
sion program  (both  required  and  elective  courses)  must  be  approved  by  this 
adviser.  When  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  this 
program  becomes  a  requirement  for  the  degree.  All  approvals  to  be  official 
must  be  in  writing  and  filed  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

In  all  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  courses  in  the 
University  carrying  credit  of  three  or  more  quarter  hours  are  open  as 
electives  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  degree  requirements  when  approved 
by  the  student's  major  professor  and  his  dean.  Not  more  than  fifteen 
hours  credit  will  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  the  professional 
schools. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

DEGREES 

The  main  purpose  of  the  curricula  for  these  degrees  is  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing an  appreciation  for  cultural  pursuits  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  ad- 
vanced graduate  study  in  the  various  liberal  arts  fields  and  for  matriculation 
in  professional  schools  such  as  Law,  Medicine,  Business  Administration,  and 
Journalism. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  major  division  must  be  Language- 
Literature,  Social  Science,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  Art,  or 
Music.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  the  major  division  must  be  either 
Biological  Science  or  Physical  Science. 

The  curricula  that  follow  are  for  students  entering  as  freshmen  after 
August  1945,  or  for  transfer  students  classified  with  this  group  upon  en- 
trance.   Old  curricula  will  be  found  in  catalogues  of  earlier  date. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  transferring  from  standard  colleges  and  universities  with  junior 
classification  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  survey  courses  offered  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  provided  that  their  transcripts  show  that 
they  have  completed  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the  division  covered 
by  the  survey  courses. 

Students  transferring  from  any  of  the  junior  colleges  or  other  units  of 
the  University  System  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  given  full 
credit  for  all  regular  curriculum  work  completed  with  satisfactory  grades. 
Any  uncompleted  required  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
must  be  taken. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to  offer  to  its  students 
a  liberal  education.  It  strives  to  develop  in  the  individual  a  resourcefulness 
that  will  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances and  to  grapple  intelligently  with  the  problems  the  future  is  certain 
to  bring.  It  also  attempts  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
in  certain  fields  of  study  that  may  be  helpful  in  laying  a  foundation  for 
various  professional  pursuits. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curricula  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  except  for  a  few  elective  courses,  are  fairly  uniform  and 
required  of  all  students.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  concentration  in 
one  or  more  of  several  fields  of  study  is  required.  These  fields  of  concen- 
tration are  as  follows: 

Division  of  Language  and  Literature:  the  departments  of  Classics,  Eng- 
lish, and  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Division  of  Social  Sciences:  the  departments  of  Economics,  Geography, 
History  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Religion,  and  Sociology. 

Division  of  Physical  Sciences:  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Geology,  and  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Division  of  Biological  Sciences:  the  departments  of  Biology,  Botany,  and 
Psychology. 

Division  of  Fine  Arts:  the  departments  of  Art,  Drama,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  Music. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  College  are: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Language  and 
Literature,  Social  Sciences,  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  Art,  or 
Music. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Physical 
Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  for  which  the  major  subject  must  be 
Chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  for  which  the  major  division  must  be  Fine  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISERS 

When  an  undergraduate  student  initially  registers  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  he  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  serves  as  his  academic 
adviser  during  his  first  two  years.  This  assignment  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  expressed  academic  interests  of  the  student.  The  academic  adviser 
assists  the  student  in  registration,  and  is  available  during  his  office  hours 
for  counseling  with  the  student  about  his  study  methods,  his  progress,  his 
plans  and  purposes,  and  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  academic  pro- 
gress. He  will  hold  required  conferences  with  students  who  demonstrate  un- 
usual ability  or  unsatisfactory  results.    He  will  advise  sophomores  on  the 
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choice  of  their  fields  of  concentration  and  refer  them  to  the  appropriate 
departmental  heads  for  the  preparation  of  senior  college  sequences,  serving 
thereafter  as  the  student's  registering  officer. 

SELECTING  MAJOR 

On  or  before  registering  for  the  junior  year  the  student  must  select  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  the  division  in  which  he  will  take  his 
major  work,  and  the  subject  in  this  division  in  which  he  expects  to  major. 
The  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject  is  known  as  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor  and  all  courses  constituting  the  student's  major  divi- 
sion program  (both  required  and  elective  courses)  must  be  approved  by  this 
adviser.  When  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  this 
program  becomes  a  requirement  for  the  degree.  All  approvals  to  be  official 
must  be  in  writing  and  filed  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

In  all  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  courses  in  the 
University  carrying  credit  of  three  or  more  quarter  hours  are  open  as 
electives  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  degree  requirements  when  approved 
by  the  student's  major  professor  and  his  dean.  Not  more  than  fifteen 
hours  credit  will  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  the  professional 
schools. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

DEGREES 

The  main  purpose  of  the  curricula  for  these  degrees  is  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing an  appreciation  for  cultural  pursuits  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  ad- 
vanced graduate  study  in  the  various  liberal  arts  fields  and  for  matriculation 
in  professional  schools  such  as  Law,  Medicine,  Business  Administration,  and 
Journalism. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  major  division  must  be  Language- 
Literature,  Social  Science,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  Art,  or 
Music.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  the  major  division  must  be  either 
Biological  Science  or  Physical  Science. 

The  curricula  that  follow  are  for  students  entering  as  freshmen  after 
August  1945,  or  for  transfer  students  classified  with  this  group  upon  en- 
trance.   Old  curricula  will  be  found  in  catalogues  of  earlier  date. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  transferring  from  standard  colleges  and  universities  with  junior 
classification  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  survey  courses  offered  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  provided  that  their  transcripts  show  that 
they  have  completed  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the  division  covered 
by  the  survey  courses. 

Students  transferring  from  any  of  the  junior  colleges  or  other  units  of 
the  University  System  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  given  full 
credit  for  all  regular  curriculum  work  completed  with  satisfactory  grades. 
Any  uncompleted  required  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
must  be  taken. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c  9      English  22  a-b-c 9 

Mathematics  101  a-b-c 9      History  110  a-b-c 9 

Political  Science  1  5      Social  Studies  5 

Foreign  Language 10  or  15  (See  Item  8  below) 

(See  Item  11  below)  Foreign  Language 0,  5  or  10 

Science  (See  Item  2  below) 10  (See  Item  11  below) 

Elective  5  or  0      Science  (See  Item  2  below)  10 

Military  Science  1  5      Elective 15,  10  or  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0      Military  Science  2  5 

or  Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5  or 

Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 

Total 53  Total 53 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 
(90  hours  to  complete  the  total  requirements  listed  below) 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

1.  Mathematics  101  a-b-c,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  9 

2.  Science    20 

Human  Biology  1-2  10  hours 

and 
Physical  Science  1-2  10  hours 

3.  Laboratory  Science  __ „ 10  to  20 

a.  For  Bachelor  of  Arts  students 10  hours 

One  double  laboratory  course  from  the  following: 
Botany  21-22 
Chemistry  21-22 
Geology  25-26 
Physics  20,  27,  28,  329 
Zoology  25-26 

b.  For  Bachelor  of  Science  students  20  hours 

Two  double  laboratory  courses,  one  from  the  Biological 
Science  Division  and  one  from  the  Physical  Science  Di- 
vision, from  the  following: 

Botany  21-22 

Chemistry  21-22 

Geology  25-26 

Physics  20,  27,  28,  329 

Zoology  25-26 

4.  Political  Science  1 _ 5 

5.  History  110  a-b-c,  History  of  Western  Civilization „_  9 

6.  History  350  x-y,  American  History  — - —  10 

7.  Philosophy  399,  Philosophy  and  Society   (seniors  only) -  5 

8.  Social  Studies  —  15 

Three  courses  from  the  following: 

Economics  5x,  Principles  of  Economics 
Geography  101,  World  Human  Geography 
Psychology  1,  Introduction  to  Psychology 
Social  Science  4,  Contemporary  Georgia 
Sociology  5,  Introduction  to  Sociology 
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9.    English  2  a-b-c,  Grammar  and  American  Literature  _  9 

The  work  of  the  first  quarter,  2a,  will  be  devoted  to  composition  and 
the  work  of  the  second  and  third  quarters  will  be  devoted  to  topics 
from  American  Literature.  During  these  last  two  quarters  weekly 
conferences  will  be  arranged  between  instructors  and  students:  the 
subject  of  these  conferences  will  be  the  form  and  composition  of  re- 
quired themes  on  subjects  from  any  course  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled.  Any  student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  will  be  required 
to  repeat  English  2a.  On  entering  the  University  students  will  be 
given  an  exemption  examination  on  composition.  Those  who  pass 
satisfactorily  will  be  exempt  from  English  2a  for  which  they  may  sub- 
stitute three  hours  of  elective  work. 

10.  English  22  a-b-c,  Survey  of  European  Literature  9 

11.  Foreign  Language  10,  15  or  20 

Four  courses  or  20  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  language  combined 
in  high  school  and  college,  of  which  at  least  10  hours  must  be  in  col- 
lege. If  a  student  continues  in  college  a  language  begun  in  high  school, 
each  unit  of  high  school  credit  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
5  hours  of  college  work.  However,  a  student  cannot  take  for  college 
credit  Language  101  or  102  if  he  has  presented  two  high  school  units 
in  this  language. 

12 .  Classical  Culture  10 

This  requirement  is  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  students  only  and  may  be 
satisfied  by  one  ten-hour  sequence  from  the  following: 
Classical  Culture  301x  and  Classical  Culture  301y 
Classical  Culture  301x  and  Classical  Culture  358 
Classical  Culture  356  or  357  and  Classical  Culture  301y 
Classical  Culture  356  or  357  and  Classical  Culture  358 
If  Latin  or  Greek  is  elected  to  meet  the  foreign  language  require- 
ment (see  Item  11),  the  student  is  exempt  from  the  Classical  Culture 
requirement. 

13.  Fine  Arts  300,  Music  and  the  Visual  Arts 5 

14.  Major  30 

The  major  consists  of  at  least  30  hours  taken  in  one  division,  of 
which  20  hours  must  be  in  one  subject.  At  least  ten  hours  in  courses 
numbered  200  or  above  must  be  taken  in  the  major  subject.  No  course 
can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  minimum  of  80  hours  required  in 
a  major  if  it  has  also  been  used  to  satisfy  any  of  the  requirements  listed 
under  Items  1-13  or  if  it  has  been  taken  before  a  student  has  been 
admitted  to  the  senior  division. 

No  course  with  a  grade  of  D  or  D+  can  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part 
of  the  minimum  requirement  in  a  student's  major. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  major  division  must  be  either 
Language-Literature,  Social  Science,  Physical  Science,  Biological 
Science,  Art,  or  Music.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  the  major 
division  must  be  either  Physical  Science  or  Biological  Science.  By 
special  action  of  the  dean  and  the  major  professor  a  combined  divisional 
major  may  be  offered,  part  from  the  Biological  Science  Division  and 
part  from  the  Physical  Science  Division,  or  one  may  be  authorized  part 
from  the  Social  Science  Division  and  part  from  the  Language-Litera- 
ture Division. 

15.  Free  Elective  Courses 

Bachelor  of  Arts 20  to  40 

Bachelor  of  Science  20  to  30 

16.  Total  Requirements _ 186 

(Exclusive  of  Military  Science  1-2  and  Physical  Education  1-2) 
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CURRICULUM   FOR  A.B.   IN   INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIRS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  provided  for  those  students  who  are 
interested  in  International  Affairs  for  any  of  the  following  purposes:  (1) 
as  a  general  education  program  capable  of  providing  both  a  broad  cultural 
background  and  bases  for  understanding  international  relations;  (2)  as  a 
preparatory  program  for  those  students  interested  in  advanced  studies  in 
international  affairs;  and  (3)  as  a  preparatory  program  for  students  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

In  its  basic  requirements  the  curriculum  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  standard  curriculum  for  the  A.B.  degree.  In  no  sense  is  it  a  striGtly 
professional  program,  though  it  does  include  a  foundation  for  graduate  pro- 
fessional studies  for  those  students  interested  in  such  pursuits.  The  major 
and  "major-area  concentration"  consist  of  combinations  of  courses  selected 
from  the  Social  Science  Division,  and  certain  closely  related  courses  from 
the  Language-Literature  Division.  The  major  professor  for  this  curriculum 
is  the  head  of  the  Political  Science  Department.  The  following  is  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  A.B.  degree  in  International  Affairs: 

A.B.  DEGREE  WITH  MAJOR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9      English  22  a-b-c 9 

Mathematics  101  a-b-c  9      History  110  a-b-c  9 

Political  Science  1  5      Science  (See  Item  2,  page  98) 10 

Science  (See  Item  2,  page  98) 10      Fine  Arts  300 5 

Language  101-102-103   (1)   15      Language  104  (1)  _ 5 

Military  Science  1  .—  5      Geography  101 5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0      Economics  5x  _  5 

or  Military  Science  2  _ 5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5  Physical  Education  2   (for  men)....  0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 

Total - —  53  Total... .....53 

Junior-Senior 

Hours 

History  350  x-y  __ .....10 

Classical  Culture  10 

(See  Item  12,  page  99) 
Laboratory  Science  .....10 

(See  Item  3a,  page  98) 

Philosophy  399  5 

International  Affairs  Core  Curriculum  (2)  _ 30 

Major  Area  Concentration  (3)  15 

Elective    (4)    10 

Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs  (5)  0 

Total  - 90 

(1)  Language  requirement  of  20  hours  minimum  in  college.  Following  lan- 
guages suggested,  depending  upon  and  relating  to  the  major  area  con- 
centration: for  Latin  America  major  area — Spanish;  for  Far  Eastern 
major  area — Russian  or  French;  for  European  major  area — German, 
Russian,  or  French.  The  language  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the 
major  professor,  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  major  area  concentration. 
If  the  student  presents  for  credit  language  courses  taken  in  high  school 
and  continues  study  of  the  same  language,  advanced  courses  to  an 
amount  bringing  the  total  language  courses  taken  in  college  up  to  20 
quarter  hours  will  be  required. 
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(2)  International  Affairs  Core  Curriculum  shall  consist  of: 

Political  Science  320 — International  Relations  5  hours 

Political  Science  421 — World  Organization _  5  hours 

Geography  341 — Problems  in  Political  Geography  5  hours 

Geography  358 — Economic  Geography  5  hours 

Economics  437 — Contemporary  Economic  Systems  5  hours 

Economics  480 — International  Trade  5  hours 

(3)  Major  Area  Concentration:  One  of  the  following  15  hour  sequences,  to 
which  the  language  taken  during  the  freshman-sophomore  years  must 
be  related: 

a.  Latin  American  Affairs — (with  Spanish  as  the  language  elected) 

History  491  or  492 — Latin  America  5  hours 

Geography  373 — Geography  of  South  America  _  5  hours 

or 

Geography  430 — Geography  of  Caribbean  America  _  5  hours 

Political  Science  311 — the  Governments  of  Latin  America.. 5  hours 

b.  European  Affairs — (with  German,  Russian,  or  French 

as  the  language  elected) 

History  330 — Europe  Since  1914  5  hours 

Geography  361 — Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  5  hours 

Political  Science  307 — Comparative  Governments 5  hours 

c.  Far  Eastern  Affairs — (with  Russian  or  French  as  the 

language  elected) 

History  310 — History  of  the  Far  East  _  5  hours 

Geography  363 — Soviet  Union  5  hours 

or 

Geography  365 — Geography  of  Southeast  Asia  _. 5  hours 

Political  Science  312 — The  Governments  of  The  Soviet 

Union  and  the  Far  East _ 5  hours 

(4)  Since  the  curriculum  in  International  Affairs  is  itself  elective  within 
the  A.B.  degree  requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
since  the  International  Affairs  Curriculum  contains  a  number  of  op- 
tions, only  10  hours  of  electives  are  included.  Suggested  electives  in- 
clude: 

a.  Continuation  of  advanced  courses  in  language. 

b.  Additional    advanced    courses    in    geography,    history,    or    political 
science. 

(5)  Senior  Seminar:  Non-credit  seminar,  required  for  graduation.  Admin- 
istered by  the  major  professor,  taught  cooperatively  by  the  staffs  of  the 
Division  of  Language  and  Literature  and  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  ART  OR  MUSIC 

Hours 
Basic  Curriculum  :  Items  1  through  12,  A.B.  Degree,  pages  98-99. ....  121  to  131 
For  Major  in  Art: 

Freshman  Year — Art  1,  2,  3  _ 9 

Sophomore  Year — Art  111  and  120  or  151  or  160  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years — Art  281,  282,  283,  221,  231  or  241, 

480  or  483,  Music  43  or  385 33  or    35 

For  Major  in  Music: 

Freshman  Year — Music  10,  11,  12 9 

Sophomore  Year — Music  31,  32,  33  or  373 15 

Junior  and  Senior  Years — Music  22,  350,  353,  371,  374,  442, 

456,  457,  462,  Art  17  _ .....  40 

Electives,  when  needed,  to  complete  total  of  186  quarter  hours  exclusive  of 
Military  Science  1-2  and  Physical  Education  1-2. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  ARTS  AND  LAW 

(An  Eighteen  Quarter  Combined  Curriculum) 


Freshman 

Hours 

English  2a-b-c  __ 9 

Mathematics   lOla-b-c   __ 9 

Human  Biology  1-2  _ 10 

Modern  Language  103-104  10 

Political  Science  1  5 

Social  Studies  5 

(See  Item  8,  page  98) 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) —  0 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

English  22a-b-c  9 

History  HOa-b-c 9 

Physical  Science  1-2  _ .10 

Laboratory  Science  ...10 

(See  Item  3,  page  98) 
Social  Studies  . ..10 

(See  Item  8,  page  98) 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2   (for  men).—  0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 
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Junior 

Hours 

History  350x-y  10 

Philosophy  399  (to  be  taken  in  last  quarter)  5 

Classical  Culture  301x-y  10 

Fine  Arts  300 _ 5 

Elective  (200  or  above) ._ 15 

45 

Three  quarters  of  residence  work,  including  45  hours  in  courses  numbered 
200  or  above,  devoted  exclusively  to  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  required  after  admission  to  senior  division  standing. 

If  the  student  does  not  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  or 
elects  not  to  continue  a  language  in  which  he  has  two  units,  he  will,  of  neces- 
sity, have  to  add  the  additional  five  or  ten  quarter  hours  to  his  total  require- 
ments. 

Senior 

In  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  bring  the 
total  credit  for  the  degree  to  186  hours,  exclusive  of  the  required  military 
science  and  physical  education. 


TWO-YEAR  PRE-LAW  PROGRAM 


Freshman 


Hours 

9 

9 


English  2a-b-c  

Mathematics  lOla-b-c 

(In  case  a  student  is  forced 
back  into  Mathematics  99, 
Mathematics  99  and  Mathe- 
matics lOlx,  8  hours) 

Political  Science  1  5 

Physical  Science  1-2  10 

Foreign  language  (preferably 

Latin ) 10 

Elective  (preferably  Economics  5x)   5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1   (for  men)....  0 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

English  22a-b-c 9 

History  HOa-b-c  _ 9 

Human  Biology  1-2  10 

Social  Studies  group  .15 

(See  Item  8,  page  98) 

Elective  5 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  offers  training  in  the  field  of  chemistry 
and  its  allied  sciences  for  students  who  desire  to  enter  commercial  or  gov- 
ernment laboratories,  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  to  become  associated 
with  chemical  industries  in  a  non-technical  position,  or  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  in  order  to  enter  some  field  of  research  or  college  teaching. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

Mathematics  101  a-b-c 9      English  22  a-b-c  9 

English  2  a-b-c  9      History  110  a-b-c 9 

Chemistry  21-22-23 15      German  101-102-103  _ 15 

French  101-102-103  15      Chemistry  340  a-b,  380  15 

Military  Science  1  -  5      Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0      Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or  or 

Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5  Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 

53  53 

An  average  of  B  or  better  is  required  on  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
work  in  order  to  continue  in  the  junior  year  for  this  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

(1)  Political  Science  1:     Five  hours. 

(2)  Mathematics:     Through  Mathematics  355. 

(3)  Physics:     Fifteen  hours. 

(4)  Chemistry:  440;  two  of  441,  480,  or  481;  445  h,  490  a,  490  b,  495  h; 
two  of  420,  421,  422;  and  one  other. 

(5)  Comprehensive  Examination:  The  passing  of  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination (embracing  the  principal  divisions  of  chemistry),  this  exam- 
ination to  be  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

(6)  Electives:  A  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  a  total  of  not  less 
than  186,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2 
or  Physical  Education  1-2. 

CURRICULUM  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE 
PRE-MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2a-b-c  9      English  22a-b-c 9 

Mathematics   lOla-b-c   _  9      History  HOa-b-c 9 

French  or  German  103 5      Human  Biology  2  _ 5 

Political  Science  1  5      Zoology  25-26  10 

Psychology  1 5      Physics  20  or  27  and  28  ...10 

Chemistry  21-22   10      Chemistry  23  5 

Human  Biology  1 5      Military  Science  2 5 

Military  Science  1  5  Physical  Education  2    (for  men)....  0 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0  or 

or  Physical  Education  2   (for  women)   5 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 
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Junior 

Hours 

Chemistry  340a-b,  380  _„„ _ - 15 

Physics  329  5 

Economics  5x  or  Sociology  5  5 

History  350x-y 
or 

Fine  Arts  300  and  Philosophy  399  10 

Elective  . 10 

45 
(A  student  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  in  one  year  of 
residence   unless   he   submits   two   units   of   French   or   German   from   high 
school.)* 

Senior 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year's  work  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Medicine  at  Augusta. 


DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Division  of  Fine  Arts  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  includes  art,  drama,  landscape  architecture,  and  music.  The 
function  of  this  Division  is  to  give  training  in  appreciation,  to  help  students 
form  standards  of  taste,  to  promote  culture  in  the  entire  community,  and 
to  train  specialized  performing  artists  and  teachers.  To  accomplish  these 
objectives  this  Division  collaborates  with  other  schools,  divisions,  and  de- 
partments, especially  those  of  languages,  education,  and  home  economics. 
In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  curricula  of  four  years  are  offered,  with 
a  major  in  art,  drama,  landscape  architecture,  or  music. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  DEGREE 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9      English  22  a-b-c  - 9 

Science   (1)   - 10      History  110  a-b-c 9 

Foreign  Language  (2)  10      Science   (1)   — .10 

Mathematics  (3)  — 5      Political  Science  1 5 

Fine  Arts  (4)  9  to  14      Fine  Arts  (4)  9  to  15 

Elective _  5  to    0      Elective 6  to    0 

Military  Science  1  — .  5      Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0      Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or  or 

Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5  Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 

53  53 

(1)  See  Item  2,  page  98. 

For  major  in  Landscape  Architecture:  Freshman — Physical  Science  1-2 

Sophomore — Botany  21-22 

(2)  See  Item  11,  page  99.  If  the  freshman  does  not  present  two  entrance 
units  in  a  language  or  if  he  prefers  to  begin  a  new  language,  20  hours 
are  required. 

(3)  Major  in  Art,  Drama,  or  Music:  Mathematics  lOlx. 
Major  in  Landscape  Architecture:  Mathematics  lOly. 


*  See  residence  rule,  page  4' 
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(4)  Major  in  Art:  Freshman— Art  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Sophomore— Art  111,  120,  and  151  or  160  or  121. 
Major  in  Drama:  Freshman — Drama  34,  35,  36. 

Sophomore — Drama  20,  21,  22. 
Major  in  Landscape  Architecture:  Freshman — Landscape  Architecture  1, 

2,  3,  72    (or  70  for  Recreational 
Planning  concentration). 

Sophomore — Art  120,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture 12,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering 11. 
Major  in  Music:  Freshman— Music  10,  11,  12,  22,  and  81. 

Sophomore— Music  31,  32,  and  33  or  373,  and  82. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  the  entire  east  wing  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building.  Besides  studios  and  staff  offices,  it  includes  a  spacious  art  gallery 
where  periodically  changing  exhibitions  are  shown.  A  Fine  Arts  Library 
functions  as  a  supplement  to  the  University  Library  and  provides  a  convenient 
reference  room  for  art  students.  Closing  the  calendar  for  the  season  is  an 
annual  exhibition  of  students'  art  work  from  which  examples  are  selected 
to  be  kept  in  the  Department. 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Art  is  to  provide  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  creative  visual  arts.  Emphasis  is  given  to  active 
experience  with  tools  and  materials.  A  well-balanced  program  with  its 
courses  in  drawing  and  painting,  design,  art  history,  art  structure,  com- 
mercial art,  crafts,  ceramics,  sculpture,  art  education,  and  interior  design 
is  so  integrated  that  each  course  functions  to  advantage  in  its  relations  to 
each  of  the  other  courses.  From  this  integration  the  student  is  enabled  to 
derive  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  art,  and  is  thereby 
better  equipped  to  interpret,  appreciate,  and  create  works  of  art. 

In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  29  hours  of  art  are  required  in 
addition  to  the  general  academic  requirements.  On  entering  the  junior  year, 
the  student  selects  his  major  field  of  concentration  from  the  six  fields  offered: 
Art  Education,  Commercial  Art,  Ceramics,  Design,  Interior  Design,  and 
Painting  and  Drawing.  Upon  completion  of  this  program  and  fulfillment  of 
all  requirements,  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  conferred. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  art  is  also  offered.  (See  A.B. 
degree.)  In  the  College  of  Education  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with 
a  major  in  art  is  offered.    (See  College  of  Education.) 

TRIPS 

Each  year  art  majors,  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Art  Staff,  make  trips 
to  leading  museums  and  exhibitions  in  the  East.  Sketching  and  painting 
trips  are  made  occasionally  during  the  year  to  localities  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  Athens. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  leading  commercial  establishments  in 
the  South  in  order  that  art  majors  may  serve  internships  during  the  summer 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  In  this  manner  practical  experience 
is  related  to  the  college  curriculum. 

BACHELOR  OP  FINE  ARTS— MAJOR  IN  ART 

REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Courses  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  major  professor.  No  student 
majoring  in  art  will  receive  credit  for  a  required  course  numbered  200  or 
above  with  a  grade  below  C. 
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1.     ART  EDUCATION 

Hours 

Art  210,  Lettering  5 

Art  211,  Design    5 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  15 

Art  History  15 

Landscape  Architecture  55 5 

Crafts  and  Ceramics  10 

Art  435,  Art  Structure  5 

Art  315,  Art  Education  5 

Education  10 

Music   5 

Electives  10 


90 


COMMERCIAL  ART 


Art  211,  Design  5 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  20 

Art  History 15 

Landscape  Architecture  55 5 

Commercial  Art  and  Illustration  25 

Journalism  5 

Music   _ 5 

90 
3.     CRAFTS 

Art  210,  Lettering  : 5 

Art  211,  Design -  5 

Crafts  20 

Ceramics  and  Sculpture  15 

Art  History  15 

Landscape  Architecture  55 -  5 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  10 

Music   5 

Electives  10 

90 
4.     CERAMICS 

Art  211,  Design 5 

Art  270,  Sculpture  5 

Art  History  15 

Ceramics  30 

Interior  Design 5 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  10 

Crafts  5 

Electives  .—.15 

90 
5.     PAINTING  AND  DRAWING 

Art  211,  Design 5 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  ..—35 

Art  270,  Sculpture  5 

Landscape  Architecture  55 5 

Electives _ - 15 

90 
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6.     INTERIOR  DESIGN 

Art  211,  Design - 5 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  _10 

Art  History  15 

Landscape  Architecture  1,  2,  3  9 

Interior  Design  25 

Crafts  and  Ceramics  15 

Electives   11 

90 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMA 

The  Department  of  Drama  provides  specialized  training  in  drama  and 
theatre.  However,  many  of  the  courses  are  open  to  students  who  do  not  de- 
sire a  degree,  but  who  wish  to  enrich  their  knowledge  and  heighten  their 
appreciation  of  the  arts  of  the  theatre.  The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  three- 
fold: (1)  to  give  an  opportunity  for  talented  students  to  prepare  themselves 
for  work  in  the  professional  theatre;  (2)  to  train  leaders  for  the  educa- 
tional field — teachers,  directors,  and  technicians  for  schools,  colleges,  and 
civic  theatres;  (3)  to  make  available  for  students  in  the  University  certain 
courses  which  will  aid  them  in  developing  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
drama,  enlist  their  support  of  the  theatre  and  acquaint  them  with  the 
recreational  values  to  be  found  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre. 

The  University  Theatre.  In  addition  to  the  various  courses,  a  series  of 
productions  is  presented  each  season  by  the  University  Theatre,  an  organi- 
zation designed  for  all  students  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  dramatic 
production.  The  productions  are  planned  in  a  way  to  give  students,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  experience  of  producing  plays  as  they  are 
produced  in  the  professional  theatre.  They  are  cast  and  rehearsed  by  staff 
directors  and  the  productions  designed  and  built  by  students  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructors  in  the  various  courses.  No  additional  fee 
is  charged  for  membership  in  this  group. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS— MAJOR  IN  DRAMA 

REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Junior  Senior 

Hours 

Drama  349  5 

Drama  350   5 

Drama  360,  361,  362 9 

English  440 5 

English  441 5 

Electives  16 

45  45 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Landscape  Architecture  deals  with  the  planning  of  land  for  human  use 
and  enjoyment.  The  curriculum  in  landscape  architecture  is  a  practical 
and  progressive  program.  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  it  pro- 
vides for  the  basic  arts  and  sciences,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  art  appreciation.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the 
curriculum  provides  for  practice  courses  and  problems  in  landscape  and 
architectural  design,  construction  and  planting  in  addition  to  training  in 
the  basic  skills,  such  as  surveying,  mapping,  mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing. 

A  series  of  formal  and  naturalistic  developments,  known  as  the  Founders 
Memorial  Garden,  surround  the  Landscape  Architecture  Building.  This 
affords  excellent  laboratory  facilities  for  the  students. 


Hours 

Drama  300  

5 

Drama  334  

...     5 

Drama  335  ... 

..     5 

Drama  336  

Electives  

.......25 
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The  University  of  Georgia  is  especially  well  suited  for  teaching  landscape 
architecture  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  available  plant  material,  a  long 
growing  season,  and  its  accessibility  to  numerous  landscape  and  architectural 
developments  in  the  Southeast. 

TRIPS 

A  trip  of  a  week's  extent  will  be  taken  on  alternate  years  by  freshman  and 
sophomore  landscape  architecture  majors  to  Flat  Rock  and  Asheville,  N.  C, 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  and  to  Thomasville,  Georgia,  and  points 
in  Florida  for  purpose  of  study  and  observation.  Week-end  trips  will  be 
made  to  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  LaGrange,  Georgia,  and  to  Aiken  and  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  Each  trip  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  The 
cost  is  $25  for  the  fall  trip  and  $25  for  the  spring  trip. 

PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Progbam  in  Landscape  Architecture.  This  program  is  in- 
tended to  fit  students  for  the  professional  practice  of  landscape  architecture. 

2.  Program  in  Recreational  Planning.  This  is  a  program  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  the  design  and  management  of  large  recreation  areas  and  forest 
preserves.  Following  the  close  of  the  junior  year  a  summer  camp  covering 
a  period  of  ten  weeks  is  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation. 

3.  Program  in  Garden  Design.  This  program  is  set  up  to  give  intensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  design,  management,  and  maintenance  of  flower 
gardens,  home  grounds,  and  estates. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS— MAJOR  IN  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE 

REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

1.  GENERAL  PROGRAM 

Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Horticulture  1 5      Land.  Arch.  354 5 

Land.  Arch.  358 3      Land.  Arch.  317 5 

Land.  Arch.  351 5      Land.  Arch.  318 _ 5 

Land.  Arch.  352 5      Land.  Arch.  355 5 

Land.  Arch.  315 5      Land.  Arch.  353  _ 5 

Land.  Arch.  316 5      Land.  Arch.  357 5 

Land.  Arch.  350 _  5      Art  221  or  242  5 

Land.  Arch.  360 5      Art  280,  281  or  282  5 

Art  241  ..- 5      Elective  5 

Elective  2 

45  45 

2.     RECREATIONAL  PLANNING 
Junior  Summer  Camp 

Hours  Hours 

Art  120 5  Forestry  30 -... —15 

Land.  Arch.  12  _ _ 5  Senior 

Forestry  356 3  Land.  Arch.  317  and  318 10 

Land.  Arch.  70 3  Land.  Arch.  351  and  352 ......10 

Land.  Arch.  315  and  316 10  Land.  Arch.  353   5 

Forestry  83-84 6  Land.  Arch.  354 5 

Land.  Arch.  350  and  358 _  8  Land.  Arch.  357 5 

Elective  2  Land.  Arch.  390 5 

Land.  Arch.  381 3  Elective .-.  5 


45 


45 
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3.     GARDEN   DESIGN 


JUNIOB 


Land.  Arch.  301 

Hours 

3 

Land.  Arch.  315  and  316— 

10 

Land.  Arch.  358 

3 

Land.  Arch.  351 

5 

Art       

....  19 

Horticulture  1 

Senior 

Hours 

Land.  Arch.  364 _  5 

Land.  Arch.  321 3 

Land.  Arch.  352 __  5 

Land.  Arch.  354  „ __ _  5 

Land.  Arch.  355 5 

Art  390  or  242  5 

Art  391  or  392 5 

Elective  _ 12 


45 


45 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MUSIC 

A  student  majoring  in   music   for   a  B.F.A.   degree   may   concentrate   in 

a)  Practical  Performance    (requiring  a  public  recital,   instrumental  or 
vocal) 

b)  Composition  (requiring  an  original  major  work  publicly  performed) 

c)  Music  Education  (specializing  in  instrumental  or  vocal  work) 

The  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  with  a  major  in  music  is  also  offered. 
(See  College  of  Education.) 

Junior  division  courses  for  a  major  in  music  include  the  regular  aca- 
demic courses  in  addition  to  courses  in  elementary  theory  and  harmony. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  music,  ear  training,  and  harmony.  The  senior  division  courses 
are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broader  and  more  cultural  background  in 
music.  A  limited  number  of  practical  courses  in  music  may  be  taken  for 
credit.    See  explanations  at  the  end  of  course  announcement  in  Music. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  public  performance  through  weekly  music  apprecia- 
tion programs  and  student  recitals  on  the  campus,  and  other  programs  in 
fine  art  centers  established  throughout  the  state.  One  oratorio  and  one 
operetta  are  given  each  year  by  the  students,  and  an  outstanding  concert 
series  of  internationally  known  artists  adds  to  the  cultural  atmosphere  of 
the  campus. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS— MAJOR  IN  MUSIC 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 
(1)  Major  Concentrations: 

(a)  Practical  Music — public  recital   (instrumental  or  vocal). 

Hours 

Music  Literature  courses  350,  353,  442,  456,  457,  460-461  or  462_ 23 

Music  Theoretical  courses  370,  371,  374  15 

Music  Methods  courses — at  least  ten  hours  plus  Conducting,  362....  13 
Music  383,   384  0 

(b)  Composition — large  original  composition  in  concert.  Music  476 
required.     Otherwise  same  as  Practical  Music. 

(c)  Music  Education — A  comprehensive  examination  and  performance 
before  the  music  faculty  will  be  required  before  graduation. 
All  students  must  play  in  Orchestra  and  Band  or  sing  in  Glee 
Club  regularly. 

Theoretical  courses— Music  370,  371,  374 15 

♦Applied  Music  383,  384 0 


*  For  B.F.A.  and  B.S.  in  Education,  both  with  a  major  in  Music  Education,  5  years 
study  of  instruments  or  voice  required.  For  Supervisors.  2  years  piano.  2  years  voice, 
1  elective.  For  instrumental  Supervisors,  2  years  in  major  Instrument,  8  years  divided 
instruments. 
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Methods  courses— 363,  364,  389,  365,  Conducting,  362 22 

Music  Literature  courses— Choice  from  350,  353,  442,  456-457,  460- 

461  or  462— At  least  20  hours  20 

Education  courses— 312,  313,  346,  347  20 

(2)  Art:  5  hours 

(3)  English:    Two  approved  courses. 

(4)  Electives:  A  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  bring  the  total  to  186, 
exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2  or  Physical 
Education  1-2.  Courses  in  fine  arts,  English,  history,  and  foreign 
languages  are  especially  recommended. 

(5)  All  music  majors  must  be  able  to  read  simple  hymns  on  the  piano. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Nursing  Education  prepares  professional  nurses  for 
service  in  civilian  hospitals  and  the  government  nursing  services,  for  rural 
and  urban  community  health  programs  in  both  the  curative  and  preventive 
phases  and  for  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing.  Three  programs  are  offered: 
(1)  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  for  high  school  graduates  or 
transfers  from  colleges;  (2)  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  for 
graduate  registered  nurses;  and  (3)  Centralized  teaching  program  in  the 
Atlanta  Division,  University  of  Georgia. 

PROGRAMS 
I. 

The  eight een-quarter  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
Education  is  designed  for  selected  high  school  graduates  and  for  those  stu- 
dents whose  qualifications  permit  them  to  transfer  from  another  college 
major  to  nursing  education.  A  total  of  186  quarter  hours,  exclusive  of  Physi- 
cal Education  1-2,  is  required.  Physical  Education  is  required  of  all  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  but  may  be  waived  for  transfer  students  who  have  had  two 
years  of  college  work  and  who  have  junior  standing. 

In  detail,  the  work  of  the  eighteen-quarter  curriculum  for  the  first  six 
quarters  is  as  follows: 

Feeshmax  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English  2a-b-c  9      History  HOx-y  10 

Chemistry  21  5      Biology  11-12  6 

Mathematics  lOlx  5      Nursing  Education  30 1 

Human  Biology  1-2 10      Nursing  Education  31  4 

Psychology  1  5  (Units  1  through  6) 

Sociology  5  5      Nursing  Education  200  or  323 3 

Speech  8  or  50  5      Bacteriology  11 3 

Political   Science   1   5      Education  304  5 

Physical  Education  1  5      Psychology  358  or  423  _..  5 

Sociology  315  5 

Nursing  Ed.  or  Elective  5 

Physical  Education  2  .._ 5 

54  52 

Nine  quarters  (29-45  hrs.)  of  clinical  nursing  instruction  and  practice,  at 
an  approved  general  hospital,  in  the  following  clinical  subjects:  medical  and 
surgical;  at  special  hospitals,  psychiatric,  orthopedic,  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Of  the  last  three  quarters  one  will  be  spent  at  an  approved  school  of 
nursing  and  will  include  Nursing  Education  346-347-348,  15  hours;  and  the 
other  two  quarters  must  be  spent  at  the  University  in  Athens.  The  subjects 
on  the  Athens  Campus  will  include: 
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Hours 

Chemistry  346,  351  __ 10 

Psychology  423  or  462  5 

Education  556  or  521  5 

Nursing  Education 10 

Special  courses 0-16 

(Where  clinical  experience  is  evaluated  at  less  than  45  hours,  the  de- 
ficiency will  be  covered  by  specific  courses  in  Nursing  Education  or  allied 
fields.) 
In  summary,  the  196  hours  are  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  First  6  quarters  106  hrs. 

(b)  Approved  hospitals,  9  quarters  29-45  hrs. 

(c)  Last  three  quarters 45-61  hrs. 

1.  Athens,  2  quarters 30-46  hrs 

2.  Approved  School  of  Nursing  15  hrs. 

CLINICAL  NURSING  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE 

The  clinical  nursing  instruction  and  practice  will  be  taken  at  an  approved 
hospital  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  University.  The  public  health 
nursing  experience  will  be  with  an  agency  recommended  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Students  in  this  program  enroll  in  the  School  of  Nursing  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  quarter  in  the  University.  The  student  goes  to  the 
hospital  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  quarter.  The  nine  quarters  there- 
after are  spent  in  a  hospital  which  qualifies  for  all  or  special  clinical 
instruction. 

The  State  Board  Examination  in  Nursing  will  be  written  at  the  close  of 
the  entire  program  (eighteen  quarters)  for  the  Registered  Nurse  (R.N.) 
certificate. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  will  be  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  one  of  the  following  programs  in  Athens. 

1.  Instructor  of  Nursing  Arts 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  nurses  who  are  interested  in  teach- 
ing the  Art  of  Nursing.  It  qualifies  the  nurse  to  begin  as  an  assistant. 
Students  have  a  distribution  in  sociology,  political  science,  approximately 
16  hours  in  Nursing  Education,  and  25  hours  in  Education,  which  includes 
directed  teaching  experience  in  Nursing  Arts  for  one  full  quarter  supervised 
by  a  member  of  the  University  nursing  faculty  in  an  approved  hospital  school 
of  nursing. 

2.  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  nurses  interested  in  the  first  level 
teaching  position,  Head  Nurse.  The  content  is  comparable  to  that  of  In- 
structor of  Nursing  Arts  with  the  directed  teaching  and  head  nurse  experi- 
ences conducted  in  the  clinical  nursing  field  of  the  student's  choice,  that  is, 
in  the  medical,  surgical,  and  psychiatrical  nursing  services. 

3.  Public  Health  Nursing 

II. 

The  curriculum  for  the  graduate  registered  nurses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  can  be  completed  in  approxi- 
mately nine  quarters,  if  the  applicant  receives  the  maximum  of  45  quarter 
hours  credit  for  her  basic  school  of  nursing  work.  A  total  of  186  hours  credit 
will  be  required,  exclusive  of  Physical  Education. 

The  major  programs  of  study  in  Nursing  Education  are: 

1.    Instructor  of  Nursing  Arts. 
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2.  Assistant  Clinical  Instructor  and  Head  Nurse  of  a  clinical  division  in  a 
hospital,  such  as  medical,  surgical,  or  psychiatric. 

3.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

4.  Clinical  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  a  clinical  department  in  a  hos- 
pital, such  as  medical,  surgical,  or  psychiatric. 

5.  Teaching  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  in  schools  of  nursing. 

6.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  schools  of  nursing. 

7.  Social  Science  in  Nursing. 

Applicants  for  this  curriculum  may  reduce  the  length  of  time  of  study  on 
the  campus  in  various  ways:  (1)  By  taking  required  subjects  in  English, 
sociology,  psychology,  and  history  in  a  college  in  the  locality  of  their  resi- 
dence or  through  the  University  of  Georgia  Extension  Division;  or  (2)  by 
registering  for  the  professional  nursing  education  courses  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Extension  Division. 

AIMS  OF  PROGRAM 
1  and  2 — Described  in  the  18-quarter  program. 
3 — To  be  developed  later. 

4.  Clinical  Insteuctob  and  Supebvisob. 

This  program  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  head  nurses  interested  in 
preparing  for  the  second  level  teaching  position,  supervisor.  Successful  ex- 
perience as  a  manager  of  a  hospital  unit,  and  the  qualities  to  work  with 
student  nurses  and  other  personnel  are  essential  to  qualify  for  admission  into 
this  program. 

5.  Teaching  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

This  program  is  intended  for  the  registered  nurse  who  requests  a  plan  of 
instruction  to  qualify  her  to  teach  the  elementary  basic  sciences  in  schools  of 
nursing.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  integration  of  the  scientific  princi- 
ples with  the  nursing  care  of  patients  and  the  problems  of  personal  and  com- 
munity health. 

6.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

This  program  is  intended  for  the  registered  nurse  who  requests  a  plan  of 
instruction  to  qualify  her  to  teach  professional  adjustments,  history  of  nurs- 
ing, sociology,  social  problems  in  nursing,  and  psychology  in  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. 

7.  Social  Science  in  Nubsing. 

Program  6  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  request  for  the  graduate  registered 
nurse  who  does  not  plan  to  teach.  In  place  of  student  teaching,  electives  in 
English,  home  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  and  other  approved  subjects 
may  be  carried. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Program  1  Hours 

Credit  allowed  for  three-year  diploma  work 29-45 

English  2a-b-c  __. _ 9 

Speech  8  or  50  5 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  Pharmacy  1  _ 5 

Chemistry „. 10 

Biological  Sciences  15 

Human  Biology  1-2  or  Human  Biology  2  and  Zoology  25 10 

Bacteriology  350 5 

Social  Sciences  _ 35 

History    HOx-y .10 

Philosophy  304  or  399 5 

Political  Science  1  5 

Sociology  (to  include  Sociology  315)  15 
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Psychology  (Psychology  1  and  two  other  5-hour  courses)  __ 15 

Education    10 

Education  304   5 

Education  556  or  520  or  Psychology  415 _ - 5 

Nursing  Education  35-37 

Nursing  Education  200  or  323  3 

Nursing  Education  321    __  3 

Nursing  Education  324 ._ _ 3 

Nursing  Education  325  or  328  __ 3-5 

Nursing  Education  326    3 

Nursing  Education  327    5 

Nursing  Education  346,  347,  348  (in  field  of  major  interest) —15 

Special  courses  _ - 0-16 

(Where  clinical  experience  is  evaluated  at  less  than  45  hours,  the 
deficiency  will  be  covered  by  specific  courses  in  Nursing  Education 
or  allied  fields.) 

Physical  Education  1-2  .. _ 10 

Total __...196 

Program  2 
Same  as  for  Program  1. 

Program  4 

Same  as  for  Program  1  except  that  the  Nursing  Education  will  include  the 
following: 

Hours 

Nursing  Education  -37 

Nursing  Education  321 .— 3 

Nursing  Education  324 3 

Nursing  Education  325 5 

Nursing  Education  326 _ 3 

Nursing  Education  327 5 

Nursing  Education  329 3 

Nursing  Education  330 5 

Nursing  Education  346,  347  10 

To  be  eligible  for  this  Program  the  nurse  must  satisfy  the  following  pre- 
requisite: At  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  is  required,  preferably 
as  assistant  clinical  instructor  or  head  nurse,  or  teaching  experience  in  the 
nursing  arts  and  a  minimum  of  6  months  experience  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Program  5 

Hours 

Credit  allowed  for  three-year  diploma  in  nursing 29-33 

English  2a-b-c  _ 9 

Speech  8  or  50  ... 5 

Mathematics  lOlx  and  Pharmacy  1 10 

Chemistry    35 

Chemistry  21,  22,  23,  340a-b,  380,  351 

Biological  Sciences  _ 35 

Human  Biology  1-2  or  Zoology  25-26 10 

Zoology  309,  355,  367  _ _ 15 

Bacteriology  350,  351 _ 10 

Physics  20 5 

Social  Sciences    15 

Philosophy  304  or  399  ._ 5 

Political  Science  1  5 

Sociology  5 

Psychology  (Psychology  1  and  one  other  5-hour  course)  10 
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Education - 10 

Education  304   - _  5 

Education  556  or  520 5 

Nursing  Education  19 

Nursing  Education  200  or  323  3 

Nursing  Education  321  or  326 3 

Nursing  Education  324 3 

Nursing  Education  327    5 

Nursing  Education  346    „.„ — ..  5 

Special  Courses  — — —  0-16 

(Where  clinical  experience  is  evaluated  at  less  than  45  hours,  the 
deficiency  will  be  covered  by  specific  courses  in  Nursing  Education 
or  allied  fields.) 

Physical  Education  1-2 10 

Total... 196 

Program  6 

Hours 

Credit  allowed  for  three-year  diploma  in  nursing .29-45 

English  2a-b-c  9 

Speech  8  or  50 1_ 5 

Biological  Sciences  15 

Human  Biology  1  and  2  or  Human  Biology  2  and  Zoology  25 10 

Bacteriology  350  _ 5 

Social  Sciences _. 55 

Geography  101 5 

History  HOx-y  10 

Philosophy  304  or  399  5 

Political  Science  1  5 

Sociology  (to  be  selected  with  the  counsel  of  the  faculty  adviser) ....  30 

Psychology 25 

Education 10 

Education  304 5 

Education  556  or  520 5 

Nursing  Education  22 

Nursing  Education  200  or  323 3 

Nursing  Education  321 3 

Nursing  Education  324 3 

Nursing  Education  326 3 

Nursing  Education  327 5 

Nursing  Education  346 5 

Special  Courses 0-16 

(Where  clinical  experience  is  evaluated  at  less  than  45  hours,  the 
deficiency  will  be  covered  by  specific  courses  in  Nursing  Education 
or  allied  fields.) 
Physical    Education    1-2    10 

Total...- 196 

Program  7 

Same  as  Program  6  except  that  Nursing  Education  346  may  be  replaced 
with  a  5-hour  elective. 
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III. 

Centralized  Teaching  Program  in  the  Atlanta  Division 

Since  September  1943  the  University  has  sponsored  the  instruction  of  the 
preclinical  students  for  the  Crawford  W.  Long  Hospital,  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Hospital,  and  the  Piedmont  Hospital,  Atlanta.  The  instruction  is  centralized 
in  the  Atlanta  Division  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  supervised  by  the 
Nursing  Education  staff. 

CENTRALIZED  TEACHING  PROGRAM 
(3  quarters) 

First  Quarter  Second  Quarter 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry  1 _ 4      Bacteriology  11 -.  3 

Biology  11  3      Biology  12 3 

Nursing  Education  30 1      Psychology  3  3 

Nursing  Education  31 1      Nursing  Education  32  ....- ___  2 

Nursing  Education  32 2      Physical  Education  _ 1 

Physical  Education 1 

12  12 

Third  Quarter 

Hours 

Sociology  1 3 

Home  Economics  3  _ _ 3 

Nursing  Education  32  1 

Nursing  Education  33  1 

8 

The  student  receives  32  quarter  hours  for  the  class  work  satisfactorily 
completed  in  the  three  quarters  and  will  receive  a  total  of  28  to  34  hours  credit 
for  the  clinical  instruction  had  in  the  remainder  of  the  program.  This  makes 
a  total  of  60  to  66  hours  that  the  nurse  will  have  to  apply  toward  the  degree 
requirements  of  196  hours  if  she  continues  study  at  the  University. 

Applicants  desiring  to  be  graduates  of  any  of  the  hospital  schools  of  nurs- 
ing named  above  should  write  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the 
respective  hospital. 

EXPENSES 

The  expenses  for  the  instruction  of  the  nursing  students  in  the  University 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  students,  details  of  which  may  be  found  else- 
where in  this  catalogue.  The  University  of  Georgia  basic  student  nurses 
will  be  charged  $10.00  a  quarter  while  they  are  having  their  clinical  nursing 
instruction  at  the  hospital.  This  fee  covers  registration  and  supervision  by 
the  University's  Department  of  Nursing  Education.  The  applicants  will  also 
be  advised  by  their  directors  of  nursing. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  the  registra- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  large.  Courses  not  listed  may  be  offered  should  sufficient 
demand  arise  and  teaching   personnel  be  available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  meet  five  hours  a  week,  and  carry  five  hours 
credit. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Head:  Kelly. 

201.  Man's  Place  in  Nature.    Mr.  Kelly. 

A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind,  the  origin  and  development  of  Homo 
Sapiens  and  modern  human  races,  world  distribution  of  racial  types,  race  mixture. 

202.  Man  and  His  Culture.     Mr.  Kelly. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  as  a  cultural  animal,  the  development  of 
human  societies  from  preliterate  beginnings,  the  rise  of  complex  social  organizations 
with  an  outline  study  of  the  major  cultures  developed  by  man. 

301.  Old  World  Archaeology.  Prerequisites:  Anthropology  201  and  202. 
Mr.  Kelly. 

The  development  of  culture  beginning  with  the  oldest  remains  of  the  Stone  Age, 
extending  through  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

302.  The  American  Indian.  Prerequisites:  Anthropology  201  and  202.  Mr. 
Kelly. 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
New  World. 

401.  Archaeology  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Prerequisite:  Anthro- 
pology 301  and  302.    Mr.  Kelly. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  archaeology  of  the  Mississippi 
River  basin  and  contiguous  areas  in  the  central  United  States,  the  Northeastern  and 
Southeastern  woodlands,  with  particular  reference  to  the  description  of  archaeological 
remains  in  the  American  Southeast  and  the  Caribbean  region. 

420.  Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Archaeology.  Prerequisite:  An- 
thropology 401.     Mr.  Kelly. 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey  excavation,  laboratory  preparation 
and  analysis  of  collected  materials,  study  to  be  pursued  in  scheduled  field  expeditions 
to  assigned  archaeological  sites  in  Georgia. 

ART 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus,  unless  otherwise  specified) 

Head:    Dodd.      Staff:    Breithaupt,    Holliday,    Johnson,   Madden,    McCutchen, 
Sellers,  Stewart,  Thomas,  Wescott. 

1.  Art  Structure.     3  hours.    Three  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Thomas. 

A  synthesis  of  the  elements:  line,  color,  and  texture,  by  means  of  two-dimensional 
experiences,  to  develop  a  basic  consciousness  of  the  abstract  qualities  of  which  a  work 
of  art  is  formed. 

2.  Art  Structure.    3  hours.    Three  laboratory  periods.    Prerequisite:  Art 

1  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Thomas. 

A  continuation  of  Art  1,  with  emphasis  upon  volume  and  space  relationships  and 
a  development  of  the  optical-spatial  sense. 

3.  Art  Structure.    3  hours.    Prerequisite:  Art  2  or  Art  21.    Mr.  Dodd. 

A  study  of  contemporary  art  forms  as  they  relate  to  present-day  living.  This  course 
deals  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  as  well  as  the  utilitarian  machine 
arts  of  everyday  use,  e.  g.,  glass,  pottery,  porcelain,  metal,  textiles.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  merits  of  design,  and  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  timeless  form  and  dated 
fashion.  Illustrated  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  class  discussion. 

4.  The  Nature  of  Materials.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Prerequisite:  Art 

2  or  equivalent. 

Experience  in  the  manipulation  of  various  three  dimensional  materials  such  as  wood, 
metal,  clay,  and  synthetics  with  an  emphasis  upon  their  natural  behavior.  A  study  of 
the  organic  quality  of  materials  and  the  logical  treatment  and  combination  of  the 
separate  elements  to  make  a  new  form. 

17.  Art  Appreciation.  3  hours.  Fine  Arts  and  Smith  Buildings.  The 
Staff. 

For  the  student  who  is  not  an  art  major  but  who  wants  better  to  understand  and 
enjoy  art.  This  course  is  especially  designed  to  be  taken  with  the  three-hour  lecture 
course,    Listener's    History    of   Music    (Music    43). 
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30.   Abt  Structure.    Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  fundamental  working  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  visual  arts.  Line,  color,  texture,  volume,  and  space  are  emphasized 
in  personal  experiences  with  various  two-dimensional  media.  Not  open  to  those 
credited  with  Art  1  and  2  but  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Art  1  and  2. 

401-402.  Appreciation  of  Arts.  5  hours,  units  of  2^  hours  each.  Prere- 
quisites: two  senior  division  Fine  Arts  courses.  (No  credit  allowed  if  student 
has  credit  for  Art  435.)  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Hodgson.  Atlanta  Area  Teachers 
Education  Service  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

435.    Art  Structure.    No  prerequisite:.    Mr.  Dodd  and  the  Staff. 
Study  of  the  theory  of  art,  designed  for  art  majors  and  as  a  general  elective  for 
advanced  students  of  other  departments. 

DESIGN 

111.    Design.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Wescott. 

A  study  of  line,  space,  shape,  color,  and  texture,  and  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  study  of  nature  and  development  of  surface  enrichment.  Emphasis  placed 
on  the  flat  plane  and  shape  relationship. 

211.    Design.    Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  111.  Miss  Stewart. 
Advanced   problems   in   the   study   of  surface  enrichment   and   special   emphasis    on 
problems  involving  three  dimensional  space. 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  AND   COMPOSITION 

120.    Drawing  and  Composition.     Five  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  Madden. 
Quick  sketching  from  the  human  figure,  as  well  as  from  memory  and  the  imagina- 
tion, with  such  media  as  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  and  pen  and  ink. 

221.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lec- 
ture.   Miss  Toloert. 

Drawing  from  the  human  figure.  Study  of  anatomy  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the 
human  form.  Figure  and  landscape  composition. 

222.  Drawing  and  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  Art  221.     Mr.  Madden. 

Continuation  of  Art  221. 

231.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Art  221.     Mr.  Thomas. 

Portrait  and  figure  painting.  Landscape  and  still  life. 

232.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Art  231.    Mr.   Thomas. 

Continuation   of  Art  231. 

233.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Art  232.    Mr.  Thomas. 

Advanced  painting.  Experimentation  and  research  in  various  media. 

234.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Art  233.     Mr.  Thomas. 

Continuation  of  Art  233. 

241.  Watercolor.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  221.  Miss 
Holliday. 

Problems  in  still  life,  landscape,  and  figure  composition  to  help  the  student  to 
develop  his  individual  abilities  of  expression  in  the  water  color  medium. 

242.  Watercolor.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  241.  Miss 
Holliday. 

Continuation  of  Art  241. 

80O-801.    General  Art.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Dodd. 

802.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Art  222  and  234.     Mr.  Dodd. 

803.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Art  802.    Mr.  Dodd. 

804.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Art  803.     Mr.  Dodd. 

831.  Painting.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Art  222  and  234. 
Mr.  Dodd. 
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832.  Painting.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  831.  Mr. 
Dodd. 

833.  Painting.    Five  laboratory  periods.    Prerequisite:  Art  832.    Mr.  Dodd. 

ART  HISTORY 

In  the  art  history  courses  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  art  of  the  past  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  day. 
Through  this  study  of  the  historical,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
periods  producing  art,  and  through  analysis,  criticism,  and  interpretation 
of  the  masterpieces,  the  student  acquires  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
motives  and  structural  principles,  and  also  develops  a  sensitivity  to  the  in- 
herent qualities  that  make  a  work  of  art  timeless.  The  work  in  art  history 
is  closely  integrated  with  the  studio  work. 

281.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Aet.    Mr.  Breithaupt. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  and  other  arts  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

282.  Renaissance  Art.    Miss  Eolliday. 

A  study  of  art  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Study  of  the  great  masterpieces  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

283.  Modern  Art.    Mr.  Breithaupt. 

This  course  deals  with  the  most  important  movements  in  art  since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  includes   a   survey   of  contemporary   art. 

480.    Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.    Mr.  Breithaupt. 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy.  The  course  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  Renaissance.  Architecture  is  first  considered  as  a  basis  for  the  resultant 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  A  detailed  study  of  sculptors  from  Ghiberti  to  Cellini 
is  developed.  Painters  of  the  Florentine,  Umbrian,  Roman,  Venetian  and  other  schools 
are  emphasized.  Integrated  with  these  three  major  themes  is  the  study  of  the  influences 
of  contemporary  literary,  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  concepts. 

483.    Painting  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.    Mr.  Breithaupt. 

A  study  of  painting  from  Cezanne  to  present  day  artists  in  the  Western  World. 
The  study  of  movements,  research,  philosophy,  and  trends  behind  modern  art  In 
relation  to  the  art  values  of  past  decades. 

ADVERTISING  DESIGN  AND  COMMERCIAL  ART 

206.  Advertising  Design  I.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Pre- 
requisites: Art  210,  211.     Mr.  Johnson. 

Problems  in  advertising  design  and  commercial  art  with  emphasis  on  the  creative 
approach.  Line,  halftone,  and  color  as  elements  of  visual  communication.  Layout 
essentials.  Air-brush  familiarization. 

207.  Illustration.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequi- 
sites: Art  206,  221;  231  or  241.     Mr.  Sellers. 

Application  of  drawing,  painting,  and  design  experiences  to  the  field  of  illustration. 
Experimentation  with  various  media  and  techniques.  Study  of  reproduction  methods. 

208.  Advertising  Layout.  Three  laboratory  periods  and  two  lectures.  Mr. 
Sellers. 

Fundamentals  of  color,  design,  typography,  and  reproduction  related  to  modern 
advertising  problems.   Layout  of  newspaper,  magazine,  and  direct-mail  advertising. 

209.  Advertising  Design  II.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Pre- 
requisites: Art  206,  221;  231  or  241.     Mr.  Breithaupt. 

Continuation  of  Art  206.  Advanced  problems  in  advertising  design  including  prepa- 
ration of  layouts,  comprehensives  and  finished  art,  study  of  production  problems. 

210.  Lettering.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Art  2  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Johnson. 

Principles  of  lettering  and  letter  construction  with  experience  in  lettering  as  used 
and  reproduced  today.  Study  of  typography  in  relation  to  lettering  and  advertising 
design. 

CRAFTS 

151.    Crafts.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Wescott. 
An   introductory   course   designed   for   beginners   who    plan   to   major   in   art   or   an 
elective  for  students  in  other  departments.  Experience  in  four  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing:   metal    work,    jewelry,    weaving,    textile    printing,    embroidery,    plastics,    leather 
work,  and  wood  work. 
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250.  Weaving.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  151  or  111. 
Miss  Stewart. 

Experience  in  mechanics  of  loom  weaving  with  emphasis  on  texture  and  pattern. 

251.  Textile  Printing.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  151 
or  111.     Miss  Stewart. 

Experience  in  printing  and  dying  textiles  using  silk  screen,  linoleum  block,  stencil, 
and  resist  methods. 

252.  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Art  151  or  111.    Miss  Stewart. 

Experience  in  designing  and  executing  problems  in  jewelry  and  metal  forming 
with  emphasis  on  raising,  spinning,  sawing,  filing,  soldering,  and  enameling. 

253.  Wood  Work.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  151  or  111. 
Miss  Stewart. 

Experience  in  construction  and  finishing,  using  machine  and  hand  processes. 
255-256.    Crafts.     3  hours.     Three  laboratory  periods.     Prerequisite:    one 
course  in  Art.    Miss  Stewart. 
Introductory  elective  course  in  crafts. 

CERAMICS 

160.  Pottery.    Five  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  McCutchen. 

A  study  of  form,  proportion,  and  simple  ornament  as  related  to  pottery  shapes. 
Laboratory  exercises  and  related  lectures  in  handbuilding  pottery.  No  previous  art 
experience  is  required. 

161.  Pottery.     3   hours.     Three  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  McCutchen. 

An  elementary  course  in  pottery  designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  three  hour 
elective  course.  Laboratory  exercises  in  handbuilding  pottery  forms,  decorating,  glaz- 
ing, and  firing  ceramic  ware. 

261.  Pottery.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
Art  160,  161  or  265.     Mr.  McCutchen. 

Laboratory  exercises  and  related  lectures  in  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel.  Examina- 
tion of  pottery  in  relation  to  other  art  processes. 

262.  Ceramic  Decorative  Processes.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one 
lecture.    Prerequisite:  Art  261.     Mr.  McCutchen. 

The  ceramics  of  past  civilizations  is  examined  to  understand  better  the  forming 
processes,  decorative  techniques,  and  artistic  standards  in  pottery  making.  The 
adaption  of  these  techniques  is  applied  in  the  laboratory  as  a  basis  for  individual 
experimentation  by  the  student. 

263.  Ceramic  Calculations.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  three  lectures. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  21-22  and  Art  261.     Mr.  McCutchen. 

The  chemistry  and  arithmetic  of  glazed  formulas,  compositions,  and  computations 
are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  technical  and  artistic  points  of  view. 

265.  Pottery.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  No  prerequisite.  Mr. 
McCutchen. 

An  elementary  course  in  pottery  with  laboratory  experiences  in  forming,  firing  and 
glazing   ceramic   ware. 

266.  Ceramic  Glazes.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prere- 
quisite: Art  263.    Mr.  McCutchen. 

Continuation  of  Art  263,  with  emphasis  on  the  adaption  of  the  fundamentals  of 
glaze   behavior   to   decorative  and  forming   processes. 

267.  Ceramic  Prorlems.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  266. 
Mr.  McCutchen. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  in  ceramics  who  have  sufficient 
background  and  technical  knowledge  and  experience  to  carry  on  independent  projects. 
Problems  combining  research  in  design  and  ceramic  technology  are  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor. 

268.  Ceramic  Problems.     Five  laboratory   periods.     Mr.  McCutchen. 
Continuation  of  Art  267. 

SCULPTURE 

270.  Sculpture.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Madden. 

Experiments  in  three  dimensional  geometric  forms  in  clay,  solid  and  hollow  built 
shapes.  Development  of  decorative  and  ornamental  animals  and  figures  with  em- 
phasis  on   essential   characteristics    of   the    natural    form. 

271.  Sculpture.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Madden. 

Problems  in  decorative  ceramic  sculpture  for  special  purposes  such  as  garden 
sculpture,  fountain  spouts,  table  pieces,  bas  relief  tiles,  and  architectural  decoration. 
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ART  EDUCATION 

314.  Teaching  Aet  in  Elementaby  Grades.    No  prerequisite. 

This  course  deals  with  suitable  activities  and  experiences  in  art  for  the  grades, 
and  modern  methods  of  handling  them. 

315.  Teaching  Art  in  High  School.    No  prerequisite. 

Emphasis  on  phases  of  art  for  high  school  and  methods  of  teaching  them. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 

290.    Interior  Design.    Mr.  Wescott. 

A  study  of  architecture,  concepts  of  interior  space,  the  great  periods  of  furniture 
design  and  allied  crafts,  as  a  background  for  comparison  with  contemporary  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  new  materials,  methods  of  manufacture,  and   present  day   needs. 

387.  Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  111. 
Mr.  Wescott. 

Shop  practice  in  the  problems  of  interior  design.  A  practical  application  of  the 
theories  of  color  and  light  as  they  relate  to  interiors  and  furnishings.  Practical  work 
will  be  done  in  preparing  paints  and  colors  for  walls,  wood  finishing,  drapery  con- 
struction, and  the  use  of  new  materials  in  accessories. 

389.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prerequi- 
sites: Landscape  Architecture  1,  2,  3.    Mr.  Wescott. 

Practice  in  the  drawing  and  rendering  of  plans  and  elevations;  measuring  and 
scaling  of  interiors  and  furnishings;  creative  problems  in  the  treatment  of  interior 
space,  and  arrangement  of  furnishings  on  a  basis  of  design  and  function.  Lectures 
will  supplement  the  studio   practice. 

390.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prere- 
quisites: Landscape  Architecture  1,  2,  3,  and  Art  389.    Mr.  Wescott. 

Creative  problems  in  the  designing  of  chairs,  tables,  case  goods,  and  accessories. 
Lectures  on  design,  contemporary  materials,  and  methods  of  construction  will  sup- 
plement the  studio    practice. 

391.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  Prere- 
quisite: Landscape  Architecture  1,  2,  3,  and  Art  390.    Mr.  Wescott. 

Individual  and  group  projects  in  planning  or  remodeling  and  furnishing  of  domestic 
interiors,  small  shops,  or  other  commercial  interiors.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
creative  approach  and  conception  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Each  problem  will  be 
carried  through  with  complete  plans,  elevations,  specifications,  and  perspective  ren- 
derings. 

TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS 

200.    Technical  Problems.     Five  laboratory  periods.    The  Staff. 

This  is  a  special  course  designed  for  a  limited  number  of  students,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  major  professor  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art,  are  quali- 
fied to  carry  on  the  work  independently  of  the  regularly  scheduled  classroom  hours. 
With  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  the  student  will  select  from  a  list  of  projects  those 
which  suit  his  particular  needs  and  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  time  spent 
on  each  project.  Criticism  periods  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  Acceptance  of 
the  problems  will  be  determined  by  accomplishments  rather  than  the  amount  of  time 
spent.  The  list  of  projects  includes  problems  in  design,  crafts,  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  ceramics. 

Scheduling  of  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

ASTRONOMY 

(See  Physics  and  Astronomy) 

BACTERIOLOGY 
(See  Biology) 
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BIOLOGY 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Head:   Boyd.     Staff:   Burkhart,  Byrd,  Hamilton,  Hathaway,  Kitchin,  Lund, 

Nuttycombe,  Odum,  Perkinson,  Schoenborn,  Scott. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

350.  Intboductoby  Bactebiology.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Breakage  fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
21-22  or  21-24  and  two  courses  in  biological  science.    Mr.  Burkhart. 

This  course  is  offered  for  students  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  pharmacy, 
nursing  education,  and  B.S.  in  Chemistry.  It  consists  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  bacteriology. 

351.  Bactebiology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.    Breakage  fee,  $2.50.    Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  350.    Mr.  Burkhart. 

This  course  includes  physiology  and  classification  of  bacteria  (continued  from 
course  350)  and  an  introduction  to  sanitary  bacteriology  and  serology. 

Admission  to  the  following  courses  is  limited  by  the  availability  of  space  and 
materials. ' 

400.  Genebal  Bactebiology.  Five  double  periods  of  laboratory,  lecture 
and  recitation.  Breakage  fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  340a  and 
Botany  21-22  or  Zoology  25-26. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biology  of  the  bacteria  and  the  techniques  employed 
in  the  study  of  them.  It  is  offered  for  B.  S.  students  who  have  a  satisfactory  back- 
ground in  the  biological  sciences. 

401.  Bactebial  Infection.  Five  double  periods  of  laboratory,  lecture  and 
recitation.     Breakage  fee,   $2.50.     Prerequisite:    Bacteriology   406. 

A  study  of  several  typical  infections  produced  by  bacteria,  viruses  and  rickettsial, 
emphasizing  characteristics  of  the  causative  agents,  mechanisms  of  infection,  pre- 
vention and  control. 

402.  Datby  Bactebiology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Breakage  fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350 
and  351.    Mr.  Burkhart. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  bacteria  found  in  milk  and  dairy  products  with 
special  emphasis  upon  their  importance  to  the  industry  and  their  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  public. 

403.  Soil  Bactebiology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  three  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Breakage  fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and 
351.    Mr.  Burkhart. 

In  this  course  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  soil  bacteria  of  eco- 
nomic significance. 

405.  Food  Bactebiology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  three  double  lab 
oratory  periods.  Breakage  fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and 
351.    Mr.  Burkhart. 

This  course  deals  with  the  bacteria  of  foods  from  the  standpoint  of  their  economic 
significance  and  their   relation  to   the   spread   of   disease. 

406.  Immunology.  Five  double  periods  of  laboratory,  lecture  and  recita- 
tion.   Breakage  fee,  $2.50.    Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  400. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  serology,  hypersensitivity,  and  resistance  to 
infection. 

BIOLOGY 

1-2.  Human  Biology.  Double  course.  10  hours  (5  hours  a  quarter).  Four 
lectures  and  one  recitation  period.     Mr.  Kitchin  and  The  Staff. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  vital  phe- 
nomena in  general  and  their  application  to  the  human  organism.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  individual.  Its  subject 
matter  will  include  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  biology,  human 
anatomy,  and  physiology  and  the  maintenance  of  health  in  the  individual.  The  second 
half  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  racial  life  of  man.  In  this  phase  of  the 
course  will  be  included  studies  of  public  health  problems,  reproduction,  genetics 
and  eugenics,  and  development  of  the  race. 

11-12.  Biology.  6  hours.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Perkinson. 

An  introductory  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Given  for  students  in 
Nursing  Education.  (Offered  in  two  quarters  in  the  Atlanta  Division.) 
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ZOOLOGY 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  as  an  elective  a  course  numbered  300-399 
in  Zoology  unless  he  has  an  average  of  C  or  above  in  all  prerequisite  courses. 

21  a-b.  General  Zoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Breakage  fee,  $2.50.     Mr.  Scott  and  Assistants. 

A  double  course  given  solely  for  students  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  deals  with  the  general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organ  systems 
of  vertebrates.  The  second  half  deals  with  the  general  biology  of  the  invertebrate 
animals. 

25.  General  Zoology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Breakage  fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Human  Biology  1-2  or  Botany  21-22. 
Mr.  Nuttycombe  and  Assistants. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  their  biology,  structure,  and  relation 
to  other  animals. 

26.  General  Zoology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  25.    Mr.  Odum  and  Assistants. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  body  functions,  interrelations,  and  natural  history  of  the 
vertebrate  animals. 

309.  Human  Physiology.  Five  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and 
26  or  Zoology  380.    Mr.  Perkinson. 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  organ  systems  of  the  human  in 
health.    For  women  majors  in  physical  education  and   pharmacy   majors. 

353.  Animal  Ecology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.     Mr.  Odum. 

This  course  deals  with  methods  of  study  and  identification  of  animals  in  the  field, 
biotic  and  physical  factors  of  the  environment,  animal  communities,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  ecological  principles  to  wildlife  conservation  and  management.  Biology  of 
terrestrial  animals  will  be  emphasized. 

354.  Aquatic  Biology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.     Mr.  Scott. 

A  study  of  the  fresh-water  habitat,  dealing  primarily  with  the  principles  of  limnol- 
ogy, factors  influencing  the  distribution  and  production  of  aquatic  organisms,  and 
the  application  of  these  to  fisheries  and  allied  problems.  Laboratory  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  various  types  of  aquatic  habitats  in  the  field. 

355.  Embryology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Breakage  fee,  $2.50.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.     Mr.  Nuttycombe. 

An  elementary  course  in  embryology  in  which  the  chick  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
basic  principles  of  developmental  anatomy. 

356.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.     Miss  Hamilton. 

A  comparison  of  the  structure  and  development  of  organ  systems  in  the  different 
vertebrate  groups. 

357.  Animal  Histology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Breakage  fee,  $2.50.     Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.     Miss  Hamilton. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  histological  structure  of  organ  systems  in  representa- 
tive types  of  vertebrate  animals. 

358.  Cytology.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Break- 
age fee,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. 

The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metabolism,  growth,  differentiation, 
and  reproduction. 

361.  Histological  Technique.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Breakage 
fee,  $2.50.    Open  to  majors  in  zoology  only.     Miss  Hamilton. 

A  course  offering  training  in  the  preparation  of  histological  material,  including 
practice  in  fixing,  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting. 

367.  Human  Anatomy.  Two  recitations  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26  or  Zoology  380.     Mr.  Perkinson. 

This  course  is  given  exclusively  for  majors  in   physical  education  for  women. 

370.  Genetics.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Break- 
age fee,  $2.50.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Hathaway. 

The  study  of  the  laws  of  biological  inheritance  and  the  principles  and  theories 
associated  with  them. 
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372.  Parasitology.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Breakage  fee,  $2.50.     Prerequisites:   Zoology  25  and  26.    Mr.  Byrd. 

This  course  is  a  general  study  of  the  protozoa  and  worms  parasitic  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals. 

373.  General  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.     Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.     Mr.  Lund. 

A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  structure,  biology,  and  classification  of  insects 
and  of  their  general  importance  and  significance  to  man. 

374.  Economic  Entomology.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  Human  Biology,  Botany,  or  equiva- 
lent.   Mr.  Lund. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  the  practical  information  essential  for  the  recognition 
and  control  of  the  insect  pests  most  commonly  encountered  in  the  field,  orchard, 
garden,  woodlot,  and  home. 

375.  Forest  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Mr.  Lund. 

A  study  of  the  biology,  identification,  and  control  of  the  species  of  insects  and 
to  American  forests. 

376.  Medical  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26.    Mr.  Lund. 

A  study  of  the  biology,  identification,  and  control  of  the  species  of  insects  and 
related  arthropods  of  particular  importance  in  the  cause  or  transmission  of  diseases 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

380.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.    Prerequisites:  Human  Biology  1-2.    Mr.  Perkinsoji. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  one  or  more  representative  mammals.  This  course  is 
given  solely  for  majors  in  physical  education  for  women. 

381.  Ornithology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  25  and  26.    Mr.  Odum.    Offered  alternate  years. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  birds,  emphasizing  the  identification,  classification, 
life  histories,  and  economic  importance  of  Georgia  species. 

401.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25,  26  and  353,  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Nuttycombe.    Offered  alternate  years. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  and  relationships  of 
the  invertebrates  exclusive  of  insects.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  local  fauna. 

402.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  (continued).  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  401.  Mr.  Nuttycombe,  Mr. 
Odum,  and  Mr.  Schoenborn.    Offered  alternate  years. 

A  continuation  of  Zoology  401  in  which  intensive  study  is  limited  to  problems 
of  morphology,  taxonomy,  and  physiology  of  some  limited  group  of  invertebrates. 

406.  Cellular  Physiology.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Breakage  fee,  $5.00.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  346  or  equivalent, 
Zoology  25  and  26  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Schoenborn. 

The  cell  will  be  used  as  a  unit  to  study  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  physiological 
processes. 

407.  Invertebrate  Physiology.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Breakage  fee,  $5.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25-26  (401  recommend- 
ed) ;  Chemistry  346  or  equivalent  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  Zoology 
approved  by  the  instructor.     Mr.  Schoenborn.     Offered  alternate  years. 

A  comparative  study  of  physiological   processes   among  invertebrate  animals. 

408.  Vertebrate  Physiology.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  25  and  26,  and  two  courses  numbered  200-399 
in  Zoology.    Mr.  Perkinson. 

This  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  physiology  of  representative  vertebrates. 

410.  Endocrine  Physiology.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  356  and  408,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Miss  Hamilton.     Offered  alternate  years. 

The  general  physiology  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  and  their  hormone*. 
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BOTANY 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Westfall.     Staff:  Beck,  Carlton,  Cronquist,  Duncan,  Wilson,  Wolff. 

21.  Elementary  Botany.  Three  one-hour  lecture  periods  and  two  two- 
hours  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  Carlton  and  the  Staff. 

A  study  of  (a)  the  structure  of  leaves,  stems,  and  roots;  (b)  growth  and  nutritive 
processes  of  plants;  and  (c)  the  relations  of  plants  to  their  environment. 

22.  Elementary  Botany  (continued).  Three  one-hour  lecture  periods  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  Carlton  and  the  Staff. 

A  study  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  and  evolution  of  seed  plants,  with 
studies  of  representatives  of  the  other  major  plant  groups  and  their  importance. 

305.  Field  Botany.  Five  double  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  21-22. 

Studies  in  the  identification  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  local  flowering  plants 
and  their  relationships. 

323.  Elementary  Plant  Anatomy.  Five  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  21-22. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  organs  and  tissue  systems  of  vascular  plants, 
and  a  comparative  study  of  the  structures  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

358.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites:  Botany  21-22. 

Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding,  sectioning,  staining,  and 
mounting  plant  materials  for  microscopic  study. 

375.   Plant  Ecology.    Five  double  laboratory-discussion  periods  and  field 
trips.    Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22. 

The  relation  of  plants  and  plant  communities  to  the  environment  in  which  they 
grow. 

380.  Plant  Physiology.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Botany  21-22.    Breakage  deposit,  $2.50. 

A  survey  of  physiological  processes  occurring  in  economic  plants  and  the  condi- 
tions which  effect  these  processes. 

406.  Taxonomy  of  Woody  Plants.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  21-22  and  any  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or 
approved  courses  in  plant  pathology,  forestry,  or  geography. 

Studies  in  identification  and  relationships  of  Georgia  trees  and  shrubs,  with  em- 
phasis on  identification  in  winter. 

431.  Morphology  of  Seed  Plants.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  323  and  one  other  senior  division  course  in  botany  or 
plant  pathology. 

Critical  studies  of  representative  seed  plants,  considering  their  development  and 
relationships. 

460.  Mycology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  21-22  and  any  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or 
plant  pathology. 

A  general  study  of  the  classification  and  structure  of  the  fungi. 

471.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  305  and  any  other  senior  division  course  in  botany  or 
approved  course  in  plant  pathology,  forestry,  or  geography. 

A  study  of  the  concepts  and  system  of  classification,  problems  of  nomenclature, 
and  the  taxonomy  of  specialized  groups. 

472.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants  (continued).  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.     Prerequisite:   Botany  471. 

A  continuation  of  course  471. 

473.  Agrostology.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany 
21-22  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany,  or  approved  courses  in  plant 
pathology,  agronomy,  or  forestry. 

480.  General  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22  or  Zoology  26,  and  Chemistry  22-23  and 
346  or  its  equivalent.    Breakage  deposit,  $5. 

The  lectures  include  a  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  bases  of  living  proto- 
plasm; the  laboratory  work  includes  the  use  of  analytical  measurements  and  de- 
terminations of  physiological   phenomena. 
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482.  Nutrition  op  Green  Plants.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods.     Prerequisites:   Botany  323  and  380.     Breakage  deposit,  $5. 

A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including  major  and  minor  elements 
and  deficiency  symptoms. 

483.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  Five  double  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  380  and  any  other  senior  division  course  in  botany,  chem- 
istry, or  plant  pathology.    Breakage  deposit,  $5. 

An  evaluation  of  accepted  concepts  in  plant  physiology  with  special  attention  to  the 
methods  employed  in  arriving  at  these  concepts. 

802  and  804.  Problems  in  Botany.  5  hours  for  each  course.  Under  this 
heading  work  may  be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  staff  members  in  plant 
anatomy,  plant  ecology,  plant  morphology,  plant  physiology,  plant  taxonomy, 
or  mycology.  Prerequisites:  two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  ap- 
proved courses  in  agriculture,  geography,  or  forestry. 

CHEMISTRY 

(Terrell  Hall  or  Chemistry  Annex,  North  Campus;  Conner  Hall,  South  Cam- 
pus; Smith  Building,  Coordinate  Campus) 
Head:  Scott.    Staff:  Bailey,  B.  M.,  Brockman,  Coggin,  Ewing,  Hult,  Johnson, 
LeConte,  Philbrook,  Whitehead,  Wilder. 
(All  laboratory  periods  are  three  hours.) 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period.    Breakage  deposit,  $5.     The  Staff  and  Assistants. 

A  general  course  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  including  a  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  chemical  principles  and  their  applications. 

22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21.  The  Staff  and 
Assistants. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21,  including  a  general  survey  of  the  metallic  elements. 

24.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (For  Agricultural  Students.)  Four  lectures  or 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  21.    Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Wilder,  and  Assistants. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21  with  especial  emphasis  on  subject  matter  related 
to  agriculture. 

370.  Industrial  Chemistry.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  22  or  24,  or  their  equivalent,  and  one  other  chemistry  course  with 
laboratory.    Mr.  Brockman. 

Important  chemical  processes  and  recent  chemical  developments  in  various  inorganic 
chemical  industries. 

400.  Colloid  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  390,  340a  or  346,  and  380.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

Fundamental  theories  of  colloid  chemistry  with  typical  laboratory  experiments. 

420.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prere- 
quisites: Chemistry  22  or  equivalent,  and  two  other  chemistry  courses  with 
laboratory.    Mr.  Whitehead. 

Complex  inorganic  compounds  and  theories  of  valence. 

421.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prere- 
quisites: Chemistry  23  and  one  other  chemistry  course  with  laboratory.  Mr. 
Brockman. 

A  study  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements. 

422.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  peri- 
ods. Prerequisites:  Chemistry  22  or  equivalent,  and  two  other  chemistry 
courses  with  laboratory.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.     Mr.  Brockman. 

Selected    syntheses   of   Inorpanic   Compounds. 
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ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

23.  Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  or  24.  Breakage  deposit, 
$5.    Mr.  LeConte,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Wilder,  and  Assistants. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  qualitative  analysis  and  analyses  of  cations  and  anions 
by  semi-micro  methods. 

380.  Quantitative  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  23.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr.  White- 
head and  Assistants. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  quantitative  anaylsis  and  typical  analyses  involving 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods. 

480.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  One  lecture  or  recitation  and  four 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  380.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  380,  includes  electrometric,  iodimetric,  and  colorimetric 
determinations,  and  also  the  theory  and  use  of  organic  precipitants  in  analytical 
chemistry. 

481.  Commercial  Analysis.  One  or  two  lectures  and  four  or  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  380.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr.  White- 
head and  Assistant. 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  of  water,  alcohols,  sugars,  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, saponifiable  oils  and  hydrocarbon  products,  using  standard  commercial 
methods.  The  theoretical  basis  of  each  method  is  given. 

482.  Special  Methods  of  Analysis.  One  consultation  and  four  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  480  or  481.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

Special  analytical  methods  such  as  potentiometric  titrations,  electrometric  determi- 
nations, chemical  microscopy,  and  others.  This  course  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student. 

483h.  Instrumental  Methods  op  Analysis.  Three  hours.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and  one  year  of 
physics,  and  Chemistry  480  or  481.    Breakage  deposit,  $5. 

The  use  of  special  instruments  for  analysis,  including  refractometers,  electrophoto- 
meters,   spectrophotometers,   polarographs,  and  electrical  instruments. 

484h.  Instrumental  Methods  op  Analysis.  Three  hours.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and  one  year  of  physics, 
and  Chemistry  480  or  481.    Breakage  deposit,  $5. 

A  continuation  of  483h. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY 
(See  College  of  Agriculture  for  these  courses.) 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

340a-b.  Organic  Chemistry.  10  hours.  Three  or  four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  A  grade  of  70  or  bet- 
ter in  Chemistry  21,  22  or  24.  Breakage  deposit,  $10.  ($5  each  quarter). 
Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  LeConte,  Mr.  Philbrook,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Assistants. 

Chemistry  340a — The  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 

Chemistry  340b— A  continuation  of  340a  and  a  treatment  of  the  coal  tar  compounds. 

346.  Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (For  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics students.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  or  24  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment. Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  LeConte,  Mr.  Philbrook, 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  Assistants. 

A  brief  introduction  to  organic  chemistry. 

371.  Organic  Industrial  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346  or 
equivalent.     Mr.  Brockman. 

Important  chemical  processes  and  recent  developments  in  various  organic  chemical 
industries. 

430h.  Stereochemistry.  3  hours.  Three  lectures  or  recitations.  Prere- 
quisite:   Chemistry  340b.     Mr.  LeConte. 

A  study  of  space  arrangements  within  molecules;  special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  optical  activity  of  the  carbohydrates  and  on  a  study  of  Walden's  Inversion. 
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440.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  One  consultation  and  four  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  A  grade  of  80  or  better  in  Chemistry  340a-b. 
Breakage  deposit,  $5.    Mr.  Scott. 

Selected  syntheses,  such  as  Grignard,  Friedel,  and  Craft,  Acetoacetic  ester  and 
others;   also  oxidations,  reductions,  and  condensations. 

441.  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  One  consultation  and  four  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  440.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Mr.  Philbrook 
and  Mr.  Scott. 

Identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  of  mixtures. 

442.  Organic  Quantitative  Analysis.  One  consultation  and  four  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  441  and  380.  Breakage  deposit,  $5. 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen by  combustion;  the  determination  of  halogens  and  sulfur  by  the  bomb  method. 
Both  macro  and  micro  methods  are  available. 

443h.    The  Chemistry  of  Alicyclic  Compounds.     3  hours.     Three  lectures 
or  recitations.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  340b.     Mr.  LeConte. 
A  study  of  ring  closure;  the  camphors,  terpenes,  and  other  essential  oils. 

444h.  Physical  Methods  in  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  340a-b,  490a-b,  and  440 
or  422.    Breakage  fee,  $5.     Mr.  Philbrook. 

The  application  of  special  topics  in  physical  chemistry,  such  as  drying,  melting 
point  theory,  boiling  point  theory,  distillation,  extraction,  crystallization,  and  ab- 
sorption spectrophotometry  to  the  practice  of  organic  chemistry. 

445h.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  Three  lecture  and  recita- 
tion periods.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  340a-b.     Mr.  Scott. 

Special  topics  in  organic  chemistry.  This  course  will  amplify  and  extend  a  number 
of  the  topics  mentioned  only  briefly  in  the  beginning  course. 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

390.    Elements    of    Physical    Chemistry.      Five  lectures    or    recitations. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  340a  or  346,  and  380.     Mr.  Whitehead. 

A  brief  introduction  to  physical  chemistry,  designed  primarily  for  pre-medical 
students. 

490a-b.  Physical  Chemistry.  12  hours.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and  340a  or  346,  and 
Mathematics  355.  Breakage  deposit,  $10  ($5  for  each  quarter).  Mr.  Phil- 
brook. 

A  two  quarter  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry. 

492.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and 
two  laboratory  periods.    Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490b.    Breakage  deposit,  $5. 

Selected  topics  of  physical  chemistry. 

493.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry  490b. 

Chemical  Thermodynamics. 

495h.    Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.     3  hours.     Three  lectures  or  recita- 
tions.    Prerequisite:  Chemistry  490a-b.     Mr.  Philbrook. 
A  continuation  of  Chemistry  490a-b. 

RESEARCH  AND  THESIS 

449.  Introduction  to  Research  (Field  to  be  inserted.)  One  lecture  and 
four  library  or  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  422  or  441  or 
480  or  481  or  495h.     Breakage  fee,  $5.     The  Graduate  Staff. 

A  study  of  chemical  literature  and  laboratory  procedures,  the  directions:  for  which 
arc  to  be  found  only  in  the  original  literature. 

900.  Laboratory  Reseabcb  in  Chemistry  (Field  to  be  inserted).  5  to  45 
hours.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  649.     The  Graduate  Staff. 

930.    Thesis  for  M.  S.  Degree.     5  to  45  hours.     The  Graduate  Staff. 
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CLASSICS 

(Robert  E.  Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Acting  Head:  Alexander.     Staff:  Kaplan. 

CLASSICAL  CULTURE 
All  courses  in  this  section  are  given  in  English  translation. 

301x.    Classical  Culture:  Greece.    Mr.  Alexander. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Greek  culture,  made  principally  through  transla- 
tions of  selections  from  Greek  authors. 

301y.    Classical  Culture:  Rome.    Mr.  Kaplan. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Latin  culture,  made  principally  through  transla- 
tions of  selections  from  Latin  authors. 

356-   Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition.    Mr.  Alexander. 
A  detailed  study  of  Homer  and  his  influence  in  later  European  literature. 

357.  Classical  Drama.    Mr.  Alexander. 

Selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  studied  through  their  in- 
fluence on  later  European  literatures. 

358.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation.    Mr.  Kaplan. 

Detailed  study  of  selected  Latin  authors  with  special  emphasis  on  biography  as  a 
literary  type. 

GREEK 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  to  Greek. 

201.  Introduction  to  Greek.    Mr.  Alexander. 

A  beginners'  course  in  the  Greek  language;  study  of  Greek  history  and  geography. 

202.  Elementary  Greek.    Mr.  Alexander. 

A  continuation  of  Greek  201;  further  study  of  Greek  history  and  social  customs. 

203.  Readings  in  Greek.    Prerequisites:  Greek  201  and  202.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Selected  readings  from  Greek  authors. 

304.  Homer.  Prerequisites:  Greek  201,  202,  and  203  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Alexander. 

Detailed  study  of  selections  from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 

LATIN 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in  Latin.  Students 
offering  two  entrance  units  in  Latin  from  high  school  may  begin  with  Latin 
203. 

201.  Introduction  to  Latin.    Mr.  Kaplan. 
A  beginners'  course  in  the  Latin  language. 

202.  Elementary  Latin.    Mr.  Kaplan. 
A  continuation  of  Latin  201. 

203.  Intermediate  Latin.  Prerequisites:  Latin  201  and  202  or  two  high 
school  units  in  Latin.    Mr.  Kaplan. 

Selected  readings  of  Latin  prose  with  drill  on  forms  and  syntax. 

204.  Readings  in  Latin.  Prerequisite:  Latin  203  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Kap- 
lan. 

Selected  readings  from  standard  Latin  authors.  Grammar  drill  and  review. 

205.  Terence  or  Livy.  Prerequisite:  Latin  204  or  three  high  school  units 
in  Latin.    Mr.  Kaplan. 

Study  of  one  play  of  Terence  or  one  book  of  Livy. 

206.  Horace.    Prerequisite:  Latin  205  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Kaplan. 
Study  of  selected  odes  of  Horace. 
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DRAMA 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Acting  Head:  Ballew.    Staff:  Camp,  Neeson. 

1.    Introduction  to  Theatre.    Mr.  Neeson. 

A  general  introductory  course  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre:  acting,  scene  building  and 
painting,  lighting,  make-up.  Course  is  designed  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students 
entering  the  Department  of  Drama.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  work  as  assigned 
on  various  productions  of  the  University  and  Laboratory  Theatres. 

17.    Theatre  Appreciation.     3  hours. 

A  comprehensive  survey  and  general  approach  to  drama  and  theatre,  providing  a 
basis  for  the  appreciation  of  drama  as  a  fine  art.  Lectures,  reading  of  plays  and 
class  discussions  of  University  Theatre  productions  are  included.  This  course  is 
provided  for  the  student  who  is  not  particularly  interested  in  majoring  in  drama 
but  who  desires  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  drama  and  theatre.  It  is  offered  as  a 
general  elective.  This  course  is  especially  designed  to  be  taken  with  Music  43  and 
Art  17. 

20.  History  of  the  Theatre.  3  hours.  The  beginning  of  Theatre  through 
the  Middle  Ages.    Mr.  Camp. 

A  general  elective.  Course  sequence  covers  the  development  of  drama  with  reading 
assignments  in  the  great  plays  of  each  period  from  Greek  to  twentieth  century.  The 
theatre  of  each  period  is  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  drama,  actors,  techniques, 
and  physical  aspects. 

21.  History  of  the  Theatre.  The  Renaissance  through  1800.  3  hours. 
Mr.  Camp. 

A  general  elective. 

22.  History  of  the  Theatre.    1800  to  the  present.    3  hours.     Mr.  Camp. 
A  general  elective. 

34.  Acting.     3  hours.     Mr.  Neeson. 
A  general  elective  in   beginning   acting. 

35.  Acting.     3  hours.    Mr.  Neeson. 

Elective  for  students  who  have  had  acting  in  other  colleges  or  Drama  34  at  the 
University  of  Georgia;  or  students  who  have  acted  in  University  Theatre. 

36.  Acting.     3  hours.     Mr.  Neeson. 

Elective  for  students  who  have  had  Drama  35  or  equivalent  acting  credit.  University 
Theatre  actors  may  elect  the  course  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

44.  Advanced  Acting.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Drama  36  and  consent  of 
instructor.    Offered  as  an  elective  course  for  sophomore  majors  in  Drama. 

Techniques  of  acting  as  well  as  individual  problems  in  pantomime  and  interpreta- 
tion will  be  stressed.  All  students  will  appear  in  at  least  two  one-act  plays  in  the 
Laboratory  Theatre. 

45.  Advanced  Acting.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Drama  36  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Continuation  of  Drama  44. 

46.  Advanced  Acting.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Drama  36  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Continuation  of  Drama  45. 

300.  Teaching  of  Dramatics.  Course  designed  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  No  prerequisite  is  required  but  it  is  suggested  that 
students  should  have  Drama  1  and  Drama  334  prior  to  taking  Drama  300. 

Course  deals  with  methods  of  teaching  drama  and  producing  plays  in  both  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Surveys  of  physical  facilities  and  general  dramatic  programs  of 
various  schools  and  colleges  will  be  studied  and  discussed,  as  well  as  general  pro- 
duction methods  and  procedures. 

334.  Scene  Building  and  Painting.     Lecture-laboratory  course. 
Planning  the  construction  of  stage  settings;  scene  building,  painting,   rigging,  and 

handling:  and  other  technical  problems  of  the  theatre.  Course  includes  elementary 
drafting  laboratory  with  practice  in  use  of  scale  rule  and  reading  floorplans  and  con- 
struction drawings.  Practical  laboratory  assignments  as  members  of  University  The- 
atre and  Laboratory  Theatre  crews. 

335.  Scene  Design.     Lecture-laboratory  course. 

Survey  of  history  and  principles  of  scene  design.  Laboratory  includes  development 
of  designs  for  a  play  through  sketches,  floor  plans,  colored  elevations,  and  scale 
models.  Practical  assignments  as  members  of  University  Theatre  and  Laboratory 
Theatre  crews. 
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336.    Stage  Lighting.     Lecture-laboratory  course. 

Study  of  the  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre :  lighting  instruments,  lighting 
control;  operation  of  lighting  equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  University 
Theatre  and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

349.  Play  Analysis. 

Intensive  examination  of  play  plots.  Study  of  the  methods  of  breaking  a  plot 
down  into  its  component  problems,  the  solution  to  which  is  the  production. 

350.  Play  Production.     Lecture-laboratory  course. 

Course  coordinates  all  processes  and  phases  of  play  production.  The  functions  of 
the  director,  actor,  designer,  technician,  and  business  staff  are  treated  as  integrated 
parts  of  the  whole  design.  Practical  laboratory  assignments  in  the  field  of  technical 
production  and  stage  management  in  University  Theatre  and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

360.  Play  Dibectton.     3  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing  in  the  modern  theatre.  It 
deals  with  the  general  philosophy  of  theatre  practice,  analysis  of  plays  for  pro- 
duction, play  selection,  and  play  casting.  Each  student  makes  a  director's  study  of 
a  specific  play  and  is  expected  to  spend  some  time  observing  and  participating 
in  the  work  of  the  University  Theatre. 

361.  Play  Direction  Laboratory.     3  hours. 

The   production   of   plays  in  the   Laboratory   Theatre   with    students   in   the  course 

serving    as    directors    for    the  productions.    Each    student    will    direct    two    one-act 

plays  during  the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  director's  manuscript  of  each   pro- 
duction. 

362.  Advanced  Play  Direction.     3  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  play  production  program  of  the  University  Theatre.  Students  will  direct 
plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre,  or  serve  as  assistants  to  the  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Theatre  or  as  a  stage  manager  of  a  production. 

400.  Playwriting.  Prerequisites:  Drama  349  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Neeson. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including  study  and  practice  in  writ- 
ing for  the  modern  stage  and  radio.  Plays  that  merit  production  are  presented  in 
Laboratory  Theatre,  which  is  conducted  in  connection  with  this  course  and  the 
course  in  acting  and  play  direction. 

Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors  who  submit  an  original  play  or  short  story  that 
is  approved  by  the  instructor. 

ECONOMICS 

(Commerce- Journalism  Building,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Gates.     Staff:  Biscoe,  Brooks,  Dillingham,  Lorenz,  Moorhouse,  Riggs, 
Sebba,  Segrest,  Smith,  Walker,  West,  Youngblood. 

5x.    Principles  of  Economics.     The  Staff. 

A  description  and  critical  analysis  of  the  organization  of  modern  society  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory  of  value  and  distribu- 
tion. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
and  A.B.  majors  in  Economics.  It  is  elective  as  a  social  science  for  all  other  students 
and  may  be  taken  without  5y. 

5y.    Problems  of  Economics.    Prerequisite:  Economics  5x.     The  Staff. 

Economic  problems  based  upon  the  principles  studied  in  5x.  Continuation  of  Eco- 
nomics 5x. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
and  A.B.  majors  in  Economics. 

These  two  courses  (5x  and  5y)  are  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  economics 
and  business  administration,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

5a-b-c.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics.  9  hours.  (Not  offered 
1948-49). 

This  course  is  the  same  as  5x  and  5y. 

312.  Elementary  Economic  Statistics.  Mr.  Sebba,  Mr.  West,  and  Mr. 
Youngblood. 

An  introduction  to  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  quantitative  economic  data. 
Statistical  sources,  table  reading,  chart  making;  elementary  statistical  procedures 
and  their  economic  interpretation;  introduction  to  index  numbers  and  time  series 
analysis. 

326.    Banking.     Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  Sutton. 

An  analysis  of  the  banking  function;  types  of  banking  institutions;  the  history  of 
American  banking;  detailed  treatment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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333.  American  Economic  History.  Mr.  Lorenz,  Mr.  Seoba,  and  Mr.  Se- 
grest. 

A  survey  of  American  economic  development  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  economic  factors  involved  in  American  industrial  growth  and 
the  economic  problems  that  have  developed  as  a  result  of  this  growth. 

352.    Economics  of  American  Industry.     (Not  offered  1948-49). 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  economic  characteristics  of  the  leading  American 
manufacturing  industries  and  with  their  relations  to  management,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers. 

358.   World  Resources  and  Industries.     The  Staff. 

A  geographical  appraisal  of  economic  resources,  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  international  harmony. 

360.  The  Principles  of  Marketing.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and  Mr. 
Walker. 

The  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  movement  of  goods  and  services  from 
producers  to  consumers.  An  interpretation  is  given  of  marketing  and  distribution 
as  a  part  of  our  economic  system.  Topics  covered  are:  marketing  functions;  market- 
ing manufactured  goods,  raw  materials,  and  agricultural  products;  marketing  agen- 
cies; governmental  policies  affecting  marketing;  proposals  for  improving  the  market- 
ing structure. 

361.  Marketing  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  360.  Mr.  Hicks  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

A  course  in  marketing  and  merchandising  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
influence  of  buyers  and  consumers  on  merchandise  policy;  channels  of  distribution 
for  consumer  and  industrial  goods:  brand  policy:  marketing  organization  and  control 
methods;  price  policies  and  legislative  regulation  and  diagnosis  of  marketing  policies. 

386.    Labor  Problems.     Mr.  Dillingham,,  Mr.  Lorenz,  and  Mr.  Segrest. 

A  study  of  wages,  working  conditions,  unemployment,  hours,  worker's  welfare 
plans,  labor  legislation,  and  labor  organization.  Current  developments  in  labor  are 
discussed. 

406.    Advanced  Economic  Theory.    Mr.  Smith. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  majors  in  economics  who  desire  addi- 
tional grounding  in  principles.  Theoretical  tools  will  be  developed  and  applied  to 
value,  distribution,  money,  business  fluctuations,  and  the  relationships  between  gov- 
ernment and  business. 

434.  Public  Finance.     Mr.  Brooks. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. 

435.  State  and  Local  Public  Finance.  Prerequisite:  Economics  434.  Mr. 
Brooks. 

A  detailed  treatment  of  the  revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
Georgia  and  its  political  subdivisions;  fiscal  comparisons  of  Georgia  with  other 
states;  and  an  analysis  of  intergovernmental  tax  relationships. 

436.  Business  Cycles.     Mr.  Sebba. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  business  fluctuations  with 
a  review  of  the  important  cause  of  business  cycles  and  a  summary  of  measures  for 
controlling  them.  Some  attention  is  devoted  to  the  possibility  of  business  forecasting. 

437.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.     Mr.  Smith. 

An  analysis  of  capitalism  and  the  alternative  systems  of  communism,  socialism, 
fascism,  and  national  socialism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic planning. 

441.  Principles  of  Public  Administration.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  administrative  organization,  relationships,  and  controls  in  the  United 
States. 

442.  Public  Personnel  Administration.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  civil  service  systems,  their  organization,  procedure,  and  relationships. 

443.  Public  Financial  Administration.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  the  budgeting  process,  preparation  and  enactment  of  the  budget,  finan- 
cial accountability,  and  the  audit. 

444.  Government  Control  of  the  Economic  System.     Mr.  Smith. 

An  examination  of  government  responsibilities  for  and  interferences  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  traditional  free  enterprise,  including  both  the  regulation  of  specific  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  use  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  general  controls. 

450.    Money  and  Credit.    Prerequisite:  Economics  326.     Mr.  Sutton. 
The  course  deals  with  the  financial  organization  of  society,  money  standards,  money 
and  prices,  and  the  nature  and  functions  of  credit. 

455.    Contemporary  Economic  Problems.     Mr.  Segrest  and  Mr.  Smith. 
The  application  of  economic   theory   to  certain   problems   of  contemporary   economic 
life,   such   as   the   problems   of   monopoly    and   its   regulation,    federal    regulation    and 
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control    in    general,    business    cycles,    protective    tariffs,    public    finance,    inflationary 
influences,  and  industrial  conflict. 

459.    Economic  Geography  of  the  World.     (Not  offered  1948-49). 
Economic  and  regional  geography   of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,   and  Australia,   with   a 
brief  survey  of  the  social,  political,  and  historical  geography  of  major  regions. 

465.  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  Prerequisite:  Economics  361. 
Mr.  Hicks. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  scientific  method  in  the  construction  of  general 
marketing  research  studies  and  in  the  solution  of  specific  distribution  problems. 
Qualitative  and  quantitative  market  analyses,  market  trends,  dealer  analysis,  data 
collection,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  are  covered. 

466.  Economics  of  Consumption.    Mr.  Hicks. 

A  study  of  how  the  distribution  of  income,  education,  social  environment,  occupa- 
tion, home-making  skill,  personal  ambitions,  size  of  family,  and  other  factors  in- 
fluence consumption  and  limit  markets ;  the  difficulties  the  consumer  faces  in  the 
purchase  of  goods ;  the  legal  protection  which  is  provided  for  his  welfare. 

475.    Economics  of  Transportation.     Mr.  Smith. 

A  study  of  the  economic  principles  of  transportation  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
history  and  regulation  of  railroads. 

Majors  in  aeronautical  administration  will  be  required  to  complete  additional  as- 
signments in  air  transportation. 

477.    Public  Utilities.     Mr.  Smith. 

A  description  of  the  development,  characteristics,  rights,  and  duties  of  public  utili- 
ties with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  regulation  of  rates,  service,  securities, 
and  holding  companies  in  the  electric  utilities.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  activi- 
ties of  the  federal  government  in  the  power  field. 

480.    International  Trade.     Mr.  Sebba. 

An  examination  of  the  economic  importance  and  problems  of  international  trade. 
An  analysis  of  the  theory  of  international  trade  is  presented  as  a  tool  to  be  used  in 
the  consideration  of  the  international  problems  of  exchange  rates  and  monetary 
standards,  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  debts,  and  the  position  of  international 
trade  in  the  post-war  world. 

485.  Personnel  Administration.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  Eco- 
nomics 386.     Mr.  Segrest. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  administration  of  human  relations  in 
industry.  Emphasis  is  given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the  development 
of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

489.  The  Labor  Movement.     Prerequisite:   Economics  386.     Mr.  Segrest. 
An  historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations;  a  study  of  the  principal 

economic,  social,  and  political  forces  contributing  to  the  current  problems  in  the  field 
of  labor  economics. 

490.  Labor  Legislation.     Prerequisite:   Economics  386.     Mr.  Segrest. 
A  study  of  state  and  labor  legislation  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

491.  Applied  Economic  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  356  or  Eco- 
nomics 312  and  consent  of  major  professor.    Mr.  Biscoe  and  Mr.  Sebba. 

Various  statistical  methods  and  techniques  applied  to  economic  fields  such  as  mar- 
keting, advertising,  labor  management,  production,  banking,  and  investments. 

494.    European  Economic  History.    Mr.  Lorenz  and  Mr.  Sebba. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  economic  aspects  of  civilization  in  medieval  and 
modern  times.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  evolution  of  economic  institutions  and 
the  historical  background  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Economics  807.    The  History  of  Economic  Thought.     Mr.  Brooks. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  evolution  of  the  important  princi- 
ples of  economics  with  emphasis  laid  on  the  history  of  the  theories  of  value  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Economics  850.    Research  in  Money  and  Banking.    Mr.  Sutton. 

Individual  research  in  money  and  banking.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

Economics  860.  Seminar  in  Marketing  and  Sales  Administration.  Mr. 
Hicks. 

Sales  and  marketing  problems  with  emphasis  upon  current  developments  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  agencies.   Individual   problems   are  selected  in   line  with   the  training 
and  interest  of  each  student. 
Economics  891.    Research  in  Applied  Economic  Statistics.    Mr.  Sebba. 

Individual  research  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  economic  problems. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

Economics  893.    Economics  Seminar.     The  Staff. 

A  research  problem  in  the  field  of  major  concentration  under  personal  supervision 
of  the  major  professor.   Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 
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ENGLISH 

(Robert  E.  Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Head:    Everett.     Staff:    Appleby,   Bennett,    Brown,    Cox,    Davidson,    Doster, 

Dumas,  Eidson,  Gosdin,  Huff,  Hussey,  McWhorter,  Palmour,  Parks,  Tison, 

Vance,  Walker,  Wall,  Wallis,  West,  Womack. 

2  a-b-c.  Composition.  9  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter).  Miss  Dumas  and  the 
Staff. 

First  quarter:  grammar,  punctuation,  mechanics,  diction,  and  sentence  structure. 
Second  and  third  quarters :  readings  from  English  and  American  literature.  Themes 
and  parallel  reading  required  throughout  the  course.  Conferences  on  themes  and  read- 
ing. 

3.  English  Literature  to  1800.     Miss  Dumas  and  the  Staff. 

A  general  course  in  English  literature  designed  to  give  any  student  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  English  3  and  English  4  together  offer  a  full  survey  of 
English  literature,  but  either  or  both  of  these  courses  may  be  taken.  They  are  ur- 
gently recommended  for  students  who  intend  to  major  in  English. 

4.  English  Literature  After  1800.    Miss  Dumas  and  the  Staff. 
Continuation  of  English  3. 

6  a-b.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  6  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter). 
Miss  Dumas  and  the  Staff. 

Required  of  students  in  agriculture,  agricultural  engineering,  and  distributive  edu- 
cation. 

22a-b-c.  European  Literature.  9  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter).  Prerequi- 
site:  English  2  a-b-c.     Mr.  West  and  the  Staff. 

A  survey  of  European  literature  from  Homer  to  the  twentieth  century.  (This 
course  is  the  same  as  Humanities  la-b-c.) 

Note:  English  2  a-b-c  and  English  22  a-b-c  are  prerequisite  to  all  the 
following  courses.     Note  also  recommendation  on  English  3  and  4  above. 

305.   Lyric  Poetry.    Mr.  Davidson. 

A  study  of  the  types,  techniques,  and  interpretations  of  poems  selected  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature. 

310.    Advanced   Grammar  and   Syntax.     This  course   is   recommended   to 
students  interested  in  teaching  or  in  writing.    Miss  Dumas. 
343.    Contemporary  Drama.     Mr.  West. 

359.    The  English  Ballad.    Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Hodgson  jointly. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  both  texts  and  music. 

360  a-b-c.  Advanced  Composition  and  Creative  Writing.  9  hours  (3  hours 
a  quarter).    Mr.  West. 

Admission  only  by  consent  of  instructor. 

361.    The  Short  Story.     Mr.  Eidson. 

A  history  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  form. 

375 a-b-c.  History  of  the  English  Novel.  9  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter). 
Mrs.  McWhorter. 

400.    Old  English.    Mr.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
with  reading  of  selected  texts. 

402.  Chaucer.     Mr.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  minor  poems. 

403.  Milton.     Mr.  Davidson. 

A  study  of  the  work  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

404.  The  Age  of  Pope.    Mr.  Davidson. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Pope,  Defoe,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift. 

405.  The  Age  of  Johnson.     Miss  Dumas. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  most  important  contemporaries. 

406.  The  Romantic  Movement.    Mr.  Everett. 

A  study  of  the  major  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

407.  The  English  Drama  to  1642.     Mr.  West. 

A  study  of  the  English  drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)  from  the  beginning  to 
the  closing  of  the  theaters. 

409.    Elizabethan  Poetry.     Mr.  West. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan   non-dramatic  poets  from   Spenser   to   Donne. 
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410.   History  of  the  English  Language.    Mr.  Brown. 

The  development  of  English  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

420.   American  Literature  to  1865.    Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 
A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual  currents. 

422.   American  Literature  after  1865.    Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 

425.  Romanticism  in  American  Literature.  (Not  offered  1948-49.)  Mr. 
Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Hawthorne. 

427.    Realism  in  American  Literature.     Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  and  William  Dean  Howells. 

429.  Southern  Literature.     Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Eidson. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary  achievement  in  the  South  from 
1610  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod,  and  Lanier. 

430.  Literary  Criticism.    Mr.  Parks. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  principles  of  literary  criticism  in  Europe  and  America. 

440.  Shakespeare  to  1600.    Mr.  Walker. 

Romeo  and  Juliet;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  King 
Richard  the  Second;  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  As 
You  Like  It;  Hamlet. 

441.  Shakespeare  after  1600.    Mr.  Walker. 

Twelfth  Night;  Macbeth;  King  Lear;  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Coriolanua;  The 
Winter's  Tale;  The  Tempest. 

442.  Early  Victorian  Literature.    Mr.  Everett. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

451.  Music  and  Literature.     Mr.  Brown. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music  and 
literature.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

452.  Late  Victorian  Literature.    Mr.  Everett. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  Swinburne. 

SPEECH 

(Robert  E.  Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

3.    Oral  Communication.     3  hours.    Miss  Vance. 

Objective  analysis  of  individual  speech  characteristics  and  study  of  appropriate 
drills  for  improving  the  skills  of  conversational  speech. 

8.    Voice  and  Articulation.    Miss  Vance. 

Fundamental  principles  and  drills  for  development  of  the  speaking  voice.  Phonetic 
analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  as  a  basis  for  correction  of  common 
articulatory  and  vocal  defects. 

50.    Public  Speaking. 

Fundamental  principles  involved  in  group  discussion  and  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  original  speeches  for  formal  and  informal  occasions. 

309.  English  Phonetics.     Prerequisite:    Speech  8.     Miss  Vance. 

A  study  of  English  intonation  and  the  movements  involved  in  producing  all  the 
sounds  of  English  in  isolation  and  in  connected  speech,  including  regional  and  for- 
eign dialect  variants. 

310.  Speech  Correction.     Prerequisite:   Speech  8. 

Recognition  of  minor  functional  defects  of  voice  and  articulation  with  special 
drills  and  principles  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

311.  Speech  Correction.    Prerequisite:  Speech  8. 

Recognition  of  organic  speech  defects  in  children.  An  introduction  to  such  princi- 
ples and  procedures  as  may  become  the  classroom  teacher's  responsibility  in  the  re- 
habilitation  of  the  speech-handicapped   child. 

350.    Argumentation-.    Prerequisite:  Speech  50  or  equivalent. 
Practice  and   principles  of  argument,   group   discussion,  and   both   formal   and   In- 
formal debate. 

369.    Radio  in  Journalism. 

General  introductory  course  in  radio  script  writing,  adaptation,  and  production, 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  effective  radio  speech  with  practical  experience  in  pro- 
ducing documentary  scripts  aired  over  a  local  radio  station. 
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386.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Prerequisite:  Speech  8  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.    Miss  Vance. 

A  study  of  voice  quality  and  skills  in  phrasing,  emphasis,  and  analysis  demanded 
in  meaningful  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative  prose  and  poetry. 

396.    Dramatic  Interpretation.     Prerequisite:   Speech  8.    Miss  Vance. 

Development  or  oral  reading  skills  through  the  study  of  the  dramatic  monologue 
and  original  adaptations  of  famous  scenes  from  ten  English  and  American  dramatists. 

Speech  Clinic    Individual  appointments  arranged  at  speech  laboratory. 

FINE  ARTS 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Fine  Arts. 

300.    Music  and  the  Visual  Arts.    Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Hodgson. 

The  nature  and  materials  of  the  visual  arts  in  their  relation  to  man,  with  emphasis 
on  the  influence  of  art  products  in  contemporary  living  and  thinking.  The  field  of 
study  comprises  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the  graphic  arts,  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  A  study  of  the  works  of  outstanding  figures  in  music  taken 
chronologically. 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Foreign  Languages) 

GEOGRAPHY  and  GEOLOGY 

(LeConte  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Prunty:     Staff:  Lane,  Mather,  Mitchell,  Ogilvie,  Sell. 

Note:  The  following  courses  in  geography  carry  credit  as  laboratory 
physical  science  courses:  Geography  375,  420,  422.  The  following  courses 
in  geography  carry  non-laboratory  physical  science  credit:  Geography  121, 
401.  All  other  courses  in  geography  carry  credit  as  social  science.  All  in 
geology  carry  credit  as  physical  science. 

GEOGRAPHY 

101.    World  Human  Geography.     Mr.  Mather  and  the  Staff. 

A  survey  of  world  human  geography,  emphasizing  population  characteristics,  dis- 
tribution of  economic  activities  and  geo-political  problems  within  the  major  natural 
regions.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  regions  of  Eurasia  as  a  basis 
for  appreciation  of  international  affairs. 

121.    The  Natural  Environment.     Mr.  Lane  and  the  Staff. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  major  features  of  the  natural  environment  and  their 
interrelations,  including  land  forms,  climates  and  associated  vegetation,  distribu- 
tion and  formation  of  major  soil  types,  water  resources,  and  economic  minerals. 

310.    Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.     Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

A  survey  of  resource  problems  and  related  conservation  techniques  in  the  United 
States.  Particular  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  resource  conservation  prob- 
lems of  the  Southeastern  States. 

341.  Problems  in  Political  Geography.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or 
History  110  a-b-c.     Mr.  Prunty. 

A  survey  of  geographic  influences  upon  the  nature  and  history  of  states  and  nations. 
Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  geo-political  conditioning  of  international  affairs 
since  1917. 

350.    Cartography  and  Graphics.     Five  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Ogilvie 

Theory  and  practice  in  map  and  chart  construction  and  design.  Emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  upon  practical  techniques  in  high-speed  map  construction  for  journalistic 
and  public  relations  purposes,  upon  applications  of  aerial  photographs  to  mapping 
problems,   and   upon   graphic   presentation   of   statistical    materials. 

352.  Geography  of  Anglo-America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  His- 
tory 110  a-b-c.     Mr.  Sell  or  Mr.  Mather.     (Not  offered  1948-1949.) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  human  geography  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  continental   possessions  of  Britain,  emphasizing   the   physical   and   economic 
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factors  affecting  the  utilization  of  the  several  regions.  Particular  stress  will  be  given 
the  Southeastern  States. 

358.  Economic  Geogbapht.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101,  History  110  a-b-c, 
or  one  course  in  Economics.    Mr.  Prunty. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  geographic  factors  to  economic  conditions  in  determining 
the  nature  and  location  of  the  several  productive  occupations,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  output  of  these  occupations,  including  their  transportation  and  marketing. 
Especial  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  role  of  economic  geography  in  con- 
ditioning international  affairs. 

361.  Eubope  and  the  Meditebbanean.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or 
History  110  a-b-c.     Mr.  Mather.     (Not  offered  1948-1949.) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  human  geography  of  peninsular  and  central  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  Basin,  emphasizing  physical,  population,  and  economic  factors 
affecting  the  utilization  and  political  problems  of  the  several  regions. 

363.  Regional  Geogbaphy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Prerequisite:  Geography 
101  or  History  HOabc.    Mr.  Prunty. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical,  ethnographic,  and  economic  geography  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  designed  to  evaluate  present  and  potential  bases  of  political  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

365.  Regional  Geogbaphy  of  Southeast  Asia.  Prerequisite:  Geography 
101  or  History  HOabc.    Mr.  Mather. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  geography  and  problems  in  the  economic  and 
political  geography  of  Southeast  Asia.  Emphasis  on  Japan,  China,  and  India. 

373.  Geogbaphy  of  South  Amebica.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  His- 
tory 110  a-b-c.    Mr.  Mather. 

A  regional  study  of  South  America  in  which  climate,  land  forms,  and  natural 
resources  are  related  to  the  development  of  the  region.  Topographic,  climatic  and 
regional  outline  maps  will  be  used  in  this  course. 

375.  Weatheb  and  Climate.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101,  Geography  121,  or  one  course  in 
physics.    Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  Sell. 

A  course  in  fundamentals  of  weather,  including  air  mass  and  frontal  conditions, 
storms  and  associated  weather  types,  and  the  distribution  of  the  major  climatic 
regions.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  weather  charts  will  be  required.  Use  and 
interpretation   of  recording  weather  instruments   will   be   stressed. 

401.  Regional  Climatology  and  Vegetation.  Prerequisite:  Geography 
121,  Geography  375,  or  Botany  21-22.     Mr.  Lane. 

An  analysis  of  climatic  and  vegetation  regions,  involving  such  deterministic  fac- 
tors as  air  mass  characteristics,  heat  and  moisture  requirements  of  vegetative  as- 
sociations, and  influence  of  topographic  and  edaphic  conditions  upon  the  distribution 
of  climates,  vegetation,  and  agriculture. 

420.  Use  and  Intebpbetation  of  Aeeial  Photogeaphs.  Two  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  This  course  is  open  to  students  hav- 
ing 4  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  agriculture;  Geography  350  and  one 
other  300  level  course,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  For  graduate 
students,  prerequisites  are  Geography  350  and  one  other  course  in  geography. 

Analysis  of  theory  and  procedures  in  use  of  aerial  photos  for  mapping,  planning, 
terrain  and  contour  identification,  forest  and  vegetation  identification.  Procedures 
in  correction  of  photo  errors,  for  preparation  of  base-maps,  will  be  stressed.  The 
student  will  be  trained,  through  laboratory  periods,  in  use  of  standard  photo- 
grammetric  instruments,  and  in  planning  photo-reconnaissance  of  sample  areas. 

421.  Cabtogbaphy  Labobatoby.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Either  Geography  350  or  420,  or  the  equivalent.     Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Laboratory  instruction  on  individualized  cartographic  or  graphic  problems  re- 
lated to  the  major  interests  of  the  student.  Recommended  for  students,  in  fields 
other  than  geography,  whose  subject-areas  can  be  enhanced  by  cartographic  pro- 
cedures. 

422.  Advanced  Photogbammetby  Labobatoby.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Geography  420,  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  instruction  on  individualized  photogrammetric  problems  related  to 
the  major  interests  of  the  student.  Recommended  for  students,  in  fields  other  than 
geography,  to  which  photogrammetry  applies,  such  as  forestry,  agronomy,  agricul- 
tural engineering,  botany,  landscape  architecture,  geology.  Students  will  be  required 
to  acquire  mastery  in  use  of  advanced  photogrammetric  instruments. 

430.  Cabibbean  Amebica.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  either  Spanish  or  history.     Unusual  students  may 
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be  admitted  by  consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Prunty.     (Not  offered  1948- 

1949.) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  human  geography  of  the  Caribbean  area,  including 
Northern  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  cultural,  historic  and  economic  ties  of  the  American  Southeast  with 
the  Caribbean  regions. 

GEOLOGY 

25.  Elements  of  Geology  (Physical).  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Prunty. 

Fundamentals  of  physical  geology,  including  origin  and  composition  of  the  pri- 
mary earth  materials,  agents  of  erosion,  sedimentation,  metamorphism,  modes  of 
occurrence  of  the  common  economic  minerals,  and  analysis  of  the  common  crustal 
structures. 

26.  Elements  of  Geology  (Historical).  A  continuation  of  Geology  25. 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Prunty. 

Historical  principles  in  geology,  including  floral,  faunal,  bio-geographic,  and 
stratigraphic  relationships  of  the  several  geologic  epochs. 

321.  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods.     Prerequisite:   Geology  332.     Mr.  Mitchell. 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  their  rock-associations, 
modes  of  occurrence,  industrial  uses.  Study  of  the  properties  of  crystals,  crystal 
systems  and  geometrical  characteristics,  abnormalities  in  mineral-crystal  structure. 

323.  Petrology.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  321.    Mr.  Mitchell. 

Origins  of  the  sedimentary,  igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  modes  of  occurrence, 
chemical  and  physical  changes  to  which  rocks  are  subject.  Systematic  and  descriptive 
analysis  of  rocks. 

332.  Structural  Geology.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Geology  25-26.    Mr.  Mitchell. 

Study  of  the  framework  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  causes  of  its  distortion.  The 
analysis  of  flexures,  faults,  joints.  The  origin  of  mountains,  continents,  and  oceans. 
Laboratory  studies  of  geological  maps  and  the  deduction  of  earth  forces  resulting 
in  present  rock  attitudes. 

334.  Principles  of  Sedimentation.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  323. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Study  of  the  varying  processes  whereby  sedimentary  rocks  are  formed,  critical  dis- 
cussion of  media  and  agents  of  transportation,  chemical  and  physical  factors  in- 
volved in  deposition,  and  environmental  conditions  causing  variations  in  above  pro- 
cesses. Special  emphasis  upon  outstanding  present  areas  of  sedimentation,  e.  g.,  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

336.  Geophysical  Exploration.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Geology  323, 
Physics  329.    Mr.  Mitchell. 

Study  of  the  anomalous  physical  or  physio-chemical  phenomena  within  the  earth's 
crust.  Discussion  of  principles  involved,  instruments  used,  applications  of  methods. 

338.  Petroleum  and  Mining  Geology.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  323. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Discussion  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  and  origins  of  ores  and  petroleum;  explora- 
tion methods  involved;  mining  techniques,  and  modes  of  extraction. 

GERMAN 

(See  Modern  Foreign  Languages) 

GREEK 
(See  Classics) 
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HISTORY 

(Academic  Building,  North  Campus) 
Head:    Coulter.     Staff:   Brandon,  Martin,  Montgomery,  Thaxton,  Thompson, 

HOa-b-c.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  9  hours  (3  hours  a  week 
through  3  quarters.)  Sophomores.  Mrs.  Brandon,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Vinson. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  development  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  western  world  and  to  show  how  they  became  a  part  of  modern 
civilization. 

110  x-y.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  10  hours  (5  hours  a  week 
through  2  quarters.)     Mrs.  Brandon,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Vinson. 

The  same  as  History  110  a-b-c. 

325.    Ancient  History.    Mr.  Kaplan.    (Classics  Department) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  world  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  in  476  A.  D. 

330.    Europe  since  1914. 

A  study  of  the  causes,  main  phases,  and  results  of  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  the  chief  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  problems  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  between  these  two  wars,  and  the  chief  problems  of  these  countries  since 
1945. 

350  x-y.  American  History.  10  hours.  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters.) 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Mrs.  Brandon,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Vinson. 

This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  development  of  the  American  nation  from  the  age  of 
discovery   down  to   the  present. 

395.    The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  since  1900.    Miss  Thompson. 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  into  an  important  place  in  world  affairs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  its  economic  and  cultural  development  as  a  world 
power,  and  the  part  it  played  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

405.    Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Montgomery. 
A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions  in  American  history  have  pro- 
duced fundamental  constitutional   principles   and   practices. 

420.    Nineteenth  Century  Europe. 

A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  political,  international,  social, 
economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual  movements  will  be  stressed. 

451.  The  American  Colonies.    Mr.  Martin. 

A  study  of  the  early  settlements  made  in  North  America  by  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch ;  and  how  these  European  peoples  made  an  American  society 
by  adapting  old  world  forces  to  a  new  world  environment.  The  course  ends  with  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  1763. 

452.  The  Revolution  and  the  Rise  of  the  American  Nation.    Mr.  Martin. 
This  course  covers  the  period  of  American  history  from  1763  to  1800,  which  includes 

the  Revolution,  its  causes  and  results;  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  writing  and 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  administrations  of  George  Washington 
and  John  Adams. 

453.  The  Middle  Period  of  American  History.    Mr.  Martin. 

This  course  covers  the  period  in  American  history  from  the  election  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1800  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860.  The  development  of  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  factors  is  traced. 

454.  The  Civil  War  Period  of  American  History.    Mr.  Coulter. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  civilian  activities  of  the  people  and  to  the 
problems  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  Confederacy.  Only  the  major  military  campaigns  will  be  considered. 

455.  The   Reconstruction   Period.     Mr.   Coulter. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  South  along  all  lines  as  well  as  the  remaking  of  the 
North  will  be  taken  up  in  this  course.  Beginnings  will  be  found  during  the  Civil  War 
and  the  process  will  be  continued  to  1877. 

456.  Recent  American   History.    Mr.   Coulter. 

Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1877  this  course  will 
continue  to  1900.  Politics  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  social  and  economic  picture. 
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457.  The  Ante-bellum  South.     Mr.  Coulter. 

This  course  begins  with  the  late  colonial  period  when  settlers  were  pushing  across 
the  Southern  Appalachians  and  continues  to  the  secession  of  the  South.  All  aspects 
of  Southern  life  and  civilization  will  be  dealt  with. 

458.  History  of  American  Diplomacy.    Mr.  Vinson. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  part  the  United  States  has 
played  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  and  to  show  the  contributions  it  has  made 
in  promoting  international  morality  and  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  abroad. 

459.  History  of  Georgia.     Mr.   Coulter. 

This  is  a  study  of  Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  down  to  the 
present,  though  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  period  before  the  present  century.  A 
comprehensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  Georgia's  development. 

471.  The  French  Revolution,  1789-1799.    Mr.  Thaxton. 

A  course  covering  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  various  efforts  at 
reform  which  eventually  destroyed  the  old  regime  and  paved  the  way  for  the  age  of 
Napoleon. 

472.  Napoleonic  Times,  1799-1815.    Mr.   Thaxton. 

A  course  covering  the  history  of  Europe  from  1799  to  1815.  The  rise  of  Napoleon 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  are  studied.  The  activities  of  Napoleon  as  a 
man  of  war  and  as  a  man  of  peace  are  considered  as  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of 
his  permanent  contributions  to  France. 

473.  The  Tudor  Period  of  English  History. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  are  studied 
in  detail,  covering   the   period  from  1485   to   1603. 

474.  The  Stuart  Period  of  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  1003  to  1714,  and  includes  the  following  sover- 
eigns :  James  I,  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  James  II,  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  parliament  and  on  the 
development  of  religious  and  political  affairs. 

477.  Medieval  History.     Mr.  Thaxton. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance.  The  topics 
covered  include  the  barbarian  invasions,  rise  of  the  national  states,  the  growing 
power  of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  struggle  with  the  temporal  rulers,  feudalism, 
the  Crusades,  as  well  as  the  social  and  literary  development  during  the  period.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.   Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

478.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.     Mr.  Thaxton. 

A  study  of  the  transition  from  mediaeval  conditions,  with  emphasis  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  changes  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  great  religious  upheaval 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

491.  The  Latin-American  Colonies  to  1823.    Mr.  Thaxton. 

This  course  begins  with  the  voyages  of  discovery  and  covers  the  period  of  coloniza- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  and  Portugal  and  ends  with  the  Wars 
of  Independence.   (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

492.  The  Latin-American  Republics  since  1823.     Mr.  Thaxton. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Latin-American  Republics  from  the 
time  of  their  independence  down  to  the  present  day.  (Given  in  alternate  yars.  Not 
offered  in  1948-1949.) 

800.  Historical  Method  and  Bibliography.     Mr.  Coulter. 

Required  of  graduate  students  majoring  in  history.  This  course  will  include  methods 
of  research  and  various  aids,  as  well  as  the  generally  accepted  usages  in  historical 
composition.  Also,  it  will  take  up  a  survey  of  the  history  of  historical  writing. 

801.  Research  Topics  in  American  History.  Members  of  the  Department 
on  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  This  course  continues  through  two  quarters. 

HUMAN  BIOLOGY 

(See  Biology) 

ITALIAN 
(See  Modern  Foreign  Languages) 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

(Landscape  Architecture  Building,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Owens.    Staff:  Weber,  Wier,  Wiggington. 

1.  Architectural  Projections.     3  hours.    Three  laboratory  periods. 
Essentials  of  architectural  drafting,  lettering,  and  orthographic  projection. 

2.  Architectural  Projections.     3  hours.     Three  laboratory  periods. 
Shades  and  shadows. 

3.  Architectural  Projections.    3  hours.    Three  laboratory  periods. 
Presentation  drawings  in  isometric  projection  and  perspective. 

12.  Introductory  Landscape  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Mr.  Wig- 
ginton. 

Application  of  theories  of  design  to  small  properties  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
historic  precedents  in  landscape  design.  Introduction  to  rendering. 

55.  Architectural  Drafting.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Especially  de- 
signed for  students  not  majoring  in  landscape  architecture. 

A  condensed  course  in  principles  of  orthographic  projection,  isometric  and  perspec- 
tive. Emphasis  is  placed  on  use  of  instruments,  lettering  and  problems  in  design. 

70.   History  of  Landscape  Architecture.    3  hours.    Three  lecture  periods. 

Mr.  Owens. 

A  concise  history  of  the  development  of  styles  of  landscape  design  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  naturalistic  type  and  use  of  parks  and  public  reservations. 

72.   History  of  Landscape  Design.     Five  lecture  periods.    Mr.   Owens. 

Deals  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  art  of  landscape  design  from  the 
earliest  efforts  to  the  present  day,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  transition  of  styles 
and  the  development  of  the  naturalistic  type. 

301.  Floral  Exhibitions.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  120. 

Planning,  staging,  and  judging  floral  and  garden  exhibitions.  A  course  arranged 
to  give  the  student  training  in  designing  layouts  for  all  types  of  flower  shows; 
making  schedules  and  judging  the  displays. 

313.  Landscape  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Especially  designed 
for  students  not  majoring  in  landscape  architecture.     Mr.  Wigginton. 

Problems  in  design  involving  the  designing  and  rendering  of  plans  for  gardens, 
residential  properties,  grounds  of  public  buildings  and  parks. 

315.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one 
lecture.     Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  12.     Mr.  Wigginton. 

Application  of  design  theory  to  residential  properties.  Original  problems  in  design, 
rendering,  and  model  making. 

316.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one 
lecture.    Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Solution  of  original  problems  in  public  and  semi-public  properties  and  recreational 
facilities. 

317.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one 
lecture.     Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  316.    Mr.  Wigginton. 

Solution  of  original  problems  in  public  and  semi-public  properties  such  as  ceme- 
teries,  school  grounds,   subdivisions  and  golf  courses. 

318.  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lec- 
ture.    Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  317.    Mr.  Wigginton. 

A  continuation  of  intermediate  landscape  design  involving  complex  problems. 

321.    Landscape  Management.    3  hours.    Three  lectures. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which  con- 
siders those  essential  operations  contributing  to  the  successful  landscape  manage- 
ment of  grounds. 

340.  Professional  Practice  in  Landscape  Architecture.  3  hours.  Three 
lectures. 

Professional  practice  and  ethics;  contracts,  reports  and  specifications. 

350.  Landscape  Construction. 

Design  of  construction  problems,  master  plans  and  details,  and  estimating  quan- 
tities. 

351.  Plant  Materials.    Mr.  Owens. 

A  study  of  plant  materials  used  in  landscape  architecture,  dealing  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 
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352.  Plant  Mateeials.    Three  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  Owens. 

A  study  of  plant  materials  used  in  landscape  architecture,  dealing  with  flowers, 
perennials,  and  grasses. 

353.  City  Planning.  Three  laboratory  periods  and  two  lectures.  Miss 
Wier  and  Mr.  Wigginton. 

Background  course  in  city  planning,  covering  the  history  and  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  and  introducing  the  student  to  modern  trends  in  planning.  Designed  as  a 
foundation  for  further  study  of  professional  planning,  the  course  is  also  an  elective 
intended  to  provide  the  layman  with  an  informed  understanding  of  civic  problems. 

354.  Planting  Design.  Five  lecture  or  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Landscape  Architecture  317,  351,  and  352.    Mr.  Owens. 

Deals  with  problems  which  aim  to  train  the  student  to  produce  with  plants  and 
other   landscape   materials    practical   and   aesthetically   effective   results. 

355.  Landscape  Thesis.  Five  lecture  or  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site:  Landscape  Architecture  353.     Mr.  Owens. 

A  problem  in  designing  a  property  will  be  assigned;  completed  plans  including 
general  plan,  staking  and  grading  plans,  construction  and  planting  plans.  Specifi- 
cations and  estimates  will  be  required.  This  course  will  serve  as  a  comprehensive 
examination. 

357.  Landscape  Engineering.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  lOly,  Agricultural  Engineering  11,  or  equivalent. 

Design,  construction,  and  mathematical  alignment  of  driveways  and  park  roads; 
calculation  of  quantities. 

358.  Elementary  Construction.    3  hours.    Three  lectures. 

Materials  of  landscape  construction,  their  characteristics  and  uses;  elementary 
grading  plans  and  simple  construction  details. 

360.  History  of  Architecture.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Mr.  Wigginton. 

Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Tudor, 
Georgian,  Early  American,  and  Modern  Architecture,  with  special  emphasis  on  do- 
mestic architecture  and  on  those  styles  which  have  been  most  popular  in  America 
for  residences  and  public  buildings. 

364.  Planting  Design.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods.  Prere- 
quisite: Landscape  Architecture  354.    Mr.  Owens. 

A  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  354.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  design 
and  planting  of  perennial  gardens. 

370.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Five  lectures. 
Especially  designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not  majoring  in  landscape 
architecture.    Mr.  Owens. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  landscape  architecture.  The  course  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  gardening,  with  particular  attention  devoted  to  its  development  in  the  South, 
and  the  application  of  landscape  design  to  outdoor  areas,  including  the  small  home, 
park,  cemetery,  farmstead,  estate,  etc. 

381.    Recreational  Land  Use.     3  hours.     Three  lecture  periods. 
A  study  of  the  historical,  economic,  and  social  background  of  the  recreational  use 
of  land  with  special  reference  to  forest  and  park  areas. 

390.  Problems  in  Recreational  Planning.  Four  laboratories  and  one  lec- 
ture. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master,  project,  and  unit  recreational  plans;  the 
design  and  construction  of  details  relating  thereto. 

LATIN 
(See  Classics) 

MATHEMATICS 

(LeConte  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Head:   Fort.     Staff:   Barrow,  Beckwith,  Bryan,  Cohen,  Cope,  Flanigen,  Hill, 

Huff,  Levit,  Moseley,  Parker,  Ward. 

99.  Remedial  Course  in  Algebra.  3  hours.  Mr.  Fort,  Mr.  Ward,  and  the 
Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  insufficient  high  school  propiirn- 
tion  to  enter  101  or  who  for  other  reasons  are  deficient  in  their  mathematics.  It  is 
devoted  to  drill  on  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  and  meets  five  times  per 
week  although  but   three  hours  credit  is  given. 
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101  a.  College  Algebra.  3  hours.  Prerequisite :  at  least  two  units  in  high 
school  mathematics,  including  one  year  of  algebra.  Mr.  Fort,  Mr.  Ward,  and 
the  Staff. 

Review  of  some  elementary  algebra,  quadratic  equations,  binomial  theorem,  progres- 
sions, complex  numbers. 

101  b.  College  Algebea  and  Trigonometry.  3  hours.  A  continuation  of 
101  a.     Mr.  Fort,  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  Staff. 

Theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability.  Trigonometry 
through  the  right  triangle. 

101  c.  Trigonometry.  3  hours.  A  continuation  of  101  b.  Mr.  Fort,  Mr. 
Ward,  and  the  Staff. 

Functions  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles,  the  oblique  triangle,  the  spherical 
right  triangle. 

101  x.  College  Algebra.  Prerequisite :  the  same  as  for  101  a.  Mr.  Fort, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  the  Staff. 

The  same  work  is  covered  as  in  101a  and  the  first  half  of  101b. 

101  y.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  the  same  as  for  101a.  Mr.  Fort,  Mr. 
Ward,  and  the  Staff. 

The  same  work  is  covered  as  in  the  second  half  of  101b  and  101c. 

102.    Mathematics  of  Finance.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:    101  a-b  or  101  x. 

The  Staff. 

Simple  interest  and  discount,  compound  interest,  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortiza- 
tion, bonds,  building  and  loan  associations. 

110.    Analytic  Geometry.     Prerequisite:  101  a-b-c  or  101  x-y.     The  Staff. 
The  straight  line,  circle  and  conic  sections  with  some  solid  analytic  geometry. 

354.  Calculus.    Prerequisite:  Mathematics  110.     The  Staff. 
A  beginning  course  in  differential  calculus  with  some  integration. 

355.  Calculus.    A  continuation  of  Mathematics  354.     The  Staff. 
Integral  calculus,  infinite  series. 

356.  Statistics.     Prerequisite:    101  a-b  or   lOlx. 
An  elementary  course  in  statistics. 

357.  Calculus.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 

Infinite  series.  Taylor's  formula,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integration. 

401.  Differential  Equations.    Prerequisite:   Mathematics  355.    Mr.  Fort. 
Elementary  differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry  and  physics. 

402.  Vector  Analysis.     Prerequisite:    Mathematics  355.    Mr.  Barrow. 
A  study  of  vector  methods   and  their   physical   applications. 

412.  College  Geometry.  Prerequisite:  (a  prerequisite  for  credit  in  the 
Graduate  school  is  that  the  student  have  had  101a  and  taught  geometry  for 
two  years  in  high  school.)     Mr.  Huff  or  Mr.  Ward. 

A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry  especially  designed  for  prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  school  mathematics.  Summer  quarter  only. 

413.  Topical  Mathematics  for  Physicists  and  Chemists.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  355.     Mr.  Fort  and  Mr.  Ward. 

Brief  treatments  will  be  made  of  some  such  topics  as  the  following,  according  to 
the  preparation  and  desires  of  the  class:  infinite  series,  Fourier  analysis,  differential 
equations,  multiple  integration,  elliptic-  integrals,  line  intergrals  and  Green's  Theorem, 
theory  of  errors,  calculus  of  variations,  finite  differences,  vector  methods.  Some 
application  of  each  topic  treated  will  be  made. 

414.  Topical  Mathematics  for  Physicists  and  Chemists.  Continuation 
of  Mathematics  413.     Mr.  Fort  and  Mr.  Ward. 

431.    Theory  of  Numbers.     Prerequisite:    Mathematics  355.     Mr.  Levit. 
Divisibility,   prime  numbers,  congruences  and  residues,  continued  fractions. 

441.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355. 
Mr.  Ward. 

Theory  of  equations,  polynomials,  and  determinants. 

442.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  441. 
Mr.  Ward. 

Matrices,  Invariants,  theory  of  elimination,  symmetric  functions. 

451.  Mathematical  Statistics.  4  hours.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  355 
and  356.    Mr.  Cohen. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  statistical  methods,  probability,  and  sampling  distri- 
butions. 
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452.  Mathematical  Statistics.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  451. 
Mr.  Cohen. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  451. 

456.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
356.    Mr.  Cohen. 

Methods  studied  in  Mathematics  356  will  be  covered  from  an  advanced  viewpoint 
and  in  more  detail.  Advanced  applications  from  the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
sciences. 

461.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355.  Mr. 
Huff. 

Co-ordinate  systems;  parametric  equations;  systems  of  curves;  analytic  geometry 
of  three-space. 

462.  Projective  Geometry.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  461.  Mr. 
Huff. 

The  algebra  of  homogeneous  co-ordinates ;  duality ;  cross-ratio ;  classification  of 
projective  transformations ;    configurations   of   lines   and    points ;    the    conic. 

800.  Theory  of  Infinite  Processes.    3  hours.    Mr.  Fort. 

Logical  development  of  the  ordinary  number  system,  infinite  sequences,  infinite 
series,  uniform  convergence. 

801.  Theory  of  Infinite  Processes.    3  hours.    Mr.  Fort. 
Continuation  of  Mathematics  800. 

Power  series,  Dirichlet  series,  Fourier  series. 

802.  Theory  of  Infinite  Processes.     4  hours.    Mr.  Fort. 
Continuation  of  Mathematics  801. 

Summability  of  series,  theory  of  integrals,  continued  fractions. 

811.  Finite  Differences.     3  hours.     Mr.  Fort. 

Difference  operators,  summation  of  series,  summation  formulas,  Bernoulli  poly- 
nomials  and   numbers,   interpolation. 

812.  Difference  Equations.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  811. 
Mr.  Fort. 

813.  Difference  Equations.  4  hours.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  812 
and  814.    Mr.  Fort. 

814.  Analytic  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.     3  hours.     Mr.  Barrow. 

815.  Analytic  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.     3  hours.     Mr.  Barrow. 
Continuation  of  Mathematics  814. 

816.  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable:  Polygenic  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable.     4  hours.     Prerequisite:   Mathematics  814.     Mr.  Barrow. 

817.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 401.     (Not  offered  1948-1949.)     Mr.  Fort. 

Existence  and  boundary  value  theorems;  behavior  of  solutions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  singular  points. 

818.  Partial  Differential  Equations.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 817.     (Not  offered  1948-1949.)     Mr.  Fort. 

Existence  and  boundary  value  theorems;  series  representation  of  solutions. 

832.  Theory  of  Numbers.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  431.  Mr. 
Levit. 

Quadratic  forms,   diophantine   equations,   introduction   to   additive   number   theory. 

833.  Theory  of  Numbers.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  832.  Mr. 
Levit. 

Quadratic   fields,   introduction   to   the   general   theory    of   algebraic   numbers. 

843.  Modern  Algebua.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  442.  Mr. 
Ward  or  Mr.  Parker. 

Domains,   rings,  fields,   linear  algebras. 

844.  Modern  Algebra.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  843.  Mr.  Ward 
or  Mr.  Parker. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  843. 

845.  Theory  of  Groups.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  442.  Mr. 
Ward  or  Mr.  Parker. 

Cyclic  groups,  groups  with  operators,  Galois  theory. 

853.  Mathematical  Statistics.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  408. 
Mr.  Cohen. 

Theory  of  estimation   and   testing   hypotheses. 
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863.  Algebraic  Geometry.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  462.  Mr. 
Huff. 

Groups  of  transformations ;   invariants ;   geometries ;   algebraic  curves. 

891.  Mathematics  Seminar.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major 
in  mathematics  or  equivalent  and  two  quarters  of  graduate  work  in  mathe- 
matics.    The  Staff. 

A  study  by  tbe  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current  research  in  mathematics. 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

(Robert  E.  Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Executive  Secretary:  Downs.    Staff:  Alciatore,  Beck,  Bovee,  Brumby,  ©nance, 
Duncan,  Hall,  King,  Peterson,  Shedd,  L.  P.  Smith,  S.  Smith,  Strahan,  Terry, 

Womack. 

FRENCH 

101.  Elementary  French.  Credited  only  as  first  half  of  a  double  course. 
Mr.  Bovee  and  the  Staff.     (See  French  102.) 

102.  Elementary  French.  Prerequisite:  French  101  or  its  equivalent. 
Mr.  Bovge  and  the  Staff. 

Grammar  and  composition,  conversation,  reading,  and  dictation.  (French  101-102 
form  a  double  course.  No  University  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  courses  completed  in  high  school.) 

103.  Intermediate  French.  Prerequisites:  French  102  or  two  entrance 
units  in  French.    Mr.  Bove"e  and  the  Staff. 

Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation,   dictation,  and  composition. 

104.  French  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation.  Prerequisite: 
French  103  or  its  equivalent.    Mr.  Bov6e  and  the  Staff. 

Advanced  grammar,  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  conversation,  dictation. 

106.  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  French  104.  Mr. 
Alciatore  and  Mr.  Downs. 

Drill  in  the  practical  use  of  the  French  language  as  a  conversational  medium.  Read- 
ing of  selected  contemporary  one  act  plays.  Introduction  to  French  civilization.  This 
course  will  be  given  in  French. 

201.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature.  Prerequisite: 
French  104.     Mr.  Alciatore  and  Mr.  Downs. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works  of  representative  French 
writers  from  the  twelfth  through  the  eighteenth  century. 

202.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature  (continued). 
Prerequisite:    French  104.     Mr.  Alciatore  and  Mr.  Downs. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works  of  representative  French 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

357.    French  Phonetics.     Prerequisites:   French  201-202.     Mr.  Chance. 

The  organs  of  speech,  the  differences  in  production  of  French  and  English  speech 
sounds,  and  the  various  speech  phenomena,  such  as  intonation,  assimilation,  linking, 
and  the  length  of  vowel  sounds.  Practice  in  phonetic  transcription  and  pronunciation. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  students  desiring  credit  in  any  of  the  following 
courses  must  offer  as  a  prerequisite  French  201  and  202  and  for  graduate 
credit  one  additional  advanced  course. 

406.  Introduction  to  Old  French.     Mr.  L.  P.  Smith. 

407.  Medieval  French  Culture.     Mr.  L.  P.  Smith. . 

408.  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.     Mr.  Downs. 

410.  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Mr.  Chance. 

411.  Romantic  Movement  in  France.     Mr.  Downs. 

412.  French  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     Mr.  Beck. 

420.  The  Novel  in  France  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Mr.  Alciatore. 

421.  The  Novel  in  France  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Mr.  Alciatore. 
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456.  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition.  Prerequisite:  French 
104.     Mr.  Chance. 

Comprehensive  review;  suggested  for  teachers  of  French;  may  be  credited  as  Edu- 
cation 456. 

460.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Mr.  Downs. 
Selections  will  be  read  from  the  best  writers  of  the  Golden  Age,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  selected  plays  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine. 

461.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Mr.  Downs. 
Selections    will    be   read    from    Voltaire,    Rosseau,    Montesquieu,    Marivaux,    Lesage, 

Buffon,  Diderot,  Prevost,  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  Andre  Chenier. 

463.    French  Lyric  Poetry  since  the  Romantic  Period.     Mr.  Alciatore. 
481.    Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages.     Prerequisites:    French 
201-202  or  Spanish  201-202  and  two  advanced  courses.     Mr.  L.  P.  Smith. 
Values,  objectives,  course  content,  method  at  the  secondary  school  and  college  level. 

GERMAN 

101.  Elementary  German.  Credited  only  as  first  half  of  a  double  course. 
(See  German  102).     Mr.  Terry  and  the  Staff. 

Pronunciation,  elementary  grammar,  conversation,   reading,   and   translation. 

102.  Elementary  German.  Prerequisite:  German  101  or  its  equivalent. 
Mr.  Terry  and  the  Staff. 

Continuation  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation,  composition,  reading,  and 
translation.  (German  101-102  form  a  double  course.  Students  offering  two  units  in 
German  for  entrance  will  take  German  103.) 

103.  Intermediate  German.  Prerequisite:  German  102  or  two  entrance 
units  in  German.     Mr.  Terry  and  the  Staff. 

Grammar  review,  reading  and  translation  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  and 
conversation. 

104.  Advanced  German.  Prerequisite:  German  103.  Mr.  Terry  and  the 
Staff. 

Extensive  readings  in  modern  German  prose,  with  emphasis  on  German  history 
and  culture.  Composition  and  conversation. 

105.  Intermediate  German  for  Science  Students.  Prerequisite:  German 
102  or  two  units  in  German.     Mr.  Terry  and  the  Staff. 

A  course  at  the  intermediate  level  designed  for  pre-medical  students  and  majors 
in  chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology. 

206.  Scientific  German.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  103  or  105.  Mr. 
Terry. 

Readings  in  chemical  German. 

207.  Scientific  German.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  103  or  105.  Mr. 
Terry. 

Readings  in  medical  and  biological  German. 

210.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.  Prerequisite:  German  104. 
Mr.  Terry. 

Three  recitations  and  two  double  periods  for  oral  practice  each  week. 

305.  Advanced  German.  Prerequisite:  German  104.  Mr.  Terry  and  the 
Staff. 

Extensive  reading  of  modern  German,  including  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
German  literature. 

430.  The  German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  hours.  Prere- 
quisite:  German  305.     Mr.  King. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  German  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century;  reading 
of  selected  plays  from  the  period,  including  Kleist,  Grlllparzer,  and   Bebbel. 

431.  The  German  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: German  305.     Mr.  Terry. 

A  study  of  the  principal  works  of  Storm,  Keller,  Fontane,  Meyer,  and  other  German 
novelists  of  the   nineteenth  century. 

432.  Introduction  to  Goethe.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  305.  Mr. 
Terry. 

Study  of  Goethe's  life,  with  lectures,  reports,  and  readings  from  his  poems,  novels, 
and  plays  other  than   Faust. 

433.  Goethe's  Faust.    3  hours.    Prerequisite:  German  305.     Mr.  King. 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  Part  I  of  Faust. 
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434.  Gebman  Literature  to  1500.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:    German  305. 
A  study  of  the  principal  works  of  German  literature  up  to  the  Reformation. 

435.  Lessing  and  German  Classicism.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German 
305. 

A  study  of  the  plays  and  essays  of  Leasing,  with  especial  attention  to  his  influence 
on   the   development   of   German   drama. 

436.  German  Romanticism.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:   German  305. 
A  study  of  the  Romantic  Period  of  German  literature. 

437.  Introduction  to  Schiller.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German  305.  Mr. 
Terry. 

The  reading  and  study  of  the  principal  plays  of  the  great  German  dramatist. 

438.  Contemporary  German  Literature.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  German 
305.     Mr.  Terry. 

A  study  of  the  literary  movements  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Germany. 

439.  The  German  Lyric.    3  hours.    Prerequisite:  German  305.    Mr.  King. 
Extensive  reading  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers 

to  the  present. 

ITALIAN 

101.  Elementary  Italian.  Credited  only  as  first  half  of  a  double  course. 
(See  Italian  102.)     Mr.  Alciatore. 

102.  Elementary  Italian.     Prerequisite:    Italian  101.     Mr.  Alciatore. 
Grammar    and    composition,    conversation,    reading    and    dictation.    (Italian    101-102 

form  a  double  course.  No  University  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  courses  completed  in  high  school.) 

103.  Intermediate  Italian.     Prerequisite:   Italian  102.     Mr.  Alciatore. 
Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation,  dictation,  and  composition. 

104.  Italian  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation.  Prerequisite: 
Italian  103.     Mr.  Alciatore. 

Advanced  grammar,  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  conversation,  dictation. 

SPANISH 

101.  Elementary  Spanish.  Credited  only  as  first  half  of  a  double  course. 
(See  Spanish  102.)     Mr.  Shedd  and  the  Staff. 

102.  Elementary  Spanish  (continued).  Spanish  101-102  form  a  double 
course.    Prerequisite:  Spanish  101.     Mr.  Shedd  and  the  Staff. 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation  and  reading  (No  University  credit  will  be 
granted  for  work  in  a  foreign  language  when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  courses 
completed  in  high  school.) 

103.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  two  entrance 
units  in  Spanish.     Mr.  Shedd  and  the  Staff. 

Reading  from  standard  authors,  a  study  of  grammatical  difficulties,  idioms,  radical, 
orthographic  and  irregular  verbs. 

104.  Spanish  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Literature.  Prerequisite:  Span- 
ish 103.     Mr.  Shedd  and  the  Staff. 

Classroom  and  collateral  reading,  advanced  grammar,  conversation. 

106.    Spanish  Conversation.     Prerequisite:    Spanish  104. 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  pronunciation  and  to  make  him 
more  proficient  in  the  practical  use  of  Spanish  in  conversation.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  entirely  in  Spanish. 

201.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 
Miss  Kass. 

A  study  of  the  principal  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  beginnings  through 
the  Golden  Age. 

202.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature  (continued).  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  104.     Miss  Kass. 

A  study  of  the  principal  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Golden  Age  to  the 
present. 

306.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104.     Mr.  Shedd. 

420.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  201-202.  Miss 
Strahan,  Mr.  Shedd. 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  the  modern  Spanish  novel,  with  the  reading  of  representa- 
tive novels  by  Valera,  Pereda,  Alarcon,  Perez  Galdos,  Pardo  Bazan,  Palacio  Valdez, 
Blasco  Ibanez,  and  others. 
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421.  The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  201-202.  Mr. 
Shedd. 

422.  The  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age.  Prerequisites:  Spanish 
201-202.     Mr.  Shedd. 

426.  Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition.  Prerequisites:  Spanish 
201-202.    Mr.  Shedd. 

428.    Spanish  Phonetics.    Prerequisites:  Spanish  201-202. 

430.  Spanish-American  Poetry.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  201-202.  Mr. 
Shedd. 

431.  Spanish-American  Prose.    Prerequisites:  Spanish  201-202.    Mr.  Shedd. 
481.    Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages.     Prerequisites:    French 

201-202  or  Spanish  201-202  and  two  advanced  courses.     Mr.  L.  P.  Smith. 
Values,  objectives,  course  content,  method  at  the  secondary  school  and  college  level. 

MUSIC 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Head:   Hodgson.     Staff:   Anderson,  Harrison,  Karlas,  Kimble,  Mitchell, 

Morrison,  Smith,  Warner. 

THEORETICAL   COURSES 
(For  Music  Students) 

9.  Elements  and  Fundamentals  of  Music.  3  hours.  (Meets  six  times 
a  week  although  only  3  hours  of  credit  are  given.)  Especially  designed  for 
students  with  insufficient  high  school  preparation.    Mr.  Anderson. 

10.  Fundamentals  of  Music.  3  hours.  Mr.  Anderson,  Miss  Karlas,  Miss 
Kimble,  and  Mr.  Warner. 

11.  Theory  of  Music.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  10  or  examination. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Miss  Kimble,  and  Mr.  Warner. 

12.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Music  11  or 
examination.    Mr.  Anderson  or  Miss  Karlas. 

31.  Elementary  Harmony.  Prerequisite:  Music  12.  Mr.  McDowell,  Mr. 
Morrison,  or  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  grammar  of  music  through  secondary  sevenths.  Close  and  open  harmony  em- 
ployed in  exercises.  Figured  bass  and  harmonization  of  melodies. 

32.  Advanced  Harmony.  Prerequisite:  Music  31.  Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, or  Mr.  Anderson. 

From   secondary  seventh  through   "Harmony."      Small  original  compositions. 

33.  Keyboard  Harmony.  Prerequisite:  Music  31  and  32.  Miss  Kimble  or 
Miss  Karlas. 

A  practical  application  at  the  keyboard  of  music  theory. 

370.  Analysis  and  Form.  Prerequisite:  Music  31  and  32.  Miss  Kimble 
or  Mr.  Anderson. 

Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress  given  sonata  form  and 
Bach's  "Well  Tempered  Clavichord."  Students  encouraged  to  write  originally  in 
forms  thus  analyzed. 

371.  Counterpoint.  Prerequisite:  Music  31,  32,  and  370.  Mr.  Hodgson  or 
Mr.  Morrison. 

372.  Advanced  Form  and  Analysis.  Prerequisite:  Music  31,  32,  and  370. 
Mr.  McDowell  or  Miss  Kimble. 

373.  Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  Prerequisite:  Music  12.  Miss 
Kimble  or  Mr.  Morrison. 

374.  Orchestration.  Prerequisite:  Music  31,  32,  370,  and  371.  Mr.  Mitchell 
or  Mr.  Morrison. 

Principles  and  practice  of  instrumentation  for  chamber  music  and  orchestra. 

375.  Advanced  Counterpoint.  Prerequisite:  Music  371.  Mr.  Hodgson  or 
Mr.  Morrison. 

476.  Composition.  Prerequisite:  Music  32,  370,  and  371.  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr. 
Morrison,  or  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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MUSIC   LITERATURE    COURSES 
(Open  to  All  Students) 

3.  Appreciation  of  Music.  3  hours.  (One  hour  each  quarter.)  One  lec- 
ture recital  a  week.    Open  to  the  public.     Mr.  Hodgson. 

Credit  given  only  to  students  taking  another  theoretical  music  course.  Special  per- 
mission from   director  required   before  registering   for   credit. 

22.    History  of  Music.     Miss  Kimble. 
A  literary  course  for  music  students. 

43.    Listener's  History  of  Music.     3  hours.     Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  Staff. 

For  the  student  untrained  musically,  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art.  This  course  is  especially  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  three- 
hour  art  appreciation  course  (Art  17).  Required  of  all  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

340.  Development  of  Opera.    3  hours.    Mr.  Hodgson  or  Mr.  McDowell. 

A  general  literary  course  in  appreciation  of  the  entire  field  of  opera.  Illustra- 
tions from  selected  scores  played  in  class. 

341.  Development  of  Opera.    3  hours.    Mr.  Hodgson  or  Mr.  McDowell. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  350. 

350.    Development  of  Opera.    Mr.  Hodgson  or  Mr.  McDowell. 

A  general  literary  course  in  the  appreciation  of  the  entire  field  of  opera.  Illustra- 
tions from  selected  scores  played  in  class.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  340 
and  341. 

353.  History  of  Piano  and  Voice  Literature.  3  hours.  Mr.  Hodgson,  Miss 
Karlas,  and  Mr.  Warner. 

358.    History  and  Analysis  of  Musical  Style.    Mr.  Hodgson. 
Designed   especially   for   art   majors. 

442.  Wagner's  Music  Dramas.  3  hours.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit: 
Music  22  or  equivalent  and  two  music  courses  numbered  200-399.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son. 

A  course  of  literary  and  cultural  value,  concentrating  on  a  detailed  study  of  the 
plots  and  themes  of  all  the  Wagner  operas,  with  scores  played  in  class. 

456.  Bach-Beethoven-Brahms.  3  hours.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit: 
Music  22  or  equivalent,  and  two  music  courses  numbered  200-399.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son or  Miss  Karlas. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  three  composers,  with  their  masterpieces  performed  in  class. 

457.  Beethoven  Symphonies.  3  hours.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit: 
Music  22  or  equivalent,  and  two  music  courses  numbered  200-399.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son and  Miss  Kimble. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven. 

460.  Modern  Music.  3  hours.  (For  Summer  Quarter.)  Prerequisite  for 
graduate  credit:  Same  as  for  Music  457.     Mr.  Hodgson  or  Miss  Kimble. 

A  literary  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  music  of  Schonberg,  Stravinsky, 
Bartok,  and  Scriabin. 

462.  Modern  Music.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit  same  as  Music  457. 
Mr.  Hodgson  or  Miss  Kimble. 

A  literary  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  music  of  Schonberg,  Stravinsky, 
Hindemith,  Bartok,  Scriabin  and  others. 

METHODS  COURSES 

(For  Music  Education  Students) 

302.  Methods  of  Teaching  Public  School  Music.  For  Education  majors 
only.     Miss  Smith. 

A  course  of  Music  Fundamentals  designed  for  grade  teachers. 

312.  Public  School  Music  for  Elementary  Grades.     For  Music  majors. 

Miss  Smith. 

313.  Music  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Miss  Smith  and 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
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314-315.  Supervised  Teaching  of  Public  School  Music.  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisites:  Music  302-312.    Miss  Smith  or  Mr.  Mitchell. 

362.  Elementary  Conducting.     3  hours.     Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Warner. 

363.  Teaching  Instruments,  Fundamentals  of  Various  Instruments. 
2  hours  each  quarter.    6  hours  total.    Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kratina. 

Strings,  Woodwinds,  Brass,  and  Percussion. 

364.  Music  Education  Survey.     Mr.  Mitchell. 

365.  Survey  Choral  Music  and  Technique  Choral  Conducting.  Mr.  War- 
ner or  Mr.  Mitchell. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

(For  Music  Majors) 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to  enable  the  talented  students  who  wish 
to  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  practical  work  to  receive  a  limited 
amount  of  credit.  Therefore,  no  such  credit  is  allowed  on  courses  of  this 
nature  transferred  from  other  institutions.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit 
allowed  on  any  degree  for  this  work  is  20  quarter  hours  (only  5  quarter 
hours  a  year). 

Before  registering  for  "Practical  Courses"  students  must  consult  with 
the  Head  of  the  Department. 

81.  Two  half-hour  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters.  One  and 
one-half  hours  practice  a  day.   Laboratory  fee  course,  $20  to  $45  a  quarter. 

82.  Prerequisite:  Music  81.    Laboratory  fee  course. 

383.  Prerequisite:   Music  82.     Laboratory  fee  course. 

384.  Prerequisite:   Music  383.     Laboratory  fee  course. 
Extracurricular    practical    courses    in    piano    technique,    piano    keyboard 

harmony,  and  ensemble  playing  are  given  to  students  without  fee. 

385  a-b.  Piano  Technique  Class.  Two  hours  a  week  for  two  years.  Lab- 
oratory course,  no  extra  fee.    Six  quarter  credit  hours.     The  Staff. 

387.  Little  Symphony  Orchestra.  Two  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 
Laboratory  course.  Six  quarter  credit  hours.  Open  to  students  who  can 
qualify  for  symphony  orchestra. 

389.  Piano  or  Voice  Class  in  Applied  Music.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
one  year.     Laboratory  course.     Three  quarter  credit  hours. 

390.  University  Band.  Laboratory  course.  Two  hours  a  week  for  two 
years.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify  and  who  will  give  this  time  in 
addition  to  the  time  credited  to  military  science.  Six  quarters,  six  credit 
hours. 

COURSES  COMBINED  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
(Open  to  All  Students) 
359.    English  Folk  Song.     Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Hodgson. 

451.    Music  and  Literature.    Mr.  Brown. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aesthetics  of  music  and 
literature.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

875.  Research  Seminar.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  359  for  Georgia 
folk  music,  collecting  native  songs  and  musical  material.  Other  subjects 
may  be  used  if  of  real  creative  value  or  if  new  arrangements  of  old  materials 
are  made  available  for  original  research. 

876.  Advanced  Composition.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Music  476.  Use  of 
various  forms.  Public  performance  of  major  original  composition  in  large 
form. 

877.  Applied  Music.  10  hours.  Open  to  piano  or  voice  graduates  by 
permission  of  Head  of  the  Department.  Preparation  of  recital  program, 
intensive  study  of  repertoire,  and  preparing  recommended  works  for  public 
performance. 
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NURSING  EDUCATION 
(LeConte  Hall,  North  Campus) 
Head:  Kandel.    Staff:  Haviland,  Korbe. 
Basic  Coubses 

30.  Professional  Adjustments.     1  hour.     Miss  Haviland. 

An  orientation  course  that  considers  the  principles  that  guide  and  govern  personal 
and  professional  conduct ;  the  recognition  of  differences  in  religious  beliefs ;  individual 
and  group  standards  of  the  profession.  Includes  visits  through  the  hospital. 

31.  Introduction  to  Nursing  Arts.  4  hours.  This  course  includes  Units 
1  through  6,  as  outlined  in  the  National  Curriculum  Guide  for  Schools  of 
Nursing.     Miss  Haviland. 

Health  education  in  relationship  to  the  physical  requirements  for  the  proper  care 
of  patients  and  the  procedures  found  most  helpful  for  the  promotion  of  health.  A 
basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  nursing  is  taught  with  emphasis  upon  the 
attitude  toward  patients,  their  relatives,  and  their  friends. 

100.    History  of  Nursing.     3  hours.    Miss  Haviland. 

A  survey  of  the  developments  in  early  and  more  recent  nursing  history  with  special 
thought  given  to  nursing  literature,  history  of  nursing  education,  international  as- 
pects of  nursing,  public  health  nursing  and  professional  organizations. 

Major  Courses  in  Nursing  Education  for  Instructors  of  Nursing  Arts, 

Assistant  Clinical  Instructors  or  Head  Nurses,  and  Clinical 

Instructors  or  Supervisors. 

200.  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health.  3  hours.  (Also  In  basic 
program).    Miss  Koroe. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  medical-social  problems  of  the  community,  individual,  and 
family  with  emphasis  on  the  control  of  diseases  and  conservation  of  health  by  official 
and  non-official  agencies. 

321.  History  of  Nursing  Education.    3  hours.    Miss  Kandel. 

This  course  is  desirable  for  all  nursing  education  majors.  It  deals  with  the 
development  of  nursing  with  special  consideration  given  to  trends  in  nursing  and 
nursing  education.  The  outstanding  professional,  social,  and  economic  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  trends  will  be  stressed  and  also  the  individual  and  group  responsibility 
for  promoting   professional   development. 

322.  Instructor  Training  Course  in  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing,  Unit  1. 
Care  of  the  Sick.  Master  Teacher  of  The  American  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service. 

The  course  includes  12  three-hour  practice  periods  by  the  Master  Supervisor  of 
Red  Cross  instruction  followed  by  supervised  practice  teaching  for  12  hours  and 
three  hours  individual  conferences  plus  two  observations  of  other  class  members' 
teaching. 

323.  Public  Health  Nursing.    3  hours.    Miss  Koroe  and  Miss  Ward. 

An  over-view  of  the  scope,  objectives,  principles,  and  practice  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing in  rural  and  urban  agencies,  under  public  and  private  auspices.  Experience  in 
the  out-patient  service  and  clinics  will  be  arranged  wherever  possible. 

324.  Curriculum  of  the  School  of  Nursing.     3  hours.    Miss  Kandel. 
The  application  of  principles  of  curriculum   construction   to   the  school   of  nursing 

curriculum,  content  of  courses,  class  and  ward  schedules  as  related  to  the  rotation 
of  the  student  nurse  in  her  clinical  instruction,  records  including  the  evaluation  of 
the  student's  work. 

325.  Ward  Management  and  Clinical  Teaching.  Miss  Haviland  and  the 
Staff. 

This  is  an  intensive  course  in  the  principles  of  management,  personnel  management, 
hospital  organization,  place  of  the  hospital  in  the  community  and  its  relation  to 
other  health  and  social  agencies,  objectives  of  ward  management,  principles  and 
methods  of  clinical  teaching,  discussion  of  rotation  between  and  within  clinical  ser- 
vices, routines,  equipment  and  supplies  essential  to  clinical  nursing  practice. 

326.  Guidance  in  Nursing  Education.  3  hours.  Miss  Kandel  and  Miss 
Ward. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  graduate  nurse,  head  nurse,  supervisor,  teacher 
of  nursing  arts,  and  administrator  to  develop  a  personal  working  philosophy  of  the 
role  of  guidance  in  education  and  to  acquire  understanding  of  and  skill  in  technique 
in  guidance  that  may  be  effectively  used  in  schools  of  nursing. 
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327.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to  Nursing.  Miss 
Ward. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  in  a  school  of  nursing  and  in  public  health. 
This  course  will  consider  the  organization  of  teaching  plans,  integration  of  social  and 
health  aspects  in  the  care  of  the  patient,  measurement  of  student  achievement,  tech- 
niques in  the  practice  of  nursing  in  the  care  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital  and  in 
the  home. 

328.  Teaching  of  Nuesing  Arts.     3  hours.    Miss  Haviland. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  used  in  teaching  nursing.  The  students  will 
be  expected  to  plan  a  course  for  either  class  room  or  ward  teaching  and  to  demon- 
strate nursing  procedures.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  modification  of  nursing  pro- 
cedures to  meet  the  emergency  needs  or  situation  without  jeopardizing  the  safety  of 
the  patient. 

329.  Hospital  Economics  for  Nurses.     3  hours.     Miss  Eandel. 

The  trends  of  economic  practices  as  they  relate  to  directing  the  hospital  nursing 
unit. 

330.  Hospital  Administration.     Miss  Kandel  and  Hospital   Specialists. 
This  course  is  essentially  for  nurses  preparing  for  supervision  of  a  clinical  service 

in  a  hospital.  It  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  administration  and  organization 
in  the  modern  hospital,  budgetary  control  of  hospitals,  schools  of  nursing,  and  nurs- 
ing services  and  personnel  management.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  factors  which 
promote  departmental  efficiency,  interdepartmental  relationships,  and  the  general 
functioning  of  the  institution  as  a  community  agency. 

346,  347,  348.  Directed  Observation  and  Practice  in  Teaching  the  Nursing 
Arts.    15  hours. 

Includes  the  seminar  in  health,  mental,  and  social  aspects  of  nursing.  The  pre- 
requisites for  the  field  work  are  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  nursing,  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  applied  to  nursing,  and  the  teaching  of  nursing  arts. 

346,  347,  348.  Directed  Observation  and  Practice  in  Ward  Management 
and  Clinical  Teaching.  15  hours.  Miss  Kandel,  Miss  BaMn,  and  Miss  San- 
ders, Crawford  W.  Long  Hospital;  Miss  Hudson  and  Miss  McKie,  Georgia 
Baptist  Hospital;  Miss  Nelson  and  Miss  Elliott,  Piedmont  Hospital,  Atlanta; 
Miss  Ray,  University  Hospital,  Augusta. 

Includes  the  seminar  in  health,  mental  and  social  aspects  of  nursing.  The  pre- 
requisites for  the  field  work  are  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  nursing,  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  applied  to  nursing;  and  ward  management  and  clinical 
teaching. 

THE  NINE  QUARTERS  OF  CLINICAL  NURSING  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN 
AT  APPROVED  HOSPITALS  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES: 

32.  Elementary  Nursing  Arts.    Units  7  through  10. 

Principles  and  practice  of  nursing  procedures  used  in  the  care  of  the  patient.  The 
students  will  be  guided  in  the  care  of  the  patient  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  group  nurs- 
ing care.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  habits  of  observation,  economic  practices  sur- 
rounding care  of  patient,  and  the  skills  essential  to  fine  nursing  care  of  patient.  This 
may  include  experience  in  the  surgical  supply  room  and  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  hospital. 

33.  Arithmetic,  Drugs,  and  Solutions.  1  hour.  One  half-hour  class,  1- 
hour  laboratory  weekly. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  simple  mathematic  calculations  and  the  use  of  the 
metric  and  apothecaries'  systems  in  the  preparation  of  solutions  and  dosages  of  medi- 
cine.  Weights,   symbols,   terms  used  in   administration   of   medicine. 

34.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    3  hours. 

35.  Medical  Science.     1  hour. 

36a.  Medical  Nursing.  3  hours.  Two  lectures,  one  3-hour  laboratory,  and 
clinics. 

37a.  Surgical  Nursing.  2  hours.  One  hour  lecture,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory, and  clinics. 

36b  and  37b.  NuBSnra  in  Medical  and  Surgical  SPECIALTIES.  3  hours. 
Three  lectures,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods,  and  clinics. 

40.    Clinics  and  Out-Patient  Department.     2  hours. 

42.  Social  Case  Work  for  Nursing.  1  hour.  Two  hours  lecture,  discus- 
sion, clinics,  and  observation  in  social  service. 

200.  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health.  3  hours.  (Also  in  gradu- 
ate nurse  program.) 
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201.  Operative  Aseptic  Techniques.    1  hour.    Lecture  and  laboratory. 

202.  Principles  of  Tuberculosis  Nursing.     1  hour.     Lecture  and  clinics. 

203.  Principles  of  Communicable  Disease  Nursing.  2  hours.  Lecture  and 
clinics. 

204.  Principles  of  Orthopedic  Nursing.    1  hour.    Lecture  and  clinics. 

205.  Principles  of  Obstetrical  Nursing  and  Gynecological  Nursing.  3 
hours.  Lecture  and  clinics. 

206.  Principles  of  Pediatric  Nursing.    3  hours.    Lecture  and  clinics. 

207.  Principles  of  Psychiatric  Nursing.  Lecture,  clinics,  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

208.  Occupational  Therapy.     1  hour.    Lecture  and  laboratory.     Elective. 

209.  Physical  Therapy.    1  hour.    Lecture  and  laboratory.     Elective. 

300.  Principles  of  Nursing  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Conditions.  2 
hours.    Lecture  and  demonstrations. 

301.  Principles  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology.  1  hour.  Lecture  and 
clinics. 

302.  First  Aid.    1  hour.    Lecture  and  demonstrations.     Elective. 
304.    Professional  Adjustments.    2  hours. 

323.    Public  Health  Nursing.    3  hours.     (Also  in  graduate  nurse  program.) 
335.    Principles  of  Tuberculosis  Nursing. 

PHILOSOPHY 

(Academic  Building,  North  Campus) 
Head:  Pfuetze.     Staff:  Mallary. 

304.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    Mr.  Mallary. 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  philosophy,  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy,  and 
the  relation  of  philosophy  to  science,  art,  literature,  religion,  and  other  fields  of 
knowledge. 

305.  General  Ethics.     Mr.  Pfuetze. 

A  study  of  moral  philosophy  in  its  bearing  on  human  conduct  and  social  relations, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  justice^  moral  obliga- 
tion and  freedom.  Crucial  issues  of  personal  and  social  ethics  are  discussed  in  the 
light  of  readings  in  the  classical  moralists  and  in  contemporary  literature. 

356.  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Medieval. 

357.  History  of  Philosophy,  Modern.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  304  or 
356.     Mr.  Mallary. 

358.  Modern  Logic.    Mr.  Mallary. 

A  study  of  the  art  of  accurate  thinking,  including  induction,  deduction,  the 
syllogism,  and  the  contributions  of  symbolic  logic. 

399.  Philosophy  and  Society.  (For  seniors  only.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees.)     Mr.  Pfuetze. 

An  integrative  course  designed  to  help  students  develop  a  philosophy  adequate  for 
modern  living.  The  course  will  focus  its  attention  upon  a  critical  examination  of  great 
contemporary  issues  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  methods,  concepts,  world  views, 
and  values  by  which  modern  men  can  live.  Central  to  the  course  is  the  consideration 
of  the  place  that  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious  influences  should  occupy  in  society. 

402.    Philosophy  of  History.     Prerequisite:   Philosophy  304. 

408.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Pfuetze. 

A  non-sectarian  study  of  Western  religious  philosophies,  such  as  Judaism,  Cathol- 
icism, the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  Protestantism  (Fundamentalism  and  Modern- 
ism), the  religion  of  science,  agnosticism,  ethical  idealism,  humanism,  and  other 
movements. 

409.  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.     Mr.  Mallary. 
A  course  in  the  writings  of  great  philosophers  of  ancient  and  medieval  times. 

410.  Literature  of  Modern  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  304  or  356.     Mr.  Mallary. 

A  course  in  the  writings  of  prominent  philosophers,  modern  and  contemporary. 

411.  Aesthetics  (Philosophy  of  Art). 

This  course  deals  with  aesthetic  values,  a  phase  of  axiology.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
the  beautiful — in  art  or  literature  or  music,  or  wherever  found. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SURVEYS 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Physical  Science 
Division. 

1.  Physical  Science.    Physics  Building.    Physics  Staff. 

A  survey,  the  objectives  of  which  are:  (1)  to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
most  fundamental  facts,  laws,  theories,  and  hypotheses  of  physics  and  astronomy  and 
the  main  practical  applications  of  these  sciences  in  our  daily  lives;  (2)  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  scientific  method  and  how  physical  science  has 
modified  man's  way  of  thinking  and  manner  of  living. 

2.  Physical  Science.    Terrell  Hall.     Chemistry  and  Geology  Staffs. 

A  brief  survey  of  some  fundamentals  and  applications  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  geology. 

3.  Physical  Science.    Physics  Building.    Physics  Staff. 

A  survey  course  designed  as  a  substitute  for  Physical  Science  1  for  those  students 
who  present  for  entrance  a  unit  of  high  school  physics.  The  astronomy  part  of  the 
course  covers  the  same  material  presented  in  Physical  Science  1 ;  the  remainder  of 
the  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  the  main  generalizations  of 
physical  science  particularly  in  the  fields  of  astronomy  and  physics  and  shows  how 
these  generalizations  have  influenced  human  living  and  thinking.  The  meaning  and 
value  of  the  scientific  method  is  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  work  and  lives 
of  the  leading  scientists. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

(Physics  Building,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Dixon.     Staff:  Bailey,  Hendren,  Henry,  R.  G.,  Henry,  H.  F.,  Long. 

20.  Physics  Survey.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Physical 
Science  1.     The  Staff. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  physics  with  a  study  of  some  of  the 
simpler  applications  of  physics.  The  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week  will  be 
devoted  to  measurements  designed  to  give  an  introduction  in  laboratory  methods. 

26.  General  Physics — Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.  6  hours.  Four  recita- 
tions and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  1.  The 
Staff. 

A  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  heat,  light, 
and  sound.  Physical  Science  1  students  should  take  this  course  instead  of  Physics  28. 

27.  General  Physics — Mechanics.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Physics  20  or  its  equivalent.  The 
Staff. 

A  course  in  that  part  of  physics  that  deals  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics. 

28.  General  Physics — Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.  Four  hours  of  recitation 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Physics  20  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    The  Staff. 

A  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  heat,  sound, 
and  light.  Physical  Science  1  students  should- take  Physics  26  rather  than  this  course. 

329.  General  Physics — Electricity  and  Modern  Physics.  Four  hours 
of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Physics  27  or 
Physics  28.     The  Staff. 

A  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity 
and  the  newest  developments  in  the  general  field  of  physics. 

332.  Experimental  Electricity.  Three  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work.     Prerequisite:   Physics  329.     Mr.  Dixon. 

A  course  of  intermediate  grade  in  electrical  measurements. 

333.  Sound  and  Light.  Three  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work.    Prerequisite:  Physics  26  or  Physics  28.     Mr.  Hugh  Henry. 

An  intermediate  course  stressing  experimental  work  on  reflection,  refraction,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  and   polarization   of  light. 

334.  Advanced  Heat.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.     Prerequisite:    Physics  26  or  Physics  28.     Mr.  Gilbert  Henry. 

The  material  in  this  course  includes  temperature  and  its  measurement,  specific 
heats,  thermal  expansion,  transfer  of  heat  by  conduction,  convection  and  radiation, 
the  states  of  matter,  elementary  thermodynamics,  production  of  high  and  low  tempera- 
tures. 
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370.  Principles  of  Photography.  Two  hours  of  recitation  for  journalism 
students  will  be  given  by  the  School  of  Journalism;  and  for  other  students 
the  two  hours  of  recitation  will  be  given  by  the  Physics  Department.  Pre- 
requisite: Physical  Science  1,  Physics  20,  or  the  equivalent.  Breakage  de- 
posit, $10.    Mr.  Hugh  Henry. 

An  elementary  approach  to  the  problems  of  cameras,  exposures,  developing,  con- 
tact printing,  enlargements,  and  color  photography. 

380.  Electronics.  Two  hours  of  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisites:  Physical  Science  1,  Physics  20  or  the  equivalent,  and 
elementary  algebra.     Breakage  deposit,  $5.    Mr.  Hugh  Henry. 

A  study  of  the  sources,  methods  of  control,  and  the  applications  of  electrons.  This 
is  a  practical  course  rather  than  a  theoretical  one;  it  is  designed  primarily  for  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  make  practical  applications  of  their  knowledge  of  electronics. 

404.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Five  hours  of  recitation.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  27,  26  or  28,  and  Mathematics  355.    Mr.  Hendren. 

The  material  in  this  course  includes  advanced  fundamental  concepts  of  mechanics 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  importance  of  mechanical  principles  in  their 
applications  to  all  fields  of  physics. 

405.  Advanced  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  404  and 
Mathematics  354  and  355.    Mr.  Hendren. 

A  study  of  those  advanced  principles  of  mechanics  which  give  a  background  for 
work  in  quantum  mechanics  and  atomic  structure.  Among  the  principles  studied 
are  Hamilton's  Principle,  the  generalized  equations  of  LaGrange,  and  theorems  and 
problems  involving   the  use  of   generalized  coordinates. 

434.  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory.  Five  hours  of  recitation. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  334  and  Mathematics  354  and  355  as  a  parallel  course. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Henry. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  applications  to  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  physics  and  an  introduction  to  statistical  theories  as  applied  to  the 
behavior  of  gases. 

471.  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Five  hours  of  recitation. 
Prerequisites:   Physics  332  and  Mathematics  355.    Mr.  Dixon. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  give  students  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  in  its  theoretical  aspects. 

472.  Atomic  Structure.  Five  recitation  hours.  Prerequisites:  Physics 
332,  333,  and  Mathematics  355.    Mr.  Hendren  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  structure  of  the  atoms 
as  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  study  of  experimental  data  on  natural  radioactivity, 
induced  radioactivity,  electromagnetic  radiations  and  ionization. 

481.  Spectroscopy.  Five  hours  of  recitation.  Prerequisites:  Physics  333 
and  Mathematics  355.    Mr.  Hugh  Henry. 

This  is  an  advanced  development  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  with  an  introduction 
to  the  old  quantum  theory  and  the  new  wave  mechanics  as  applied  to  spectral 
analysis  and  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  course  is 
on  spectroscopy  with  a  study  of  experimental  and  theoretical  results  in  this  field 
and  their  interpretation. 

ASTRONOMY 

391.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Prerequisites:  Physical  Science  1,  Physics 
20  or  its  equivalent.  Four  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.     Mr.  Hendren  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself, 
or  herself,  with  the  stars,  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  their  motions  and  con- 
stitution. The  laboratory  and  observing  work  of  this  course  includes  exercises  with 
the  celestial  globe,  a  series  of  star  maps,  observations  with  a  three-inch  telescope 
(equatorial),  and  measurements  of  latitude  and  longitude  with  a  sextant. 

393.  Celestial  Navigation.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  391.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.     Mr.  Hendren  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  understand 
the  principles  of  celestial  navigation.  Practice  will  be  given  in  plotting  and  using 
charts,  in  using  the  mariners  and  airplane  sextants,  and  in  the  determination  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  by  the  standard  methods  used  in  celestial  navigation. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
(Academic  Building,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Pound.     Staff:  Allums,  Askew,  Hughes,  Price,  Range,  Saye,  Trimble, 

Wood. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

1.    American  Government.     Mr.  Pound  and  the  Staff. 

An  introductory  course  covering  the  essential  facts  of  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  political  science. 
A  satisfactory  grade  will  exempt  a  student  from  the  requirement  of  passing  an  exami- 
nation on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  before 
graduation. 

410.   American  Political  Parties.    Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  political  parties  on  the  governmental  organization  and 
on  the  history  and  political  thought  of  the  United  States. 

482.  American  Government  and  Politics.     Mr.  Saye. 

A  course  stressing  the  functions  and  services  of  the  United  States  government. 

483.  American  Constitutional  Law.     Mr.  Saye. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and  practice 
in  the  United  States  through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

484.  American  Constitutional  Law.     Mr.  Saye. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  483,  with  emphasis  on  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

368.    County  and  Municipal  Government.    Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operation  of  county 
and  municipal  government  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  in  Georgia. 

406.    State  Government.     Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  organization,  the  functions,  and  the  operation  of  state 
government  of  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Exempts  the  student  from  the  requirement  of  passing  an  exami- 
nation on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  be- 
fore graduation. 

884.  Seminar  in  Problems  of  Constitutional  Government  in  Georgia.  For 
graduate  majors  in  political  science  only.     Mr.  Saye. 

885.  Reading  and  Research  in  Problems  of  Government  in  Georgia.  For 
graduate  majors  in  political  science  only.     Mr.  Pound  and  Mr.  Saye. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  instruction  for  graduate  students 
majoring  in  political  science  who  are  interested  in  an  intensive  study  of  special 
problems  of  Georgia  government. 

886.  Reading  and  Research  in  Problems  of  Government  in  Georgia.  For 
graduate  majors  in  political  science  only.     Mr.  Pound  and  Mr.  Saye. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Political   Science  885. 

POLITICAL  THEORY 

408.  American  Political  Thought  to  1800.     Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  political  theory  of  the  colonial  period,  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  theories  of  the  Convention  of  1787  and  the  early  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
Political  Science  408  and  409  form  a  natural  sequence,  though  either  or  both  may 
be  elected.  Where  the  student  takes  the  entire  sequence,  it  is  advisable  to  take  Politi- 
cal Science  408  first. 

409.  American  Political  Thought  since  1800.     Mr.  Pound. 

A  study  of  the  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  slavery,  Civil  War,  Recon- 
struction, and  the  contemporary  United  States. 

485.  Political  Philosophies  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Early  Modern 
Times.     Mr.  Allums. 

An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  ideas  relative  to  the  state  and  govern- 
ment in  ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modern  times.  Attention  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  political  thought  of  a  selected  group  of  eminent  philosophers  Including  Plato. 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Maehiavelli,  Rodin,  Hobbes,  and 
Locke. 
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486.    Political  Philosophies  of  Recent  Times.    Mr.  Allums. 

This  course  forms  a  sequence  to  Political  Science  485.  Either  of  the  courses  may 
be  taken  separately,  but  since  emphasis  is  given  to  the  growth  of  political  thought, 
it  is  preferable  to  take  the  early  period  first. 

COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

307.    European  Governments.    Mr.  Askew. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  organization  of  the  governmental  systems 
of  Europe.  This  course  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  both  of  political  science  majors 
and  majors  in  international  affairs  with  an  area  concentration  in  European  affairs. 
It  may  also  be  used  as  a  general  elective. 

311.  The  Governments  of  Latin  America.    Miss  Wood. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  organization  of  the  governments  of  Latin 
America.  This  course  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  both  of  political  science  majors 
and  majors  in  international  affairs  with  an  area  concentration  in  Latin  American 
affairs.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  general  elective. 

312.  The  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Fab  East.  Mr.  Al- 
lums. 

A  study  of  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  and 
Pakistan.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  these 
governments  are  founded  and  the  machinery  by  which  these  principles  are  effectuated. 
This  course  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  both  of  political  science  majors  and  majors 
in  international  affairs  with  an  area  concentration  in  Far  Eastern  affairs.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  a  general  elective. 

320.    International  Relations.    Mr.  Range. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  forces  and  practices  dominating  contemporary  inter- 
national political  relations.  This  course  and  Political  Science  421  are  required  in  the 
core  curriculum  for  students  majoring  in  international  affairs. 

421.    World  Political  Organization.    Mr.  Range. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  political  organization  plus 
a  study  of  proposals  and  attempts  leading  toward  a  politically  organized  world. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  United  Nations. 

481.    Principles  of  Political  Organization.    Mr.  Askew. 

A  study  of  the  province  of  government,  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in 
various  forms  of  government,  political  leadership,  bureaucracy,  pressure  groups, 
and  other  problems  of  political  organization. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

441.  Peinciples  of  Public  Administration.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  administrative  organization,  relationships,  and  controls  in  the  United 
States. 

442.  Public  Personnel  Administration.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  civil  service  systems,  their  organization,  procedures,  and  relationships. 

443.  Public  Financial  Administration.    Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  civil  service  systems,  their  organization,  procedures,  and  relationships, 
nancial  accountability,  and  the  audit. 

444.  (Economics)  Government  Control  of  the  Economic  System.  Mr. 
Smith. 

An  examination  of  government  responsibilities  for  and  interferences  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  traditional  free  enterprise  system,  including  both  the  regulation  of 
specific  segments  of  the  economy  and  the  use  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  general 
controls. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

(Meigs  Hall,  North  Campus,  unless  otherwise  specified) 

Head:  Edwards.    Staff:  Gray,  James,  Osborne,  Young,  Zeigler. 

All  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department  are  in  the  Biological  Science 
Division  except  Psychology  1,  3,  371,  373,  414,  474,  482,  483,  and  484,  which 
are  in  the  Social  Science  Division.  Psychology  1  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  Psychology  except  Psychology  358.  It  is  recommended  that  no 
freshman  be  registered  for  psychology  during  his  first  quarter. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Osborne,  Miss 
Young,  Miss  Zeigler. 

A  beginning  course  in  psychology,  given  without  laboratory  experiments.  It  in- 
cludes the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  and  indicates  something  of 
the  various  problems  and  fields  of  psychology,  its  relation  to  other  fields,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  applications  of  psychology. 
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322.  Experimental  Psychology.  Three  periods  for  discussion,  demonstra- 
tion, and  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.     Miss  Young. 

Psychology  experiments  will  be  performed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  discover  and  evaluate  his  abilities.  These  experiments  will  be  utilized  to  give  the 
student  first  hand  experience  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  and  to  offer 
training  in  scientific  thinking. 

358.    The  Psychology  of  Adjustment.    Mr.  Edwards. 

A  course  in  mental  hygiene;  application  to  personal  adjustments,  solutions  of 
conflicts,  fears,  personality  difficulties;  development  of  character  and  personality. 
The  psychology  of  morale  in  peace  and  war;  psychotherapy. 

371.  Applied  Psychology.     Prerequisite:   Psychology  1.    Miss  Zeigler. 
The  applications  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  social,  professional,  industrial, 

and  educational  fields. 

372.  Psychological  Problems.     Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.     Miss  Zeigler. 
This  course  provides  for  a  systematic  treatment,  largely  from  a  theoretical  point 

of  view,  of  some  problem  or  problems  of  psychology,  such  as  types  of  psychology, 
character  and  personality,  intelligence,  instinct,  habit,  sleep  and  dreams,  hynotism, 
human  variability. 

373.  Social  Psychology.     Prerequisite:    Psychology   1.     Miss  Zeigler. 
The   social   aspects    of    psychology;    problems    of    social    stimulation,    organization, 

tradition,  custom,  motive,  suggestion,  and  attitude  as  they  relate  to  group  action 
and  social  improvement. 

374.  Genetic  Psychology.     Prerequisite:   Psychology  1.     Miss  Zeigler. 
The  evolution  of  structure  and  behavior.  The  problems  of  childhood,  maturity,  and 

senescence  as  integral  parts  of  the  life  cycle  are  given  careful  study. 

400.  Systematic  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  for  minor,  one  course  in 
psychology  and  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course;  for  part  of 
major,  four  courses  in  psychology.    Mr.  Edwards  or  Mr.  James. 

An  advanced  study  in  systematic  and  experimental  psychology  intended  as  a 
detailed  study  in  theoretical  discussions  and  investigations  of  special  topics.  Critical 
study  of  one  systematic  treatise  and  experimental  work  on  special  topics. 

401.  Systematic  Psychology.  Continuation  of  Psychology  400.  May  be 
taken  by  permission  only. 

410.  Special  Problems.  One  hour  discussion  and  eight  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  for  minor,  one  course  in  psychology,  and  evidence  of  ability 
to  do  the  work  of  the  course;  for  part  of  major,  four  courses  in  psychology. 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Critical  study  of  special  problems  in  psychology,  both  experimental  and  theoretical, 
such  as  types  of  psychology,  association  and  memory,  attention  and  feeling,  be- 
havior, and  psychological  examining  and  diagnosis.  A  special  topic  or  experiment 
will  be  assigned  each  student  for  careful  investigation. 

411.  Special  Problems.  Continuation  of  Psychology  410.  May  be  taken 
by  permission  only. 

412.  Clinical  Problems.  Three  hours  discussion,  four  hours  laboratory 
and  clinical  work.  Prerequisite:  for  minor,  one  course  in  psychology  and 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course;  for  part  of  major,  four 
courses  in  psychology.     Mr.  Edwards  and  Miss  Young. 

Clinical  studies  of  cases,  including  the  use  of  experimental  methods,  clinical  diag- 
nosis and  special  tests  with  critical  study  of.  a  problem  or  problems  specially  se- 
lected for  each  student. 

413.  Clinical  Problems.  Continuation  of  Psychology  412.  May  be  taken 
by  permission  only. 

414.  Psychology  of  Personnel.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  permission 
of  instructor.     Miss  Young. 

This  course  attempts  to  present  an  organized  account  of  the  more  important  con- 
tributions that  psychology  has  made  to  the  problems  of  personnel  counseling.  It 
describes  the  methods  that  have  brought  satisfactory  results  in  selection  and  direc- 
tion of  personnel.  Representative  procedures  for  evaluating  the  abilities  and  aptitudes 
of  employees  are  studied.     Interviewing  as  a  special  technique  is  emphasised. 

415.  Psychometrics.  Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  psychology.  Mr.  Os- 
borne. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  experience  in  administering,  scoring 
and  interpreting  psychological  tests,  including  tests  of  scholastic  achievement,  men- 
tal ability,  aptitude,  trade,  interest,  and   personality. 

416.  Individual  Testing.  Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  psychology,  and 
preferably  Psychology  415.     Mr.  Osborne. 

Individual    testing    including    such    tests    as    the    Terman-Merrill,    or    other    form 
of  the  Binet,  Wechsler-Bellevue,  and   performance  tests. 
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417.  Advanced  Testing.  Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  psychology  and 
preferably  Psychology  415  and  416.    Mr.  Osborne. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  and  experience  with 
clinical  techniques  such  as  case  study  method  and  projective  methods,  and  clinical 
diagnoses,  including  fact  finding  and  placement  interviews. 

423.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Lecture,  laboratory,  and  clinical  work.  Pre- 
requisite: for  minor,  one  course  in  psychology  and  evidence  of  ability  to  do 
the  work  of  the  course;  for  major,  four  courses  in  psychology.  Mr.  Edwards 
or  Miss  Young. 

The  study  of  abnormal  manifestations  and  problems  of  mental  disease,  together 
with  some  of  the  methods  of  psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations.  The  course 
deals  with  problems  of  normality,  variability,  individual  differences,  and  human 
adjustments.  It  is  planned  especially  for  students  who  are  going  into  social,  edu- 
cational, clinical,  and  remedial  work,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  mental  hygiene  in 
all  phases  of  the  course. 

461.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  One  hour  discussion  and  eight 
hours  laboratory  and  clinical  work.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  322. 
Mr.  Edwards  or  Mr.  James. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  experimental  technique  and  methods  of  experimental 
work.  Specially  adapted  for  the  student  who  desires  to  learn  scientific  method  and 
for  the  student  who  is  going  on  in  psychology. 

462.  Clinical  Psychology.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  423.  May  be 
taken  by  permission  only. 

Deals  with  problems  of  the  normal,  abnormal,  maladjustments,  delinquency,  mental 
disease,  methods  of  clinical  examination,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  The 
course  will  be  related  especially  to  the  work  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Clinic. 

463.  Clinical  Psychology.  Two  or  three  hours  advanced  discussions  and 
four  or  five  hours  of  clinical  examining  and  case  work.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 1,  423,  and  preferably  462.    May  be  taken  by  permission  only. 

A  continuation  of  Psychology  462. 

474.    Occupational  Information.     Prerequisite:    Psychology  1.    Mr.  Gray. 

A  wide  variety  of  occupations  will  be  overviewed  and  certain  others  will  be  studied 
in  detail.  Tools  of  the  occupational  consultant — Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
occupational  families,  job  descriptions,  will  be  studied.  Field  trips  to  observe  jobs 
will  be  part  of  the  course. 

480.  Physiological  Psychology.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  two 
courses  in  biology.    Mr.  James. 

In  this  course  the  personality  is  viewed  as  an  integration  of  three  factors;  the 
morphological,  the  physiological,  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  organisms, 
with  attention  mainly  on  the  integration  between  the  physiological  and  psychological 
aspect.  The  significance  of  the  internal  environment  of  the  organisms  for  behavior 
is  emphasized  by  analysis  of  experiments  in  which  the  internal  environment  is  modi- 
fied by  such  factors  as  glandular  deficiency,  food  changes  and  use  of  drugs,  and  then 
observing  changes  in  behavior.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  receptors  and  action  systems  of  the  organism  and  the  significance  of  these 
in  adjustment. 

481.  Comparative  Psychology.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  two 
courses  in  biology.    Mr.  James. 

The  central  aim  of  comparative  psychology  is  to  study  the  increase  in  adjustment 
ability  which  has  resulted  from  the  increase  in  complexity  of  structure  of  animal 
types  from  age  to  age.  The  course  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  be- 
havior of  the  amoeba  and  continues  on  through  the  animal  series  to  man.  The  inte- 
gration of  structure,  physiological  processes  and  behavior  are  emphasized  throughout 
the  course,  resulting  in  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  adjustment  processes. 

482.  Employment  Methods.  Three  hours  discussion  and  four  hours  lab- 
oratory.   Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  elementary  statistics.     Mr.  Gray. 

A  survey  of  scientific  methods  of  selecting  men  for  industrial  and  business  em- 
ployment. Interviewing,  testing,  and  appraising  human  aptitudes  are  studied  and 
practiced  in  laboratory  situations. 

483.  Work  and  Efficiency.  Three  hours  discussion  and  four  hours  lab- 
oratory.    Prerequisites:    Psychology  1  and  elementary  statistics.     Mr.  Gray. 

Various  factors  which  affect  work  and  efficiency — such  as  lighting,  ventilation, 
methods,  rest,  age,  motivation — are  studied.  Experiments  are  performed  to  demon- 
strate and  evaluate  these  factors. 

484.  Psychological  Aspects  of  Wage  Determination.  Three  hours  dis- 
cussion and  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  ele- 
mentary statistics.    Mr.  Gray. 

Methods  of  job  analysis,  job  evaluation,  and  merit  ratings  are  studied  and  demon- 
strated. Actual  practice  in  using  these  procedures  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
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490.  Development  of  the  Young  Child.  Three  lectures  and  four  labora- 
tory periods  in  the  Nursery  School.  Dawson  Hall,  South  Campus.  Miss 
Young. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  pre-school 
child,  the  environmental  factors  influencing  the  development  of  the  young  child, 
studied  with  emphasis  upon  techniques  of  guidance.  Planned  to  meet  requirements  for 
teachers  of  home  economics  in  high  schools;  desirable  also  for  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary grades. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  GEORGIA  CLINIC 

A.  S.  Edwards,  Director 

The  clinical  work  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Psychology  for  many 
years  was  expanded  in  1930  and  includes  psychological,  physical,  psychiatric, 
and  neurological  examinations  and  a  limited  amount  of  therapeutic  service. 
Cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  schools,  the  personnel 
office,  the  college  physician,  the  deans  of  the  University,  and  with  visiting 
psychiatrists  and  neurologists. 

The  Clinic  is  interested  in  the  examination  of  both  normal  and  abnormal 
individuals  and  in  special  problem  cases.  Those  desiring  services  may  apply 
to  the  Director  or  may  be  referred  to  him  by  interested  persons. 

Advanced  students  may  be  admitted  to  work  in  the  Clinic. 

The  Clinic  provides  about  once  a  month  a  speaker  who  can  give  accurate 
and  scientific  information  about  mental  disorders  and  disease,  and  about  what 
is  generally  known  as  mental  hygiene. 

RELIGION 

(LeConte  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Napier. 

400.    History  of  Religions.    Mr.  Napier. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  survey  the  nature  of  early  and  primitive  religions 
and  to  cover  the  main  outlines  of  the  chief  living  religions  of  the  world.  The  method 
will  be  both  historical  and  analytical. 

410.  Old  Testament  Literature.    Mr.  Napier. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature,  with 
attention   given   to   historical   data,   literary   forms,   and   oustanding   personalities. 

411.  New  Testament  Literature.    Mr.  Napier. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  New  Testament  literature,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  (1)  the  political,  social,  and  religious  background  of 
Judaism,  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang;  (2)  the  life  of  Jesus;  (3)  the  immediate 
foreground  of  an  expanding  church. 

430.    The  Prophetic  Movement.    Mr.  Napier. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from  its  early,  more  primitive 
stages  to  the  high  point  attained  in  the  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual  teachings  of 
the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

440.    The  Teachings  of  Jesus.     Mr.  Napier. 

Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  attention  is  given  to  the  literary 
and  environmental  background  of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he  taught. 

SOCIOLOGY 

(Academic  Building,  North  Campus) 

Head:  Williams.     Staff:  Chambliss,  Dean,  Meadows. 

5.    Introductory  Sociology.     Mr.  Chambliss  and  the  Staff. 

The  study  of  organized  social  life  in  terms  of  interaction  of  heredity,  physical 
environment,  the  group  and  culture.  Emphasis  on  fundamental  sociological  con- 
cepts, methods,   and   data. 

200.    Principles  of  Sociology.    Mr.  Chambliss  and  the  Staff. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  to  the  students  a  general  survev  of  the  principles 
of  sociology,  an  understanding  of  the  important  concepts  in  the"  field,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance  with    the   techniques    of   study    in    sociology. 
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315.    The  Field  of  Social  Work.     Miss  Dean. 

An  introductory  course  to  the  various  aspects  of  present-day  social  work.  Con- 
siders family  and  children's  services,  behavior  clinics  and  case  work  approach  to 
social  problems,  the  courts,  probation  and  parole,  medical  social  services,  group 
work,  community  organization,  public  assistance,  and  social  security.  Class  discussion 
and  collateral  reading. 

356.  Elementary  Social  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  or  Sociology 
200.     Mr.  Williams. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  statistical  techniques  and  their 
application  to  sociological  data. 

360.  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  or  Sociol- 
ogy 200.    Mr.  Meadows. 

A  study  of  both  general  and  special  problems  of  our  times.  The  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  the  social  and  cultural  setting  in  which  they  occur.  The  emphasis  is  upon 
people  and  their  behavior  with  the  thought  that  new  and  clearer  meanings  may  be 
given  the  concepts  of  Americanism  and   democracy. 

381.    Criminology.     Prerequisite:    Sociology  5  or  200. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  criminal  behavior  and  its  treatment.  Attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  criminal  behavior  in  contemporary  society  and 
to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the  demands  made  upon  him.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  treatment  of  the  offender  by  means  of  probation,  imprison- 
ment, and  parole. 

NOTE :  All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  prerequisites  Sociology  5  or  200  or  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

408.  Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology.     Mr.  Chambliss. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  science  of  sociology  is 
made. 

409.  Social  Change.    Mr.  Chambliss. 

The  nature  and  theories  of  social  change;  causes  and  types  of  social  change;  the 
cultural  lag  theory;  the  adjustments  of  society  to  inventions;  methods  of  studying 
the  social  effects  of  invention. 

411.    Social   Organization.    Mr.   Chambliss. 

Concepts  and  indices  of  personal,  family,  and  community  organization;  an  analysis 
of  pathological  social  behavior;  crime,  mobility,  unemployment,  social  misfits,  family 
tension,  divorces,  ecological  aspects  of  organization.  Emphasizes  the  basic  principles 
of  social   organization. 

420.    Methods  of  Sociological  Research.     The  Staff. 

A  critical  analysis  of  historical  research,  field  observation,  mapping,  interviewing, 
evaluation  of  human  documents  and  case  studies  as  used  in  sociology ;  the  relation  of 
these  methods  to  statistical  procedure. 

427.    Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.     Mr.  Williams  and   the  Staff. 

Foundation  and  development  of  personality;  mechanisms  of  integration  and  ad- 
justment; roles  of  culture,  groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self;  types  and  theories 
of  personality;    divergent   personalities. 

431.    Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology.     Mr.  Williams  and  the  Staff. 

This  course  stresses  the  fundamental  differences  between  rural  and  urban  societies 
and  the  interrelationships  between  these  two  large  groups  of  people.  How  personali- 
ties growing  up  in  the  different  environments  are  affected,  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  arise  because  of  the  differences  and  conflicts  between  rural  and  urban  interests. 
An  intensive  study  of  these  two  types  of  culture. 

433.  Population  Problems.     Mr.  Chambliss  and  the  Staff. 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  population  pressure;  migration;  com- 
position; differential  fertility;  theories  of  the  quality  and  optimum  population;  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  our   declining   population. 

434.  Social  Control. 

A  comparative  study  of  societal  and  biological  controls  and  the  techniques  by  which 
they  may  be  discovered;  the  situations  in  which  they  occur  and  the  techniques  by 
which  they  may  be  studied.  The  approach  to  these  problems  is  fundamentally  induc- 
tive and  realistic. 

435.  Community  Organization.     Mr.  Meadoics  and  the  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organization;  contemporary  trends  in 
community  organization  and  planning. 

443.    Social  Mobility.     Mr.  Williams. 

A  study  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  movements  of  people.  Includes  treatment  of 
occupational  inter-generational,  and  social  group  mobility;  as  well  as  migration,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  groups  of  people.  How  social  groups  are 
formed  and  how  individuals  and  groups  react  to  status  and  position  in  society.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  mobility  of  occupational  groups. 
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461.    The  Family.     The  Staff. 

Family  study  from  many  different  angles,  utilizing  data  from  the  fields  of  anthropo- 
logy, individual  and  social  psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics,  and  psychiatry. 

470.    Introduction  to  Public  Welfare  Administration. 

A  course  that  traces  the  historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and  con- 
siders their  administration.  Reference  is  made  to  the  underlying  problems  with  which 
present  day  public  welfare  departments  deal;  specific  attention  is  paid  to  adminis- 
tration at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.  Public  administration  as  applied  to  welfare 
services  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  administration  in  other  fields.  Discussion  and 
readings. 

522.    Development  of   Sociology  Theory.     Mr.   Chambliss. 

526.    American  Sociology.     Mr.  Williams. 

This  course  presents  a  complete  coverage  of  the  origin  and  development  of  sociology 
in  the  United  States,  from  Ward  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
approaches  to  the  subject  and  recent  trends  in  the  field  will  be  studied  and  analyzed. 

800.    Sociology  Research  Seminar.     The  Staff. 

This  seminar  offers  opportunity  for  students  taking  graduate  work  as  majors  in 
sociology  to  do  special  research  and  study  in  the  field  under  direction  of  staff  members 
in  the  department.  Individual  members  will  be  assigned  to  different  students,  but 
in  no  case  may  a  student  receive  credit  for  more  than  one  quarter  of  work,  although 
the  problems  under  study  may  cover  a  longer  period. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SURVEY 

(Academic  Building,  North  Campus) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Science 
Division. 

4.    Contemporary  Georgia. 

A  discussion  and  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of  Georgia's  population,  its  character- 
istics and  trends;  its  relative  standing  in  various  statistical  measures  of  economic  and 
social  wellbeing;  its  natural  resources  and  economic  accomplishments  from  the 
standpoint  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  and  its  governmental  organization 
and  problems. 

SPANISH 

(See  Modern  Foreign  Languages) 

SPEECH 

(See  English) 

ZOOLOGY 

(See  Biology) 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Courses  in  law  were  first  offered  at  the  University  in  1843  and  the  School 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia  was  established  in  1859.  The  Honorable 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  later  became  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  was  elected  the  first  professor 
of  law. 

The  Law  School  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
an  organization  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  approved  the  quality  of  its  work.  The  School  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  so  that 
its  graduates  are  eligible  to  take  the  bar  examination  in  that  state  as  in 
other  states. 

STANDARDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  requests  that  attention  be  called  to  the  following  standards 
adopted  by  the  Association: 

1.  The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar  should  give  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  law 
school  complying  with  the  following  standards: 

a)  It  shall  require  as  a  condition  to  admission  at  least  two  years  of  study 
in  a  college,  or  its  equivalent. 

b)  It  shall  require  its  students  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion if  they  devote  substantially  all  of  their  working  time  to  their  studies, 
and  a  longer  course,  equivalent  in  the  number  of  working  hours,  if  they 
devote  only  a  part  of  their  working  time  to  their  studies. 

c)  It  shall  provide  an  adequate  library  available  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

d)  It  shall  have  among  its  teachers  a  sufficient  number  giving  their  en- 
tire time  to  the  school  to  ensure  actual  personal  acquaintance  and  influence 
with  the  whole  student  body. 

e)  It  shall  not  be  operated  as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  the  compen- 
sation of  any  officer  or  member  of  its  teaching  staff  shall  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  students  or  on  the  fees  received. 

2.  The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  graduation  from 
a  law  school  should  not  confer  the  right  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and  that 
every  candidate  should  be  subject  to  an  examination  by  public  authority 
to  determine  his  fitness. 

3.  The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  is  directed 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  those  law  schools  which  comply 
with  the  above  standards  and  of  those  which  do  not,  and  to  make  such  pub- 
lications available  so  far  as  possible  to  intending  law  students. 

The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  approved  by  the  Council 
on  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as  fully  complying 
with  these  standards. 

PURPOSES  AND  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  Law  School  are  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-American  system  of  common  law  and  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  statutory  laws  with  which  he  must  deal.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  teaching  the  student  how  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  legal  principles  he  learns.  Work  is  carried  on  in  Practice  Courts 
under  conditions  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  prevailing  in  the 
courts  of  the  state.  The  School  also  undertakes  to  shape  the  interests  and 
aims  of  its  students  so  as  to  make  them  respected  and  useful  citizens  and 
to  instill  in  them  that  high  sense  of  personal  honor  and  regard  for  profes- 
sional ethics  that  should  characterize  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
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The  School  operates  under  the  case  method  of  instruction  as  the  one  best 
designed  to  enable  the  students  to  master  the  common  law  and  equity  as 
working  systems.  This  method  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  leading  law 
schools  of  the  country  for  many  years.  The  student  studies  actual  cases, 
deducing  from  them  the  principles  of  law  involved.  This  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  preferred  to  others,  because  it  tends  to  develop  more  readily  in  the 
student  the  power  to  analyze  a  legal  problem  and  to  think  in  legal  terms. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  drafting  of  legal  instruments  by  requiring  the 
student  to  prepare,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  contracts,  leases, 
deeds,  wills,  charters,  and  other  legal  documents. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases  is  given  in  a 
Practice  Court.  The  work  of  this  court  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  judges,  and  practitioners.  Here  are  taken  up  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  writing  of  briefs,  presentation  of  arguments  to  the  court 
and  jury,  taking  of  cases  from  lower  courts  to  appellate  courts,  and  other 
related  subjects  of  a  practical  nature.  For  the  work  of  this  court  there  is 
a  commodious  and  handsomely  furnished  court  room. 

LAW  CLUBS 

The  student  body  of  the  Law  School  is  organized  into  clubs.  Each 
club  is  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  who  is  a  member  of  the  senior 
class.  Cases  are  assigned  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes 
for  argument.  The  arguments  are  conducted  before  some  member  of  the 
senior  class  or  before  some  professor  or  practicing  attorney  invited  by 
the  club  to  sit  as  judge.  After  the  decision  legal  principles  involved  in  the 
case  are  discussed.  These  discussions  frequently  give  to  a  student  insight 
into  a  legal  problem  which  he  could  not  get  so  readily  in  any  other  way. 
With  a  regular  schedule  of  cases  in  which  opposing  attorneys  are  members 
of  different  clubs,  a  spirit  of  friendly  and  wholesome  rivalry  has  been  de- 
veloped among  the  clubs. 

LECTURES 

In  order  that  students  may  receive  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  is  actually 
taking  place  in  the  courts  and  of  the  development  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  law,  a  number  of  distinguished  lawyers  and  judges  deliver  lectures  on 
phases  of  the  law  in  which  they  may  be  particularly  interested.  These  men 
come  to  the  Law  School  because  of  interest  in  legal  education  and  give 
their  services  without  compensation. 

STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  GEORGIA 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

In  1933  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association 
were  amended  so  as  to  render  eligible  for  junior  membership  any  member 
of  the  junior  or  senior  class  of  any  law  school  within  this  state  which  is 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Students  eligible 
for  membership  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  and  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Bar  Association.  Student  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  brought  in  contact  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  bench  and  bar 
and  are  introduced  to  problems  considered  by  lawyers  in  their  professional 
organizations.  There  is  thus  developed  in  the  student  a  sense  of  professional 
consciousness. 

BUILDING  AND  LIBRARY 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  is  housed  in  a  commodious   building 

provided  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  and  completed  in  1932.    It 

was   named   in   honor  of  Harold   Hirsch,   '01,   a   devoted   alumnus.    On   the 

ground  floor  are  the  court   room  and  smoking  and   lounging  rooms.  On  the 

'    floor    of   the    building   aro    three    large    lecture    rooms,    admi 
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offices,  and  private  offices  for  professors.  On  the  top  floor  is  the  Alexander 
C.  King  Library,  named  for  the  late  Judge  Alexander  C.  King,  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  United  States  under  President  Wilson,  and  later  a  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  Law 
School  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  widow  of  Judge  King,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  King, 
who  contributed  generously  to  the  establishment  of  the  library  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  The  Library  has  commodious  reading  rooms  and  a  stack 
room  with  a  capacity  of  45,000  volumes.  There  are  also  private  reading  rooms 
for  the  students. 

The  Library  of  the  Law  School  contains  approximately  20,500  volumes 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  the  reports  of  all  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  other  Federal  Courts,  the  National  Reporter 
System  complete,  the  Reports  of  the  States  prior  to  the  National  Reporter 
System,  the  English  Reports  complete,  and  many  of  the  Canadian  Reports. 
It  also  has  American  Decisions,  American  Reports,  American  State  Reports. 
Lawyers'  Reports  Annotated  (both  series),  American  Law  Reports,  Ameri- 
can and  English  Annotated  Cases,  British  Ruling  Cases,  the  American  Digest 
System,  the  English  Digests,  Cyc,  Corpus  Juris,  Corpus  Juris  Secundum, 
Ruling  Case  Law,  American  Jurisprudence,  various  compilations  of  the 
statute  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  statute  laws  of  Georgia  and  of  the  other 
states,  English  Statutes,  the  leading  law  reviews  and  periodicals,  and  a  com- 
prehensive collection  or  valuable  text  books  and  ioSa,i  ntciaiure. 

Many  books  contained  in  the  Library  are  gifts  of  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  Law  School. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  approved  standing  or  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily completed  at  least  two  years  of  regular  residence  work  at  such  a 
college  constituting  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  work  acceptable  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  four-year  period  of  study. 

The  Law  School  admits  both  men  and  women  students  as  candidates  for 
degrees. 

COMBINED  COURSES 

A  student  who  has  completed  three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  or  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  may  substitute 
the  first  year  of  work  of  the  Law  School  for  his  senior  work  and  thus  at 
the  end  of  his  fourth  year  of  study  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration.  On  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  two  remaining  years  of  work  in  the  Law  School 
he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A  student 
may  in  this  manner  receive  in  six  years  both  the  academic  and  law  degrees. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  Dean  may,  in  his  discretion,  give  full  credit  for  work  done  in  other 
law  schools  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  will  advanced  credit  be  given  for  more 
than  two  years  of  work.  The  last  year  of  work  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
degree  is  granted  must  be  taken  in  this  Law  School 

DIRECTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  muut  present  to  the 
Dean  a  complete  transcript  of  his  college  work.  The  matter  of  reglairatluu 
will  be  simplified  if  this  transcript  is  sent  to  the  Law  School  several  days 
in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session  which  the  applicant  expects  to  at- 
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tend.  Such  transcript  may  be  procured  from  the  registrar  of  the  college  or 
university  at  which  the  student's  pre-legal  work  was  done. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  transcript  of  his  pre-legal  work,  a  transcript  of  the  law  school  work 
which  he  has  done. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

The  degree  offered  by  the  Law  School  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In 
order  to  receive  this  degree,  a  student  must  have  completed  not  less  than 
120  quarter  hours  of  work  with  a  weighted  average  of  at  least  a  minimum  C. 
Each  student  in  the  law  school  must  prepare  during  his  senior  year  an  essay 
on  a  legal  topic  that  has  been  approved  by  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Such 
essay  must  be  of  high  quality  in  composition  and  content  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Essay  Committee. 

No  student  may  receive  a  degree  without  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  faculty,  and  this  may  be  withheld  for  satisfactory  cause  although 
the  required  work  has  been  completed. 

The  120  quarter  hours  of  work  on  the  basis  of  which  a  degree  is  granted 
must  include  all  the  work  of  the  first  year,  with  the  exception  of  Domestic 
Relations.  The  following  courses  in  the  work  of  the  second  and  third  years 
~ro  rpauirpr^  Constitutional  Law,  Equity,  Evidence.  Georgia  Practice,  Prac- 
tice Court,  and  Property  II. 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  must  satisfy  not  only  the  require- 
ments specified  above  but,  unless  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  must 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Law  School  for  nine  full  quarters.  In  all 
cases  the  work  of  the  three  quarters  immediately  preceding  the  granting 
of  a  degree  must  be  completed  in  this  School. 

A  student  who  attends  a  full  summer  session  is  credited  with  one  quarter 
of  residence  toward  the  degree  requirements. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  excused  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University,  must  attend  the  graduation  exercises  at  which  he 
expects  a  degree  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 

The  faculty  of  the  Law  School  will,  in  its  discretion,  recognize  unusual 
scholastic  attainments  of  genuine  distinction  by  awarding  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  summa  cum  laude  or  cum  laude. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REGULATIONS 

The  general  regulations  and  requirements  relating  to  the  University  as 
a  whole  apply  to  students  in  the  Law  School  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
have  been  modified  or  changed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University.  Students  in  the  Law  School  will 
be  advised  of  such  changes  as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  may  enter  the  Law  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall,  Winter 
or  Spring  Quarters.  It  is  advisable,  however,  for  them  to  enter  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  Fall  Quarter  in  September  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of 
other  quarters. 

Service  fees  for  late  registration  will  be  assessed  by  the  Registrar  in  ac- 
cordance with  University  regulations. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  second-year  student  when  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  not  less  than  thirty  quarter  hours  of  his  first  year's 
work. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  third-year  student  when  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  not  less  than  seventy-five  quarter  hours  of  work 
which  must  include  all  first-year  required  subjects. 

No  student  may,  without  special  permission  of  the  Dean,  register  for  less 
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than  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  in  any  quarter  or  take  for  credit  more 
than  sixteen  hours  of  work. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Law  School  are  designed  to  occupy  the  full 
time  of  students,  and  no  student  in  the  Law  School  may,  without  special 
permission  of  the  Dean,  take  courses  in  other  schools  or  departments  of  the 
University. 

AUDITORS 

A  student  who  wishes  to  attend  lectures  in  a  course,  but  who  does  not 
wish  to  take  the  examination,  may,  with  permission  of  the  Dean,  register 
as  an  auditor  in  that  course.  A  student's  record  card  will  indicate  the  lec- 
tures which  he  attended  as  an  auditor,  but  no  credit  toward  a  degree  will 
be  given  for  work  so  taken.  The  Law  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
this  privilege  for  any  course  in  which,  due  to  the  large  registration,  the  in- 
structor deems  it  inadvisable  to  admit  auditors. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  right  to  take  the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  continuing 
one's  membership  in  the  School,  is  conditioned  upon  regular  attendance  at 
classes  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  School.  A  student  who  during  a  quarter 
incurs  in  any  course  a  number  of  absences  in  excess  of  double  the  number 
of  times  which  that  course  meets  per  week  will  be  excluded  automatically 
from  the  examination  in  that  course,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  will  the 
student  be  permitted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  to  take  the  examina- 
tion. 

EXAMINATION  AND  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Written  examinations  are  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  various  courses 
offered  in  the  School. 

The  work  of  each  student  is  graded  as  follows:  A;  B+;  B;  C+;  C;  D+;  D. 

Other  marks  are  in  use  to  indicate  varying  grades  of  work.    They  are: 

P— (Pass). 

F — (Failure).  This  grade  may  be  converted  into  a  higher  grade  only  by 
repeating  the  work  in  the  course. 

I — (Incomplete). 

W — Withdrawn  from  the  course  by  permission  with  no  grade  assigned. 

WF — Indicates  a  course  from  which  the  student  withdrew  while  doing 
unsatisfactory  work.   This  grade  carries  the  F  value. 

EXCLUSION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  stndpnt.  who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  three  quarters,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  thereafter,  dues  not  havM  a  grade  of  D  or  better  on  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  for  whir-h  hp.  has  registered 
since  entering  the  Law  School  and  who,  at  the  end  of  his  first  three  quarters, 
or  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  thereafter  does  not  have  a  weighted  average 
grade  of  the  minimum  C  on  all  work  taken  by  him  since  entering  the  Law 
School,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Dean  and  upon  such  showing  and  such  conditions  as  the 
Dean  may  require.    This  permission  will  be  granted  only  in  unusual  cases. 

FEES 

Students  in  the  Law  School  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
required  to  pay  each  year  (three  quarters)  a  matriculation  fee  of  $180.00. 

Students  whose  homes  are  not  within  the  State  of  Georgia  are  required  to 
pay  each  year   (three  quarters)   a  matriculation  fee  of  $480.00. 

In  the  cases  of  both  resident  and  non-resident  students  matriculation  fees 
may  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments. 
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A  student  receiving  a  degree  from  the  School  is  charged  a  diploma  fee 
of  $5.00. 

All  rates,  including  matriculation  fees,  room,  and  board,  are  subject  to 
revision  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 

EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  new  law  books  will  average,  through  the  three  years,  about 
$60.00  per  year.    Second-hand  books  may  be  had  at  less  cost. 

The  Law  School  Dormitory,  a  handsome  three-story  brick  building  con- 
structed in  1939,  accommodates  some  sixty  students.  There  is  provided  in 
the  living  room  a  complete  set  of  State  reports,  the  code,  and  other  law 
books.  Charges,  including  laundry  deposit,  are  approximately  $50.00  a  quarter, 
payable  at  registration.  Other  University  dormitornes  are  available  for  occu- 
pancy by  law  students. 

If  a  student  prefers  he  may  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  a  private  home 
or  boarding  house.  The  prices  for  both  rooms  and  meals  vary  considerably 
in  the  city. 

Incidental  expenses  are  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  student  and  can- 
not be  regulated  by  the  University. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  University  has  a  Brown  Fund,  a  Lumpkin  Fund,  and  other  funds  from 
which  loans  may  be  made  to  students.  Law  students  may  apply  for  these 
loans  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students.  Those  who  desire  information 
regarding  loans  from  these  funds  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Placement 
and  Student  Aid. 

The  Georgia  Bar  Association  has  a  fund  from  which  loans  can  be  made 
to  a  limited  number  of  deserving  students  standing  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Information  regarding  loans  from  this  source  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Elsas  Phillips  has  created  a  fund  of  $5,000  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Benjamin  Z.  Phillips,  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  School.  The  annual 
income  of  this  fund  is  available  for  loans  to  students  in  the  Law  School. 
Applications  for  loans  from  this  source  should  be  made  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Law  School. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

A  number  of  students  find  it  possible  to  earn  part  of  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  their  expenses.  Those  who  desire  information  concerning  opportunities 
for  self-help  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  Univoreity  recognizee  that  religious  influences  are  essential  to  the 
well-rounded  development  of  the  individual.  There  is  located  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus  a  Voluntary  Religious  Association  which  does  much  to  serve 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  students  and  to  provide  for  them  wholesome  social 
contacts.  The  Association  cooperates  with  student  pastors  and  workers  main- 
tained by  the  Athens  churches  and,  throughout  the  year,  sponsors  special 
programs  for  and  by  the  students. 

FRATERNITIES 

In  the  Law  School  are  chapters  of  the  Delta  Theta  Phi,  Phi  Alpha  Delta, 
and  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternities.  Law  students  are  also  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  local  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  There 
are  located  at  the  University  chapters  of  a  number  of  the  leading  social  fra- 
ternities of  the  country.  Law  students  are  eligible  for  membership  in  these 
fraternities. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Students  in  the  Law  School  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  two  lit- 
erary societies  of  the  University,  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa.  The  former 
society  has  been  functioning  continuously  since  1801  and  the  latter  since 
1820.  Regular  weekly  meetings  are  held  at  which  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  public  speaking  and  debating.  The  training  derived 
from  work  done  in  these  societies  is  of  particular  value  to  those  preparing 
themselves  for  careers  at  the  bar. 

PRIZES 

The  Harbison  Prize.  The  Harrison  Company,  law  book  publishers  of 
Atlanta,  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  makes 
the  highest  average  during  his  senior  year  a  copy  of  Redfearn's  Wills  and 
Administration  of  Estates  in  Georgia,  Revised  Edition. 

The  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Publishing  Company  Prize.  The  Lawyers' 
Cooperative  Publishing  Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the 
class  in  Legal  Bibliography  who  makes  the  highest  grade  a  copy  of  Ballen- 
tine's  Law  Dictionary. 

Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition.  The  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors,  and  Publishers  annually  offers  a  cash  award  of  $100  to 
that  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  submits  the  best  paper  on  "Copy- 
right Law." 

The  Redfearn  Prize.  Mr.  D.  H.  Redfearn,  of  the  Miami  bar,  offers  an 
award  of  $50  to  that  student  writing  the  best  article  on  "Suggested  Changes 
in  the  Remedial  Laws  of  Georgia." 

GEORGIA  BAR  JOURNAL 

Each  year  the  faculty  selects  a  Student  Editorial  Board  from  the  members 
of  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  The  Board  prepares  notes  and  comments 
on  recent  cases  for  publication  in  the  Georgia  Bar  Journal,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association.  The  student  editors  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ttio  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which 
the  registration  ia  not  sufficient  and  to  offer  any  courses  not  here  listed 
should  sufficient  demand  a.riac  and  adequate  teaching  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel be  available. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Agency 

Four  hours 
A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  law  of  agency  and  master  and  ser- 
vant, including  the  liability  of  the  master  for  torts  of  the  servant  and  the 
independent  contractor  and  the  rights  .and  liabilities   of  the  principal   and 
agent  inter  se  and  toward  third  persons. 

Mr.  Feild 
Seavey's  Cases  on  Agency. 

Contracts  I  and  Contracts  II 

Two  Sections  Nine  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  law  of  legally  enforceable  promises  including  offers 
and  their  acceptance;  duration  and  termination  of  offers;  consideration: 
requisites  of  contracts  under  seal:  parties  affected  by  contracts;  parol  evi- 
dence rule;  statute  of  frauds;  performance  of  contracts:  effect  of  legality: 
discharge  of  contracts. 

Mr.   llosch   and   Mr,   Henderson 

Williston's  Cases   on    Contracts    (4th   edition). 
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Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

Five  hours 

A  study  of  the  criminal  law,  both  common  and  statutory,  including  the 

historical  development  of  this  branch  of  law  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the 

necessary  elements  of  crimes,  and  the  consideration  of  the  principal  classes 

of  crimes;  procedure  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  McWhorter 

Harno's  Cases  and  Materials  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (2nd  edition). 

Domestic  Relations 

Four  hours 
This  course  deals  with  certain  important  aspects  of  family  law,  including 
contracts  to  marry;  marriage;  annulment;  separation  and  divorce;  the  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  with  reference  to  property, 
support,  alimony  and  custody;  illegitimacy;  adoption;  guardian  and  ward; 
infancy. 

Mr.  Barrow 
McCurdy's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations   (2nd  edition). 

Legal  Method 

Three  hours 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  basic  methods,  sources,  and  literature 
of  Anglo-American  case  law  and  legislation.  Among  the  topics  presented  are: 
the  sources  and  forms  of  American  law,  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  judicial 
precedents,  the  authoritative  hierarchy  of  precedents,  the  interpretation  of 
statutes  and  their  uses  as  analogies  in  case  law,  some  problems  in  the  theory 
of  legal  reasoning,  and  the  law  as  a  system. 

Mr.  Lenoir 

Dowling,  Patterson  and  Powell's  Cases  and  Materials  on  Legal  Method. 

Civil  Procedure 

Four  hours 
General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies;   steps  in  an  action;   declarations; 
demurrers,   pleas   and   replications;    necessary   allegations;    parties;    venue; 
process;  jurisdiction;  trials  and  verdicts;  motions  after  verdicts. 

Mr.  Grp*>** 
Magill  and  Chadbourn's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure  (3rd  edition ). 

Property  I 

Five  hours 

Actual  and  constructive  possession  of  real  and  personal  property;  rights 
based  on  possession;  liabilities  based  on  possession;  disseisin  and  ad- 
verse possession  of  land;  disseisin  and  adverse  possession  of  chattels;  various 
methods  of  acquiring  title  to  personal  property;  liens  and  pledges;  fixtures; 
some  rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land. 

Mr.  McWhorter 

Warren's  Cases  on  Property  (2nd  edition). 

Torts  I  and  Torts  II 

Seven  hours 

A  general  treatment  of  the  principles  underlying  the  laws  of  civil  liability 
for  conduct  causing  damage  to  others.  Assault,  battery,  and  false  imprison- 
ment; negligence  as  a  basis  for  liability;  contributory  negligence  as  a  de- 
fense; injuries  by  animals;  dangerous  use  of  land;  violation  of  statutory 
duties  as  a  basis  of  civil  liability;  deceit;  malicious  prosecution;  libel  and 
slander;  invasion  of  the  rights  of  privacy;  interference  with  advantageous 
relations;  proximate  causation;  justification  and  excuse. 

Mr.  Lenoir 

Bohlen's  Cases  on  Torts  (4th  edition). 
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Sales* 

Four  hours 
This  course  deals  with  executory  and  executed  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
personal  property  and  with  the  rights  and  remedies  of  buyers  and  sellers 
under  the  common  law  and  Uniform  Sales  Act  and  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Cohn 
Void's  Cases  on  Sales. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Administrative  Law* 

Four  hours 
Administrative  power  and  action  and  its  control  by  courts;   discretion  of 
administrative  officials  and  their  power  to  take  summary  action;   hearings 
before  administrative  boards;  legal  and  equitable  relief  against  administra- 
tive action;   finality  of  orders  of  administrative  boards. 

Mr.  Feild 
McFarland  and  Vanderbilt's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law. 

Comparative  Law* 

Two  hours 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  compare  historically,  analytically 
and  critically  the  solution  of  legal  problems  by  common  law  and  civil  law 
states.  Practical  problpme  will  be  selected  rroin  the  field  of  contracts,  torts, 
domestic  relations  and  quasi  contracts.  The  regular  case  method  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

Mr.  Cohn 
Selected  Materials. 

Constitutional  Law* 

Four  hours 
Written  constitutions  and  their  amendment;  power  to  declare  laws  un- 
constitutional; separation  of  powers;  delegations  of  legislative  power;  limita- 
tions on  legislative  powers  of  State  and  Federal  Governments;  due  process 
of  law;  police  power;  civil  rights  and  their  protection;  protection  afforded 
to  contracts  and  property. 

Mr.  Feild 
Dodd's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law   (3rd  edition). 

Corporations  I  and  Corporations  II* 

Eight  hours 
The  formation  of  private  corporations;  their  powers  and  liabilities;  prob- 
lems of  defective  organization  and  of  ultra  vires  acts;  the  powers  and  liabili- 
ties of  promoters  and  directors;  the  rights  of  stockholders  and  creditors  and 
remedies  available  for  their  enforcement;  the  reorganization  and  dissolution 
of  corporations  and  problems  of  corporate  finance. 

Mr.  Cohn 
Richard's  Cases  on  Corporations   (3rd  edition). 

Equity  I  and  Equity  II 

Four  hours 

The  nature  of  equity  jurisdiction,  the  history  of  equity  jurisprudence; 
powers  of  courts  of  equity;  specific  performance  of  contracts;  subject-matter 
of  the  contract;  affirmative  and  negative  contracts;  contracts  for  arbitra- 
tion and  appraisal;  damages  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  specific  perform- 
ance; equitable  servitudes;  consequences  of  the  right  to  specific  performance; 
partial  performance  with  compensation;  marketable  titles;  the  statute  of 
frauds;  plaintiff's  default  or  laches  as  a  bar  to  relief;  certain  discretionary 
defenses  to  specific  performance;   lack  of  mutuality  as  a  bar  to  relief. 

Mr.  McWhorter 

Glenn  and  Redden's  Cases  on  Equity. 
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Evidence 

Five  hours 
Judicial  notice;  examination  of  witnesses;  competency  and  privileges  of 
witnesses;  relevancy;  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence;  illegal  obtain- 
ment;  opinion  evidence;  hearsay;  authentication  and  production  of  writings; 
interpretative  evidence;  functions  of  judge  and  jury;  burden  of  proof; 
presumptions. 

Mr.  Green 
Morgan  and  Maguire's  Cases  on  Evidence.    (2nd  edition). 

Georgia  Practice 

Four  hours 
The  Georgia  judicial  system  and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  trial  courts; 
remedies;  pleading,  practice  and  procedure  in  Georgia  courts. 

Mr.  Nix 
Selected  materials  and  Cozart's  Georgia  Practice  Rules   (3rd  edition). 

Insurance 

Four  hours 
General  principles  of  insurance  law,  emphasizing  life  and  fire,  but  con- 
sidering also  accident,  marine,  and  guaranty  insurance.  Making  and  con- 
struction of  the  contract;  insurable  interest;  concealment;  misrepresenta- 
tion; warranties;  waiver;  estoppel;  power  of  agonta;  measure  of  recovery: 
rights  of  assignees  and  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Green 
Vance's  Cases  on  Insurance  (3rd  edition). 

International  Law* 

Four  hours 
Selected  topics  on  international  law;  its  nature,  development  and  relation 
to  municipal  law;  sovereignty,  birth,  recognition  and  death  of  nations;  con- 
tinuity of  state  personality;  succession,  domain,  nationality;  international 
cooperation  and  adjustment  of  differences  under  special  consideration  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Cohn 
Fenwick's  Cases  on  International  Law. 

Legal  Accounting 

Five  hours 
Principles  of  accounting,  with  emphasis  on  the  corporation,  including 
problems  of  capital,  profits,  valuation,  insolvency,  and  the  analysis  of  finan- 
cial statements.  Intended  especially  to  provide  an  accounting  background  for 
courses  in  business  units,  taxation,  trusts,  and  estates  for  students  who  had 
no  previous  training  in  accounting. 

Mr.  Heckman 
Graham  and  Katz  Accounting  in  Law  Practice  and  Selected  Materials. 

Negotiable  Instruments 

Four  hours 
The  law  of  bills,  notes  and  checks  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law;  the  effect  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Cohn 
Britton's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

Property  II 

Five  hours 

Tenure,  estates  in  land;   common  law  conveyancing;    covenants  for  title; 

delivery   and   acceptance   of   deeds;    after-acquired   titles;    rents;    covenants 

running  with  the  land;   waste;   creation  of  easements  or  profits  by  express 

grant  and  by  implication;  licenses. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Warren's  Cases  on  Property  (2nd  edition). 
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Public  Corporations* 

Three  hours 

The  history  and  development  of  public  corporations;  their  nature;  crea- 
tion, classification,  liabilities,  powers  and  duties;  municipal  corporations, 
their  creation,  alteration,  dissolution,  powers  and  duties,  and  actions  by  and 
against;  quasi-public  corporations,  their  nature,  regulation  and  control. 

Mr.  McWhorter 
Casebook  to  be  announced. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Appellate  Procedure 

Four  hours 
A  study  of  the  procedure  commonly  followed  in  the  review  of  causes  in 
the  various  appellate  state  courts  of  appeal,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Georgia  procedure.  The  following  subjects  are  examined:  the  nature  and 
methods  of  review;  preparation  for  review;  transfer  of  causes  to  appellate 
courts;  brief-writing;  disposition  of  causes  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Nix 
Selected  Materials. 

Bankruptcy 

Four  hours 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  states;  who  may  be  a 
bankrupt;  who  may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  what 
property  passes  to  the  trustee;  provable  claims;  duties  and  powers  of  the 
bankrupt  and  his  trustee;  protection,  exemption  and  discharge;  composi- 
tions, extensions  and  reorganizations. 

Mr.  Colin 
Hanna  and  McLaughlin's  Cases  on  Creditors'  Rights  (3rd  edition). 

Conflict  of  Laws 

Four  hours 

Jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things;  domicile  as  a  basis  of  personal  juris- 
diction; law  governing  the  creation  of  personal  and  property  rights;  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  by  one  state  of  rights  created  by  the  laws  of 
another  state,  including  questions  arising  out  of  capacity,  marriage,  legiti- 
macy, and  inheritance;  the  nature  and  effect  of  judgments  and  decrees,  and 
their  enforcement  outside  the  jurisdiction  where  rendered. 

Mr.   Hosch 

Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laivs   (3rd  edition)   by  DeSloovere. 

Damages 

Four  hours 
Nominal  and  exemplary  damages;  compensatory  damages;  direct  and  con- 
sequential damages  in  tort  and  contract  cases;  aggravation  and  mitigation 
of  damages;  liquidated  damages;  value;  interest;  counsel  fees  and  other 
expenses  of  litigation;  non-pecuniary  losses;  entirety  of  recovery;  damages 
in  specifications. 

Mr.  Harrow  and  Mr.  Fcild 
McCormick's  Cases  on  Damages. 

Equity  III 

Two  hours 
Interpleader;  bills  of  peace;  bills  quia  timet  for  the  cancellation  and  sur- 
render of  contracts;  removal  of  cloud  on  title;  declaratory  judgments. 

Mr.  McWhorter 

Chafee's  Cases  on  Equitable  Remedies. 

♦Registration  open  to  third-year  students. 
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Federal  Procedure 

Three  hours 
Nature,  source  and  extent  of  the  Federal  judicial  power.  Original,  removal, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  and  procedure  in  the  Federal  Courts.    State  laws 
as  rules  of  decision.    Practice  under  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Mr.  Green 
McCormick  and  Chadbourn's  Cases  on  Federal  Courts. 

Government  Regulation  of  Business 

Four  hours 
In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  trade  marks  and  trade  names,  regula- 
tion of  advertising,  appropriation  of  competitor's  trade  values  and  the  mis- 
representation of  his  product,  resale  price  fixing,  tying  agreements  and 
national  legislation  against  price  discrimination. 

Mr.  Henderson 
Case  book  to  be  announced. 

Labor  Law 

Four  hours 
History  of  the  labor  movement;  interference  with  advantageous  relations; 
inducing  breach  of  contract;  termination  of  relationship  and  legislative 
regulation  of  anti-union  contracts.  Conduct  of  a  striker,  and  the  right  to 
strike.  Federal  intervention  in  labor  controversies,  including  operation  of 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Nix 
Handler's  Cases  and  Materials  on  Labor  Law  and  Selected  Materials. 

Practice  Court 

Two  hours 

A  course  in  practice  to  acquaint  students  with   actual  practice   in   trial 

courts.    Students  are  required  to  prepare  pleadings,  issue  process,  file  and 

docket  suits,  argue  cases  before  court  and  jury,  prepare  verdicts,  judgments 

and  motions  for  new  trial. 

Mr.  Green 
Selected  Materials. 

Property  III 

Four  hours 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  the  courses  in  Property 
I  and  II.  Among  the  topics  presented  are:  reversions,  possibilities  of  reverter 
and  rights  of  entry  for  condition  broken,  remainders  and  executory  interests, 
vesting  of  future  interests,  limitations  to  classes  and  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities. 

Mr.  Lenoir 

Leach's  Cases  and  Materials  on  Future  Interests   (2nd  edition). 

Public  Utilities 

Four  hours 
Consideration  of  the  evolution  of  the  public  utility  concept,   and  of  its 
present-day  scope   in  American   law.    Especial   attention   is   given   to   prob- 
lems of  valuation  and  rate-control  and  to  the  regulation  of  public  utilities  by 
administrative  commissions  both  State  and  Federal. 

Mr.  Feild 
Smith,  Dowling  and  Hale's  Cases  on  Public  Utilities. 

Real  Estate  Transactions 

Two  hours 
A  comprehensive  course  pertaining  to  the  practical  aspects  of  examination 
of  titles,  abstracts  of  titles,  title  insurance,  real  estate  sales  and  real  estate 
loans. 

Mr.  Birchmore 
Selected  Materials. 
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Restitution 

Three  hours 
A  study  of  the  legal  consequences  of  various  types  of  defect  in  the  forma- 
tion and  in  the  performance  of  contracts  with  special  emphasis  on  available 
remedies,  legal  and  equitable,  contractual  and  quasi  contractual.  It  deals 
with  the  right  to  the  restitution  of  benefits  conferred  under  mistake  both 
of  fact  and  of  law. 

Mr.  Feild 
Laube's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts. 

Secueity  Transactions 

Four  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  of  suretyship  and  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages.  The  following 
are  among  the  many  subjects  discussed:  creation  of  suretyship,  relation; 
surety's  rights  against  the  principal  debtor;  defenses  of  the  surety;  the 
subject  of  security  interests  in  land;  the  creation  of  land  security  devices; 
priorities;  assignment  and  enforcement  of  real  estate  security;  real  estate 
finance;  pledges;  conditional  sales. 

Mr.  Green 

Mimeographed  Materials. 

Taxation  I — The  Federal  Income  Tax 

Five  hours 

In  this  course  an  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  accounting  and  legal  ap- 
proach to  Federal  income  tax  problems.  Decisions  interpreting  the  Federal 
income  tax  statutes  are  studied  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legal 
concepts  involved,  but  also  with  attention  to  the  accounting  angle  of  the 
problem.  The  course  includes  the  taxation  of  incomes  of  individuals,  part- 
nerships and  fiduciaries,  with  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  tax  deduc- 
tions and  credits. 

Mr.  Heckman  and  Mr.  Lenoir 

Griswold's  Cases  on  Federal  Taxation   (2nd  edition). 

Prentice-Hall — Federal  Tax  Course. 

Taxation  II — Federal  Taxes  Other  Than  The  Income  Tax 

Three  hours 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Taxation  I.  It  is  concerned  with  the  legal 
and  accounting  problems  arising  from  the  Federal  tax  on  corporations,  gifts 
and  estates.  As  in  the  preceding  course,  an  effort  is  made  to  present  both  the 
accounting  and  legal  aspects  of  a  tax  case  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Heckman  and  Mr.  Lenoir 

Griswold's  Cases  on  Federal  Taxation  (2nd  edition) 

Prentice-Hall — Federal  Tax  Course. 

Trusts 

Four  hours 

The  work  in  Trusts  covers  the  creation  and  elements  of  a  trust,  charitable 

trusts,  resulting  and  constructive  trusts,  administration  and  termination  of 

trusts,  the  transfer  of  the  beneficial  interest  and  liabilities  to  third  parties. 

Scott's  Cases  on  Trusts   (3rd  edition). 

Wills 

Four  hours 
In  Wills  a  study  is  made  of  the  making,  execution,  revocation,  republica- 
tion and  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  estates.  In  both  parts 
I  and  [I  attention  is  given  to  future  interests  problems  which  naturally  arise 
from  wills  and  trusts  cases,  such  as  estates,  created  by  expressed  and  implied 
limitations,  expectant  estates,  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  powers,  and  the 
rule  in  Shelley's  case. 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills  (3rd  edition). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  created  and  became  an  integral  department 
of  the  University  in  1903.  During  the  first  twenty-three  years  the  pharmacy 
course  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Students  completing  the  course 
received  the  certificate,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  Beginning  in  September, 
1926,  the  four-year  plan  of  study  leading  to  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy,  was  inaugurated. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  primary  function  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train  young  men 
and  women  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  retail  pharmacy  or  for  service 
in  one  or  more  branches  of  pharmacy.  It  is  felt  that  this  can  best  be  done 
by  co-ordinating  the  instruction  in  the  cultural  and  scientific  courses  with 
the  instruction  of  a  distinctly  technical  nature.  An  additional  function  is 
to  give  the  graduate  a  proper  conception  of  his  professional  responsibilities 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  correlate  his  efforts  with  those  of  the  medical 
profession  and  other  public  health  agencies  in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

WOMEN  IN  PHARMACY 

Of  the  estimated  85,000  pharmacists  in  the  United  States  approximately 
5,000  are  women.  In  recent  years  about  fifteen  percent  of  students  enrolled 
in  colleges  of  pharmacy  have  been  women,  and  the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Women  function  well  in  all  capacities  in  pharmacy,  particularly 
in  the  research  and  control  laboratories  of  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
in  hospital  dispensaries,  and  in  the  retail  practice  of  the  profession. 

The  suitability  of  pharmacy  as  a  career  for  women  is  just  beginning  to 
be  fully  realized.  There  are  no  severe  physical  requirements  which  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage;  they  can  deal  with  the  "drug  store  public" — a 
majority  of  which  is  composed  of  women — much  more  skillfully  in  many 
phases  of  pharmaceutical  practice  than  men.  In  achieving  the  ambition  of 
owning  one's  own  business,  women  face  highly  favorable  conditions  in 
pharmacy,  with  certain  special  opportunities  found  in  no  other  field;  and, 
finally,  the  fact  that  the  place  for  women  in  pharmacy  is  receiving  somewhat 
belated  recognition  creates  particularly  auspicious  circumstances  for  those 
who  now  select  this  profession. 

FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  occupies  the  second  and  third  floors  of  New 
College.  This  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  giving  an  approximate 
floor  space  of  ten  thousand  square  feet  for  the  use  of  the  School.  Labora- 
tories, class  rooms,  and  reading  rooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
A  special  feature  of  the  instruction  is  provided  in  the  dispensing  labora- 
tory, which  has  been  handsomely  equipped  through  funds  donated  by  a 
friend  of  the  School.  The  building  is  near  the  Infirmary,  the  General  Library, 
and  the  buildings  in  which  pharmacy  students  take  most  of  their  courses. 

DEGREE 

On  completion  of  the  required  work,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy  is  awarded. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Except  under  special  conditions,  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  only  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  September.  This 
applies  to  entering  freshmen  as  well  as  transfer  students. 

Because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  desiring  to 
enroll  for  the  degree  in  Pharmacy,  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  new  students  each  year  to  fifty. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Courses  paralleling  the  courses  listed  below  but  taken  in  schools  or  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  with  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy  will  be  accepted  for  full  credit. 

Students  may  complete  one  year  of  work  in  a  recognized  junior  college 
and  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class.  The  same  applies  to  students  who 
transfer  from  other  colleges  or  schools  of  the  University. 

It  is  preferable,  however,  for  a  student  to  spend  the  entire  four  years 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  thus  having  the  advantage  of  its  direction  and 
guidance  in  courses  taken.  This  School  and  other  member  schools  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  require  a  student,  regard- 
less of  credits,  to  spend  a  minimum  of  nine  quarters  in  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  must  observe  strict  absence  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Absence  from 
classes  or  other  evidence  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  student  results 
in  failures;  and,  since  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  preparing  for 
a  definite  professional  career,  indifference  to  college  work  will  not  be  con- 
doned. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association  lends 
a  small  amount  of  money  each  year  to  deserving  students  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  who  are  making  creditable  marks.  This  loan  is  handled  by  the 
Auxiliary  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Since  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  its 
students  participate  in  all  University  educational,  fraternal,  literary,  ath- 
letic, and  social  activities.  In  addition  to  general  activities  of  the  University, 
students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  maintain  a  Student  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  function  of  which  is  to  establish  a  closer 
fraternal  and  social  relationship  among  students  in  pharmacy  and  to 
broaden  their  outlook  by  bringing  in  speakers  on  topics  related  to  some 
health  activity. 

NATIONAL  STANDING 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  is  on  the  list  of  schools  accredited  by  the 
American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education.  As  a  prerequisite  for 
taking  the  examination  for  license,  most  state  boards  of  pharmacy  specify 
that  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  school  or  college  which  has  been 
accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 

STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  holds  examinations  twice  each 
year  in  Atlanta  for  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  Georgia.  Graduates  of 
the  University  usually  take  the  examination  in  June.  Under  the  existing 
law,  applicants  for  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  Georgia  must  be  grad- 
uated from  a  "generally  recognized  school  or  college  of  pharmacy,"  and  must 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  practical  experience  in  a  drug  store  under  the 
supervision  of  a  licensed  pharmacist. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  PHARMACY 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English   2  a-b-c   9      Chemistry   21-22-23    15 

History  110  a  b  c  9      Physics  20  5 

Human  Biology  1-2  10      Pharmacy  6  5 

Pharmacy  1  5      Pharmacy  7  __ 5 

Pharmacy  2  5      Pharmacy  8  5 

Mathematics  lOlx 5      Botany  22  or  Zoology  26  5 

Botany  21  or  Zoology  25 5  Elective    (Business  Administra- 

Military  Science  1  5  tion)     5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0      Military  Science  2 5 

Physical  Education  1   (for  women)   5  Physical  Education  2    (for  men)...  0 

—  Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 

53  50 

Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry  340  a-b-c  10      Pharmacy  361 5 

Chemistry  380  5      Pharmacy  362  5 

Bacteriology  350-351  10      Pharmacy  360  3 

Pharmacy  300  3      Pharmacy  363  5 

Pharmacy  301  3      Pharmacy  364  5 

Pharmacy  302  3      Pharmacy  365  5 

Pharmacy  356  5      Pharmacy  380  5 

Pharmacy  357  5      Pharmacy  381  5 

Pharmacy  358  _ 5      Pharmacy  390  3 

Pharmacy  391  3 

—  Pharmacy  392  3 

49  47 

Total  requirements,  189  hours,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  Military 
Science  1-2  or  Physical  Education  1-2.  Whereas  a  grade  of  "D"  is  considered 
passing  in  some  of  the  non-professional  courses,  a  minimum  grade  of  "C" 
is  required  in  all  professional  courses.  A  student  who  fails  to  receive  a 
minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  a  professional  course  must  repeat  that  course. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which 
the  registration  is  not  sufficient  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed  should 
sufficient  demand  arise  and  teaching  facilities  and  personnel  be  available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  meet  five  times  a  week  and  carry 
five  hours  credit. 

PHARMACY 

1-2.  Arithmetic  in  Pharmacy.  10  hours  (five  hours  in  each  of  two  quar 
ters.)     Mr.  Wilson. 

The  study  of  weights  and  measures,  calculations  involving  percentage  solutions, 
dilutions  and  concentrations,  specific  gravities,  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

6.  Galenical  Pharmacy.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory.    Mr.    Strother. 

A  study  of  the  simple  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and 
National  Formulary,  including  waters,  syrups,  simple  solutions,  ampules,  spirits, 
elixirs,  sprays,  and  powders.  Typical  examples  of  these  preparations  are  prepared 
in  the  laboratory. 

7.  Galenical  Pharmacy.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory.    Mr.    Strother. 

A  study  of  the  more  complex  official  preparations  including  emulsions,  liniments. 
pills,  masses,  ointments,  tablets,  lotions,  and  mixtures.  The  manufacture  of  selected 
preparations  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 
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8.  Galenical  Pharmacy.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory.   Mr.  Strother. 

A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  7,  including  a  study  of  the  official  preparations 
obtained  by  the  extraction  of  vegetable  and  animal  drugs.  The  principles  and  type 
methods  of  extraction  outlined  in  the  lectures  are  illustrated  in  the  laboratory 
preparations. 

200.  A  Special  Course  for  Students  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  3  hours. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

A  study  of  weights  and  measures  and  percentages  as  they  relate  to  prescription 
writing,  dosages,  and  compounding. 

361.  Prescription  Compounding.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory.    Mr.  Strother. 

Prescriptions  are  read,  interpreted  and  compounded.  The  extemporaneous  prepar- 
ation of  powders,  capsules,  tablets,  pills,  ointments,  suppositories,  emulsions,  mix- 
tures and  solutions  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

362.  Advanced  Prescription  Compounding.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six 
hours  laboratory.    Mr.  Strother. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  preparation  of  isotonic, 
buffered  and  parenteral  solutions,  the  physical  chemistry  involved  in  prescriptions, 
and  the  incompatabilities  of  prescription  chemicals.  In  the  laboratory  the  telephone 
reception  of  prescriptions  and  practice  in  filling  prescriptions  for  the  student  body 
in  the  dispensary  supplement  the  laboratory  work  involved  in  the  lecture  material 
outlined  above. 

360.  Advanced  Prescription  Compounding.  3  hours.  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory.     Mr.  Strother. 

A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  3C1,  including  an  introduction  to  dental,  institutional 
and   hospital   pharmacy. 

390.  Pharmaceutical  Laws.     3  hours.     Mr.  Wilson. 

A  review  of  the  various  laws  involved  in  pharmaceutical  practice. 

391.  Biological  Products.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350-351 
or  equivalents.     Mr.  Redman. 

A  study  of  the  toxins,  antitoxins,  serums,  vaccines  and  related  products  used  In 
the  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  U.S. P.  standards  and 
legal  requirements  governing  their  manufacture,  standardization,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

392.  Principles  of  Drug  Store  Management.     3  hours.     Mr.  Redman. 
The    principles    of    stock    control,    advertising,    arrangement,    sales    methods    and 

policies,  and  selection  of  locations  are  discussed.  Proprietaries  and  TJSP  and  NF 
detailing  are  considered.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  study  and  make  a  report  on 
the  management  of  an  actual  drug  store. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

300.  Beginning  Pharmacognosy.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22. 
Mr.  Redman. 

A  study  of  the  history,  distribution,  collection,  commerce,  preservation,  classi- 
fication, active  constituents,  titles,  synonyms,  definitions,  official  preparations, 
therapeutic  use  and  common  proprietaries  of  crude- vegetable  drugs.  Specimens  are 
furnished   each   student  for   microscopical   and   organoleptic   identification. 

301.  Pharmacognosy.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:    Pharmacy  300. 
A  continuation   of  Pharmacy  300. 

302.  Pharmacognosy.     3  hours.     Prerequisites:   Pharmacy  300  and  301. 
A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  301,  including  drugs  of  animal  origin. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

380.  Pharmacology.  Lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration.  Prerequi- 
sites: Human  Biology  1-2  or  equivalents. 

An  introduction  to  pharmacology  dealing  with  the  modification  of  the  normal 
physiological  processes  of  the  body  by  the  presence  of  the  more  common  drugs  used 
in  medicine.  Drugs  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  National  Formulary,  and 
selected  items  from  the  New  and  Non-Official  Remedies  are  discussed  according 
to   pharmacological  action,   toxicology,   and   therapeutic   application. 

381.  Pharmacology.  Lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration.  Prerequi- 
site: Pharmacology  380. 

A  continuation  of  Pharmacology  380,  part  of  the  quarter  being  devoted  to  the 
methods  in  common  use  for  the  biological  standardization  of  drugs. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

356.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metals.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recita- 
tion and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21-22-23.  Mr. 
Millikan. 

A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  their 
compounds   and   preparations    having   application   in   medicine    and    pharmacy. 

357.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Metals.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recita- 
tion and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Pharmacy  356.  Mr.  Milli- 
kan. 

A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  their  compounds 
and  preparations  having  application  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

358.  Pharmaceutical  Assaying.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  demonstration 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and  Pharmacy  357. 
Mr.  Millikan. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  volumetric,  gravimetric  and  gaso- 
metric  methods  in  the  Assay  of  Official  Procedure. 

363.  Organic  Medicinal  Products.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  340a  and  340b.  Mr. 
Millikan. 

The  hydrocarbons  and  their  halogen,  hydroxyl,  oxygen,  and  carbonyl  derivatives 
of  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  importance.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the 
physical  and  special  methods  used  in  Official  Pharmaceutical  Analyses  including 
the  determination  of  constants  for  fatty  oils  and  waxes. 

364.  Organic  Medicinal  Products.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory.     Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  363.     Mr.  Millikan. 

The  carboxyl  derivatives,  natural  mixtures,  amines  and  amine  derivatives  of  the 
hydrocarbons  of  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  importance.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  special  assay  methods  for  volatile  oils,  methods  for  the  qualitative  identi- 
fication of  alkaloids  and  the  general  and  special  assay  methods  for  alkaloidal  drugs, 
including   toxicological   methods   of   separation   and   identification. 

365.  Organic  Medicinal  Products.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory.    Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  364.     Mr.  Millikan. 

The  cyanides,  nitro,  sulfur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  organo-metallic  and 
heterocyclic  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  including  dyes  of  medicinal  and  pharma- 
ceutical importance.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  methods  for  the  qualitative 
identification  of  synthetics  and  the  application  of  the  complete  purity  rubric  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  to  numerous  medicinal  substances. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

350.  General  Bacteriology.  Two  lectures  and  recitations  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $2.50.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21-22 
and  two  courses  in  Biological  Science.    Bacteriology  Staff. 

351.  General  Bacteriology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  three  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit:  $2.50.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology 
350.     Bacteriology  Staff. 

BOTANY- 

21-22.  Elementary  Botany.  10  hours.  Three  one-hour  laboratory  discus- 
sion periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  in  each  course.  Botany 
Staff. 

BIOLOGY 

1-2.  Human  Biology.  Double  course.  10  hours  (five  hours  a  quarter) 
Zoology  Staff. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  vital  phe- 
nomena in  general  and  their  application  to  the  human  organism.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  individual.  Its  subject 
matter  will  include  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  biology,  human 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the  maintenance  of  health  in  the  individual.  The 
second  half  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  racial  life  of  man.  In  this  phase 
of  the  course  will  be  included  studies  of  public  health  problems,  reproduction, 
genetics  and  eugenics,  and  racial   development. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ECONOMICS 

6x.    Peinciples  of  Accounting.    Business  Administration  Staff. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  accounting;  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statements; 
the  theory  of  debits  and  credits  as  applied  to  business  transactions. 

5x.    Principles  of  Economics.     Economics  Staff. 

A  description  and  critical  analysis  of  the  organization  of  modern  society  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory  of  value  and  dis- 
tribution. 

CHEMISTRY 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  laboratory- 
periods.     Breakage  deposit,  $5.     Chemistry  Staff. 

A  general  course  in  the  chemistry  of  non-metallic  elements,  including  a  systematic 
treatment  of  chemical  principles  and  their  applications. 

22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  laboratory 
periods.    Breakage  deposit,  $5.    Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21.     Chemistry  Staff. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21,  including  a  general  survey  of  the  metallic  elements. 

23.  Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and 
three  laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22 
or  24.     Chemistry  Staff. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  qualitative  analysis  and  analyses  of  the  common  cations 
and   anions. 

340  a-b.  Organic  Chemistry.  10  hours.  Three  or  four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $10  ($5  for 
each  quarter).  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21-22  with  a  minimum  grade  of  70. 
Chemistry  Staff. 

Chemistry  340a — The  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Chemistry  340b 
— a  continuation  of  340a  and  a  treatment  of   the  coal  tar  compounds. 

380.  Quantitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  23.  Chemistry 
Staff. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  quantitative  analysis  and  typical  gravimetric,  volumetric 
and  axidimetric  analysis. 

ENGLISH 
2  a-b-c.    Composition.     9  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter).    English  Staff. 

HISTORY 

110  a-b-c.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  9  hours.  (3  hours  a  quarter). 
History  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  western  world  and  to  show  how  they  became  a  part  of  modern 
civilization. 

MATHEMATICS 

lOlx.  College  Algebra.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  units  of  high  school 
mathematics,  including  one  year  of  algebra.    Mathematics  Staff. 

Review  of  some  elementary  algebra,  quadratic  equations,  binomial  theorem,  pro- 
gressions, complex  numbers,  theory  of  equations,  permutations,  combinations  and 
probability. 

PHYSICS 

20.  Physics  Survey.  Four  lectures  and  one'  laboratory  period.  Physics 
Staff. 

An  elementary  survey  of  the  development  of  physics,  with  a  study  of  some  of  the 
simpler  applications  of  physics.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  devoted  to  measurements 
designed    to   give   an   introduction    in   laboratory    methods. 

ZOOLOGY 

25-26.  General  Zoology.  10  hours  (five  hours  per  quarter).  Two  lec- 
ture and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Human  Biology 
1-2  or  Botany  21-22.     Zoology  Staff. 

Zoology  25  is  a  survey  of  the  invertebrates  and  may  be  taken  independently  of 
Zoology  26.  Zoology  26  is  a  general  survey  of  the  vertebrates  based  upon  either  HuraaD 
Biology  1-2  and  Zoology  25,  or  Zoology  21-22.  Premedical  students  taking  a  year  ol 
zoology  should  take  Zoology  21-22  and  26. 
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Plant  Breeding  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant 
Breeding. 

William  Carlos  Mills,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Food  Technology. 

Darrell  Dorr  Morey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Harold  Donald  Morris,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Ray  Verlin  Neal,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 

George  Ligon  O'Kelley,  Jr.,  B.S.Ed.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

Lawrence  Clarence  Olson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Agronomist,  Georgia 
Experiment  Station. 

Henry  Frank  Perkins,  B.S.A,.  Assistant  Soil  Analyst. 

Barzillai  Stewart  Pickett,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

John  Joseph  Powers,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 


*  On  leave. 
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Bynon  Mayes  Prance,  B.S.A.,  Agricultural  Editor  and  Statistician. 

Roy  Estes  Pboctor,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Charles  Erskine  Rice,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Waldo  Swinton  Rowan,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Ruth  Sane,  B.S.H.E.,  Food  Technician. 

Otto  Edwin  Sell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pasture  Specialist,  Georgia  Experiment 
Station. 

Joseph  Winslow  Simons,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E.,  Research  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Lloyd  Leroy  Smith,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Associate  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Walter  Eugene  Snyder,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

James  Middleton  Stanley,  B.S.A.E.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Matthias  Stelly,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Darrell  Thornton  Sullivan,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

John  Henry  Thomason,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

George  Edward  Thompson,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology. 

Ralph  Harmon  Tolbert,  A.B.,  B.S.A.,  M.S.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

James  Henry  Walker,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Research  Assistant  in  Soil  Survey. 

Edward  Perrin  Warren,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

Ralph  Lee  Wehunt,  B.S.A.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

John  Taylor  Wheeler,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Robert  Stevenson  Wheeler,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

Harold  Douglas  White,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 


Harmon  White  Caldwell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties. 


William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  of  Student 
Affairs. 

James  Ralph  Tiiaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  C.P.A.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Each  state  has  one  institution  of  higher  learning  known  as  a  Land- 
Grant  College  or  University  which  is  approved  by  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  giving  college  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 
In  Georgia  that  institution  is  the  University  of  Georgia,  of  which  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  an  integral  part. 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  giving  college  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  engineering.  The  University  receives  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  financing  its  educational  program  in 
these  fields.  It  is  officially  recognized  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  with  farming  and  related  occupations. 

COURSES  AND  DEGREES 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  degree  courses  in  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural engineering. 

Upon  completion  of  the  twelve-quarter  course  outlined,  students  registered 
in  agriculture  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
and  students  in  agricultural  engineering,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  both  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. Master's  degrees — Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering — normally  require  three  quarters  in 
residence  after  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  have  been  completed. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  business  of  farming  but 
having  no  desire  to  secure  a  degree  will  be  awarded  a  Certificate  of  At- 
tainment upon  completion  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  six  quarters. 
The  course  has  been  planned  with  this  objective  in  mind. 

Many  short  courses  of  a  practical  and  intensive  nature  are  offered  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Announcements  of  these  courses  will  be  made 
throughout  the  year.  Any  course  will  be  offered  for  which  there  is  sufficient 
demand.  A  citizen  of  Georgia  desiring  to  take  any  such  course  should  write 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  indicating  the  field  or  problem 
in  which  instruction  is  desired.  Among  the  intensive  courses  offered  is  the 
Farm  Short  Course  held  annually  in  January  and  February.  This  is  designed 
for  young  farmers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  years.  A  special  announce- 
ment concerning  the  Farm  Short  Course  will  be  made  in  the  early  fall. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  farming  and  agricultural  vocations,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  System  of  Georgia  has  permitted  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  award  scholarships  to  deserving  young  men  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes. 

Students  holding  such  scholarships  will  pay  $27.50  each  quarter  in  general 
fees. 

To  secure  such  a  scholarship  write  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  University  of  Georgia,  for  a  form  on  which  to  make  application. 

Scholarships  will  be  granted  to  farm  boys  who  have  made  a  satisfactory 
scholastic  record  in  high  school,  who  have  studied  vocational  agriculture, 
or  who  have  been  members  of  a  4-H  Club  with  a  satisfactory  record  of 
achievement,  and  to  other  boys  with  a  record  of  agricultural  interests  and 
accomplishments  who  are  recommended  by  their  school  superintendents  or 
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principals,  by  a  county  agricultural  agent  or  home  demonstration  agent,  or 
by  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  scholarship,  if  granted,  will  apply  for  six  quarters,  or  for  any  quarter 
in  which  all  the  subjects  studied  are  included  among  those  required  for 
agriculture  or  agricultural  engineering  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

Any  person  receiving  such  a  scholarship  and  later  changing  his  course 
to  a  school  or  division  of  the  University  other  than  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  required  to  pay  the  difference  in  fees. 

No  student  may  use  this  scholarship  for  more  than  six  quarters. 

No  student  holding  such  a  scholarship  may  carry  courses  other  than  those 
required  during  the  first  six  quarters,  except  that  a  few  students  because  of 
excellent  marks  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  one  course  more  than 
the  normal  student  load. 

AGRICULTURAL  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  in  agriculture  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is 
definitely  outlined.  It  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  the  B.S.A.  degree. 
In  each  of  these  years  53  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  required  in  specific 
subjects.    These  courses  are  listed  below. 

Specialization  begins  in  the  third  or  junior  year.  Before  the  close  of  the 
second  year,  each  student  should  select  the  department  in  which  he  wishes 
to  major.  In  some  instances  he  must  also  select  the  special  concentration 
for  which  he  wishes  to  register. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  may  major  in  the  following  departments:  (1) 
Animal  Husbandry;  (2)  Agronomy,  including  soils;  (3) Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics; (4)  Horticulture;  (5)  Plant  Pathology;  (6)  Poultry;  (7)  Dairy 
Husbandry;  (8)  Food  Technology;  (9)  Chemistry,  with  specialization  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry;  (10)  Vocational  Education,  which  means  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools;  and  (11) 
General  Agriculture,  which  is  the  concentration  recommended  for  those 
students  desiring  to  prepare  for  jobs  as  county  agents  and  related  work  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Students  may  also  take  their  major  work 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

Agricultural  Economics  4  5      Agricultural  Economics  10  3 

Animal  Husbandry  1  3  Agricultural  Engineering  20-60-70  _  9 

Botany  21-22 .10      Agronomy  1 5 

Chemistry  21-24    (for  agri-  Agronomy  10  5 

cultural  students)   -10      English  6  a-b  _ 6 

Dairy  Husbandry  3 _ 3      Horticulture  1  _.  5 

English   2  a-b-c   9      Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly  5 

Forestry  2 3      Physics  20  5 

Poultry  Husbandry  60 5      Political  Science  1  5 

Military  Science  1 ....    5      Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  1 0  Physical  Education  2                            0 

Total... 53  Total 53 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Major  _ — -  20  Hours 

In  Animal  Husbandry,  Agronomy,  Agricultural  Economics, 
Dairy  Husbandry,  Food  Technology,  Horticulture,  Poultry, 
Plant  Pathology,  Chemistry,  Vocational  Education,  or  General 
Agriculture. 

Agbicultueal  Science  Selections  20  Hours 

From  the  following:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Pathology  353, 
Animal  Husbandry  382,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture 
355,  Mathematics  356,  Chemistry  346. 

Minor   1   - ~  10  Hours 

May  be  in  any  one  department  of  the  University. 
Minor  2   10  Hours 

Must  be  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Special  Requirements — not  more  than 20  Hours 

General  Electtves — not  less  than 10  Hours 

Total    90  Hours 

Total  first  two  years 96  Hours* 

Total  Course  186  Hours* 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SPECIALIZATION 

Concentrations  offered  by  the  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  related  departments  in  which  agricultural  students  may  major,  together 
with  brief  statements  concerning  the  opportunities  available  in  each  field 
of  specialization,  are  shown  under  appropriate  departmental  headings. 

The  curriculum,  given  previously,  outlines  requirements  for  graduation 
and  suggests  departments  in  which  students  may  specialize. 

During  the  first  six  quarters,  or  sooner  if  possible,  each  student  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  field  of  work  for  which  he  wishes 
to  prepare.  The  final  choice  will  indicate  the  department  in  which  he  will 
carry  his  major  concentration. 

In  order  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fields  in  which  one  may  specialize, 
the  opportunities  in  each,  and  the  courses  recommended  by  the  several  de- 
partments, the  following  concentration  programs  have  been  developed  by 
the  departments  in  which  agricultural  students  may  major  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  These  are  suggestive  rather  than  definite  requirements. 
The  course  for  each  student  is  an  individual  program,  arranged  in  con- 
sultation with  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  department  in  which  the 
major  concentration  is  taken.  In  the  main,  however,  the  following  programs, 
as  presented  by  the  several  departments,  include  the  courses  which  the 
majority  of  students  will  elect  with  the  selection  of  the  field  of  specialization. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture buildings  on  the  South  Campus  of  the  University. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  the 
registration  is  not  sufficient  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed  should 
sufficient  demand  arise  and  teaching  facilities  and  personnel  be  available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  five  times  a  week  and 
carry  five  hours  credit. 


•  Exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military  Science  1-2  or  Physical  Education  1-2. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
(Conner  Hall,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  offers  courses  in  agricultural 
economics,  cooperation  in  agriculture,  current  farm  problems,  farm  credit, 
farm  management,  farm  prices,  land  economics,  marketing  farm  products, 
and  problems  in  agricultural  marketing. 

Only  two  concentrations  are  outlined  in  detail.  These  concentrations  are: 
(1)  agricultural  economics  and  (2)  marketing  farm  products.  However,  the 
student  may  build  his  major  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  concentra- 
tion based  on  any  one  of  the  several  phases  of  agricultural  economics.  These 
suggested  bases  are  farm  management,  farm  prices,  land  economics,  farm 
marketing,  farm  credit,  and  cooperation  in  agriculture.  Those  interested  in 
arranging  their  major  programs  in  agricultural  economics  should,  during 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  consult  the  staff  of  this  department. 

Farm  management  deals  with  the  planning,  organization,  and  operation 
of  individual  farms;  farm  prices,  with  the  assembling,  appraising,  and  in- 
terpreting of  prices  of  farm  products  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of  price 
behavior;  and  land  economics,  with  the  economic  aspects  of  land  appraisal 
and  use.  Marketing  farm  products  and  problems  in  agricultural  market- 
ing are  courses  that  introduce  the  student  to  the  economic  activities  that 
take  place  between  the  production  and  the  consumption  of  farm  products. 
Cooperation  in  agriculture  is  a  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  general  philosophy  of  cooperation  in  rural  life  and  the 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:    Agricultural  Economics  301,  Agricultural  Economics  304, 

Agricultural  Economics  351,  Agricultural  Economics  364 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353,  Animal  Husbandry  382,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Math- 
ematics 356,  Horticulture  355.— - 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  To  be  arranged  with  Staff  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  To  be  arranged  with  Staff  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  10  Hours 

General  Electtves  _ 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:   Agricultural  Economics  304,  Agricultural  Economics  305, 

Agricultural  Economics  467,  Agricultural  Economics  400 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353,  Animal  Husbandry  382,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Math- 
ematics 356,  Horticulture  355 _      20  Hours 

First  Minor:  To  be  arranged  with  Staff  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  To  be  arranged  with  Staff  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  _ 10  Hours 

General  Electtves  30  Hours 

The  objectives  of  programs  of  concentration  are: 

1.  To  enable  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  in  the  federal 
and  state  agricultural  services  or  with  private  corporations,  and  in  teach- 
ing and  research  work  of  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  such 
positions  as  require  specialized  preparation  in  agricultural  economics,  agri- 
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cultural  credit,  farm  prices,  land  economics,  agricultural  adjustment,  mar- 
keting farm  products,  farm  management,  and  cooperation  in  agriculture. 

2.  To  prepare  students  for  entering  business  with  private  corporations 
in  positions  that  require  fundamental  training  in  marketing,  land  use,  farm 
credit,  and  other  similar  services  connected  with  agriculture. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  agricultural  economics  and 
marketing  farm  products.  Currently  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  agricul- 
tural economists  with  post-graduate  training  in  agricultural  marketing  to 
carry  on  an  expanding  federal  and  state  research  program. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

4.  Farm  Records  and  Budgets.     Five  lectures  or  recitations.     The  Staff. 
An  application  of  statistical,  economic,  and  business  principles  to  keeping,  analyzing, 

and  interpreting  farm  records  and  the  preparation  of  budgets.  The  exercises  and 
course  content  will  be  directly  related  to  the  business  of  farm  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  planning  with  special  attention  to  the  techniques  necessary  for  effective 
farm  record  keeping  and  budgeting. 

10.    Rural  Economics.    3  hours.    Three  lectures  or  recitations.     The  Staff. 

Orientation  course  in  economics  of  agriculture.  The  purposes  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  economics  in  agriculture  and 
to  develop  methods  for  using  economic  facts  and  principles  in  solving  farm  problems. 

301.  Farm  Organization  and  Management.  Two  lectures  and  three  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  4  and  10.  Mr.  King 
or  Mr.  Proctor. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  individual  farm  programs  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  methods  to   be  used  for  increasing  farm   income. 

304.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequi- 
sites: Agricultural  Economics  4  and  10.     Mr.  Firor  or  Mr.  Rowan. 

This  is  a  course  in  marketing  functions  and  principles  applied  to  farm  products. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  marketing  practices  and  other  agricultural  activities. 

305.  Standardization  of  Farm  Products.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  4,  10,  304  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Firor  or  Mr.  Rowan. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  standardizing  farm  products 
for  marketing.  The  overall  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  standardization  and  a  basis  for  developing  marketing 
programs  that  involve  standardization. 

351.  Agricultural  Credit.  Five  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Economics  10.     Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Firor  or  Mr.  King. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  finance  in  their  application  to  farm  credit 
organization  and  practices. 

363.  Marketing  Agencies  in  Agriculture.  Five  lectures  or  recitations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  10.     Mr.  Firor  or  Mr.  Rowan. 

Marketing  problems,  functions  of  integrated  and  nonintegrated  marketing  organi- 
zations, and  marketing  agreements  in  agriculture. 

364.  Land  Economics.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Economics  10.     Mr.  Proctor  or  Mr.  Firor. 

An  appraisal  of  the  agricultural  use  of  land  in  the  United  States  with  special 
attention  to  Georgia  and  the  counties  of  the  students.'  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  current  need  of  agricultural  workers  for  training  in  the  application  of 
economics  to  the  use  of  land  by  farmers  under  changing  political  and  social  conditions. 

400.  Cooperation  in  Agriculture.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics 
304.     Mr.  Firor  or  Mr.  Rowan. 

A  study  of  cooperative  marketing  associations;  their  organization  and  practices. 
A  discussion  of  philosophy  of  cooperation  in  agriculture. 

401.  Rural  Organization  in  Agriculture.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 4  and  10. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations:  study  of  selected  rural  agencies  and  organi- 
zations; and  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of  rural  people  and 
their  economic  wellbeing. 

402.  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Management.  Five  laboratory 
periods.     Prerequisite:   Agricultural  Economics  301.     Mr.  Proctor. 

Continuation  of  Agricultural  Economics  301  with  special  exercises  in  appraising 
and  analyzing  economic  facts  of  individual  farms  and  making  adjustments  in  the 
use   of   land,   labor,   and   capital   with   changing   farm    programs. 
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458.  Principles  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Five  lectures  or  recitations. 
Prerequisite:  Thirteen  hours  in  agricultural  economics  including  Agricultural 
Economics  10.     Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Proctor. 

Causes  and  effects  of  market  surpluses,  factors  of  production,  private  and  govern- 
mental control  policies,  and  comparative  agricultural  enterprises.  A  study  of  the  ap- 
plication of  economic  theories  and  principles  to  agricultural  activities. 

467.  Agricultural  Prices.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  10.  Mr. 
King. 

Preparation  and  use  of  index  numbers  and  other  means  for  analyzing  the  behavior 
of  farm  prices,  price  theories  applied  to  agriculture,  farm  price  forecasting,  and 
outlook. 

469.  Farm  Finance.  3  hours.  Three  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequi- 
sites: Agricultural  Economics  4  and  10.     Mr.  King. 

This  course  has  been  designed  especially  for  those  students  other  than  those 
majoring  in  agricultural  economics  and  is  similar  to  Agricultural  Economics  351. 
The  student  will  be  introduced  to  and  given  an  understanding  of  credit  and  price 
theories  and   price  behavior  applied   to   agriculture. 

470.  Current  Agricultural  Problems.  3  hours.  Three  lectures  or  reci- 
tations.   Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  10.     The  Staff. 

A  study  of  current  agricultural  problems,  factors  creating  current  agricultural 
situations,  and  methods  of  analyzing  current  situations  and  solving  current  farm 
problems. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

808.  Advanced  Agricultural  Economics.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 458.     Mr.  Proctor. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  review  economic 
theories  and  agricultural  programs  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  specific  problems 
in  agriculture.    (Given   only   upon   sufficient   demand   and   approval   of   professor.) 

816.  Farm  Organization.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics 
402  and  364.     Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Proctor. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  assemble,  appraise,  and  analyze  economic  data 
of  individual  farms;  determine  the  influence  of  combinations  of  enterprises;  and 
analyze  the  individual  input  factors  in  producing  the  crops  and  livestock  on  such 
individual  farms.   (Given  only  upon  sufficient  demand  and  approval  of  professor.) 

817.  Research  in  Farm  Management.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  402  and  364.     Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Proctor. 

Research,  substitution  analysis,  and  budgets  in  farm  organization  and  management. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  make  deductions  from  farm  economic  data  of  indi- 
vidual farms  and  farm  plans.  (Given  only  upon  sufficient  demand  and  approval  of 
professor.) 

820.  Advanced  Farm  Records.  Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  301.     Mr.  King. 

Methods  and  practices  in  keeping  records  with  especial  attention  to  financial, 
feed,  labor,  and  production  records,  and  methods  of  determining  livestock  and  crop 
production  costs.   (Given  only  upon  sufficient  demand  and  approval  of  professor.) 

821.  Public  Problems  of  Agriculture.  Prerequisites:  10  hours  in  agricul- 
tural economics  at  senior  college  level.     The  Staff. 

A  discussion  of  agricultural  problems  that  involve  governmental  activities.  (Given 
only   upon  sufficient  demand  and  approval  of  professor.) 

822.  Distribution  of  Farm  Production.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 304,  305,  and  458.     Mr.  Firor. 

A  study  of  the  economics  and  distribution  of  farm  products  from  the  viewpoint 
of  functional  organization  and  activities.  (Given  only  upon  sufficient  demand  and 
approval   of   professor.) 

823.  Consumption  Economics  of  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Prerequi- 
sites:  Agricultural  Economics  304,  305,  and  458.     Mr.  Firor. 

The  marketing  of  farm  products  in  relation  to  consumption,  prices,  purchasing 
power,  and  consumers'  attitudes.  (Given  only  upon  sufficient  demand  and  approval 
of  professor.) 

825.    Economics  of  Use  of  Agricultural  Lands.     Prerequisites:    Agricul- 
tural Economics  301,  364,  and  458.     Mr.  Firor  and  Mr.  Proctor. 
A  study  of  principles  governing  tenure  and  the  use  of  farm  lands;  land  nse,  tenure, 

and  taxation   policies   in   relation   to  our  rural  economy;   and    patterns   of  land    use. 
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830-831.  Agricultural  Economic  Research.  Prerequisite:  Thirty  or  more 
credit  hours  in  agricultural  economics  or  related  fields  at  the  senior  or  grad- 
uate level.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  agricultural  economics.  The 
Staff. 

This  course  is  individual  research  in  problems  of  agricultural  economics  conducted 
by  students  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY 
(Conner  Hall,  South  Campus) 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Agronomy  Department  are  designed  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  general  farm  crop  production,  soil  management  prac- 
tices, the  various  fields  of  specialization  in  agronomic  work,  and  electives 
for  majors  in  other  fields  of  specialization. 

Technical  training  is  offered  for  those  who  anticipate  work  in  research, 
teaching,  extension  work  in  crops  or  soils,  seed  specialization,  cotton  speciali- 
zation, soil  conservation,  soil  survey,  or  fertilizer  industry.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  those  who  plan  to  further  specialize  in  graduate  study. 

Four  concentrations  are  offered  with  electives  in  related  fields. 

I.  CONCENTRATION  IN  GENERAL  AGRONOMY 

This  concentration  is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  fields 

of  farm  management,  farm  operation,  technical  planning,  or  agronomic  work 

in  soil-conserving  programs. 

Major:   Agronomy  320,  Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  355,  Agronomy 

356  2 0  Hours 

Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant 

Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Animal  Husbandry  373,  Agricultural  Economics  301—  10  Hours 

Second    Minor:    Agronomy    327,    Agronomy    328,    Agronomy    329, 

Agronomy  331  12  Hours 

Special  Requirements:  Botany  380,  Plant  Pathology  401,  Agron- 
omy 458  - 15  Hours 

General  Electives  13  Hours 

II.  CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRONOMY  AND  PLANT  SCIENCE 

This  concentration  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  fields  of 
crop  and  seed  production,  agronomic  research,  teaching,  extension  work  in 
the  fields  of  farm  crops,  and  graduate  work. 
Major:   Agronomy  320,  Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  327,  Agronomy 

328  or  329,  Agronomy  423  _.. 21  Hours 

Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant 

Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355. ~- -  20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Botany  305,  Botany  380 - 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Plant  Pathology  356,  Plant  Pathology  401 10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:  Agronomy  356,  Botany  323,  Botany  375- 15  Hours 

Electives    - - 14  Hours 

III.  CONCENTRATION  IN  SOIL  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

This  concentration  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  planning 
to  be  teachers,  research  workers,  soil  technicians,  soil  surveyors,  or  other 
investigational  workers  in  soil  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in  these  fields. 
Major:  Agronomy  351,  Agronomy  353,  Agronomy  356,  Agronomy 

355  _ 20  Hours 

Science  Selections:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Bacteriology  350,  Chemis- 
try 346,  Horticulture  355  - 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Chemistry  380,  Chemistry  460 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  327,  Agronomy  331 11  Hours 

Special  Requirements:  Physics  28,  Chemistry  23,  Chemistry  390 15  Hours 

Electives  ~- 14  Hours 
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IV.     CONCENTRATION  IN  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

This  concentration  is  designed  especially  for  students  interested  in  soil 
conservation,  erosion  control,  soil  improvement,  farm  program  planning,  soil 
utilization,  as  well  as  for  soil  conservationists  and  soil  technicians.  This  con- 
centration is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. Trigonometry  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  concentration. 
Major:   Agronomy  321,  Agronomy  356,  Agronomy  357,  Agronomy 

458  20  Hours 

Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Chemistry  346,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353,  Horticulture  355 20  Hours 

Fibst  Minor:  Agricultural  Engineering  11,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 257  10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agricultural   Economics   301,   Animal  Husbandry 

371  10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:   Agricultural  Engineering  6,  Agricultural 

Engineering  223,  Agricultural  Engineering  226,  Agronomy  327-  12  Hours 
Electtves  18  Hours 

AGRONOMY 

(All  Courses  on  South  Campus) 

1.  Field  Crop  Production.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21  and  22,  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Morey  and  Mr.  Loden. 

A  study  of  the  adaptation,  culture,  improvement,  harvesting,  and  uses  of  the  more 
important  crops,  with  special  reference  to  the  major  crops  of  Georgia.  Laboratory 
exercises  will  include  seed  studies,  introduction  to  commercial  grading  of  grain,  hay 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  identification,  adaptation,  and  use  of  important  legumes 
and  grasses. 

7.  Forest  Soils.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21-24.  Mr.  Stelly  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. 

Covers  a  study  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  classification  of  soils.  The  effects  of 
climate  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  under  forest  conditions. 

10.  Principles  of  Soil  Management.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21-24.  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  and  Mr.  Morris. 

Covers  the  formation,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils,  effects  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  lime,  organic  matter,  soil  management  practices,  soil  fertility  mainte- 
nance, and  the  use  of  the  soil  survey. 

300.  Commercial  Cotton  Classing.  (Good  eyesight  and  color  perception 
necessary.)      Mr.  Loden. 

A  study  of  cotton  grades  and  staples  according  to  Universal  Standards  for  Ameri- 
can Upland  Cotton.  Practices  will  consist  of  classing  and  stapling  several  thousand 
samples  of  cotton. 

320.  Southern  Field  Crops.     Prerequisite:   Agronomy  1.     Mr.  Loden. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  cash  crops  of  the  South.  Laboratory  exercises  to  pro- 
vide fundamentals  of  cotton  stapling  and  grading  and  tobacco  and  peanut  grading. 

321.  Forage  Crops.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  1.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Morey, 
and  Mr.  Loden. 

Requirements  and  adaptations  of  forage  crops  will  be  studied.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  combinations  that  will  furnish  ample  forage  for  southern  conditions. 
Laboratory  exercises  will  deal  with  the  botanical  and  morphological  characteristics 
of  the  principal  forage  plants.  Results  of  forage  crop  investigations  of  the  Southern 
States  will  be  considered. 

327.  Pastures.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321.  Mr.  James  and 
Mr.  Morey. 

Pastures  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  development  and  management.  The 
value  and  adaptation  of  the  various  grasses  and  legumes  will  be  discussed. 

328.  Seed  Judging  and  Identification.  3  hours.  3  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  1.     Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Morey. 

A  course  designed  for  those  majoring  in  farm  crops.  The  identification  and   distri 
bution   of  the  important  varieties  will   be   studied.    Special   attention   will   be   ^iven    to 
the  judging  and  showing  of  seeds  and  to  the  more  important  crop  varieties  and  wi  •  dl 
in  this  area. 
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329.  Grain  and  Hay  Grading.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  1.  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  Morey. 

This  course  involves  practice  in  grading  grains  and  hay  according  to  Federal 
Standards  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

331.    Cereal  Production.    3  hours.    Prerequisite:  Agronomy  1.    Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Morey. 
Covers  the  production  of  small  grains  and  corn. 

351.  Soil  Formation.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  10.  Mr.  Collins,  Mr. 
Stelly,  and  Mr.  Norris. 

Covers  rock  disintegration,  decomposition,  and  geological  agencies  as  related  to  the 
origin  and  formation  of  soils. 

353.  Soll  Classification  and  Soil  Survey.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  351 
or  equivalent.     Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  and  Mr.  Morris. 

Practice  in  soil  classification  and  survey  and  preparation  of  maps  and  reports. 
Mapping  soil  types  and  soil  series. 

355.  Advanced  Soil  Management.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  10.  Mr.  Col- 
lins. 

Covers  the  occurrence  and  properties  of  predominant  soils,  practices  and  manage- 
ment to  maintain  fertility,  prevent  erosion,  and  increase  farm  crop  production. 

356.  Fertilizers.    Prerequisites:  Agronomy  10.     Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Stelly. 
Covers  source  and  uses  of  fertilizer  materials,  soil  conditions  affecting  use  of  ferti- 
lizers, and  study  of  experimental  data. 

357.  Farm  Manures.     Prerequisite:  Agronomy  10.     Mr.  Collins. 

Covers  studies  of  the  production,  composition,  care,  and  handling  of  barnyard 
manures,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  control  of  cover  and  strip  crops  used  in  the 
erosion  control  practices  as  a  source  of  green  manures  for  soil  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. 

403.  Crop  Improvement.  Prerequisites:  Agronomy  320,  328,  and  329,  or 
equivalent.    Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Morey. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  field  crops.  Seed 
selection  and  experimental  methods  in  crop  improvement  will  receive  special  em- 
phasis. 

423.  Field  Plot  Technique.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or 
equivalent.     Mr.  James. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  in  agronomic  research  with  special  refer- 
ences to  the  design  and  mechanical  procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  applica- 
tion of  statistical  methods  to  laboratory  and  field  results  will  be  emphasized. 

458.  Land  Classification,  Land  Zoning,  and  Land  Use  Problems.  Prere- 
quisites: Agronomy  320  and  356,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Morris. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  classifying,  zoning,  mapping  land, 
working  out  land  use  problems  on  individual  farms,  communities,  and  counties,  and 
adjusting  land  use  practices. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

800.  Advanced  Field  Crops.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  423  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Morey. 

This  course  consists  of  the  approach  to  crop  production  from  the  standpoint  of 
environmental  and  physiological  factors. 

801.  Crop  Management.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  800.  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Morey. 

The  application  of  experimental  data  as  obtained  from  literature  reviews  and  dis- 
cussions to  the  solution  of  practical  crop  management  problems. 

825-826.  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy.  5  to  10  hours  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: At  least  one  course  in  Agronomy  with  catalogue  number  of  800  or  above. 
Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Morey. 

The  planning  and  completion  of  short  time  agronomic  problems,  other  than  thesis 
investigations,  conducted   in   the  library,   field,   greenhouse,   or   laboratory. 

850.  Fertilization  and  Plant  Reactions  to  Fertilization.  Prerequisites: 
Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  the  sources,  manufacture,  and  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  The  principles  involved  in  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  crops 
and  the  study  of  the  fertilizer  deficiency  symptoms  and  their  correction  for  various 
type  plants  will  be  stressed. 
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851.  Special  Studies  of  Fertilizers.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and 
Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris. 

This  course  will  consist  of  reports  on  various  topics,  and  laboratory,  greenhouse, 
or  field  problems  on  fertilizers,  with  interpretation  of  results. 

852.  Soil  Fertility.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  380  and  Agronomy  351  and 
356,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris. 

A  study  of  soil  conditions  as  related  to  plant  growth  will  be  made  from  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  aspects  of  soil  fertility.  Laboratory  work  will  consist 
of  various  chemical  analyses  of  soils. 

853.  Soil  Fertility  Problems.  Prerequisites: Chemistry  380  and  Agronomy 
351  and  356,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris. 

This  course  will  consist  of  special  treatment  of  some  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal conditions  affecting  plant  growth.  Methods  of  experimentation  and  interpretation 
of  experimental  data  will  be  emphasized.  Reading  assignments,  specific  problems, 
and  analytical  work  will  be  given. 

854.  Advanced  Soil  Classification.  Prerequisites:  Agronomy  351  and  353, 
or  equivalent.    Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris. 

Historical  geology,  weathering  of  rocks  and  minerals,  factors  and  processes  of  soil 
formation,  and  various  concepts  of  soil  classification  will  be  discussed.  The  forma- 
tion, description,  and  classification  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Georgia, 
will  be  stressed. 

855.  Special  Topics  in  Pedology.  Prerequisites:  Agronomy  351  and  353, 
or  the  equivalent.     Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Stelly,  Mr.  Morris. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  discussion  of  assigned  readings  and  reports  on  special 
topics  in  pedology  and  assigned  problems.  Actual  field  training  in  soil  surveying 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  soil  surveyors  will  be  arranged  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

930.  Thesis  Research  in  Agronomy.  5  to  50  hours  credit.  Credits  in  this 
course  must  be  in  addition  to  the  40  hours  reuired  for  an  M.S. A.  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: Requirements  depend  upon  research  problem  and  consent  of  major 
professor.  Available  by  arrangement  any  quarter  to  any  graduate  student 
majoring  in  Agronomy  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture degree. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

(Hardman  Hall,  South  Campus) 

The  production  of  farm  animals  continues  to  be  of  increasing  economic 
importance  in  Georgia.  With  the  general  expansion  of  the  industry,  men  with 
training  in  animal  husbandry  are  in  greater  demand. 

Graduates  with  a  livestock  background  are  being  employed  as  county 
agents,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  in  other  government  services. 
Packing  houses  are  offering  employment  in  buying,  processing,  and  selling. 
Animal  husbandry  students  receive  fundamental  training  that  will  qualify 
them  as  managers  of  meat  plants;  feed  manufacturers  are  employing  gradu- 
ates in  both  production  and  selling  departments;  manufacturers  of  specialized 
equipment  used  on  livestock  farms  employ  many  graduates  as  salesmen  and 
in  other  capacities. 

Large  landowners  in  the  state  have  adequate  capital  for  financing  livestock 
farms;  in  creasing  numbers  these  men  are  becoming  interested  in  livestock 
farming  and  in  animal  enterprises.  Students  majoring  in  animal  husbandry 
are  in  a  position  to  act  as  farm  managers  of  such  enterprises.  Men  with  ani- 
mal husbandry  training  are  qualified  to  act  as  commission  buyers  and  man- 
agers of  livestock  auctions.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  opportunity  for 
graduates  in  animal  husbandry  to  become  owners  of  livestock  farms. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  recommends  the  following  concen- 
tration program  for  students  wishing  to  major  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Major:  Animal  Husbandry  360,  361,  372,  373  plus  five  additional 

hours  in  Animal  Husbandry  21  Hours 

Science    Selections:    Animal    Husbandry    382,    Bacteriology    350, 

Plant  Pathology  358,  and  Horticulture  355  or  Chemistry  346 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  To  be  approved  by  Head  of  Department 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  May  be  taken  in  any  department  of  the  College  of 

Agriculture  (after  approval  by  Head  of  Department) 10  Hours 

Special    Requirements:    Other    electives    in    Animal    Husbandry, 

Agronomy  321,  327,  356,  Mathematics  356 — not  more  than 19  Hours 

General  Electives:    To  be  approved  by  Head  of  Department — not 

less  than 10  Hours 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

1.    Introductory  Animal  Husbandry.     3  hours.     The  Staff. 

An  introductory  course  in  animal  husbandry  with  emphasis  given  to  the  importance 
of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  production  of  farm  animals  in  a  well  balanced 
agricultural  program. 

360.  Beef  Cattle  Production.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry 
373.     The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  cattle. 

361.  Swine  Production.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  373. 
The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  swine. 

362.  Horse,  Mule,  and  Sheep  Production.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Husbandry  373.     The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  workstock  and  sheep. 
368.    Physiology  of  Reproduction.    3  hours.     Mr.  Warren. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  ofv  cattle  with  relation  to   the 
endocrine  system. 

371.  Livestock  Production.    Mr.  Thomason. 

A  practical  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  profitable  production 
of  various  classes  of  farm  animals.    (Not  open  to  animal  husbandry  majors.) 

372.  Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals.    Mr.  Warren. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with  special  applications  to  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  farm  animals. 

373.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  1  and  Chemis- 
try 24.     Mr.  Warren. 

A  general  introductory  course  in  the  feeding  of  all  classes  of  farm  animals. 

375.  Livestock  Marketing.     Mr.  Thomason. 

A  study  of  the  various  methods  used  in  selling  all  classes  of  farm  animals. 

376.  Advanced  Stock  Judging.     Mr.  Warren. 

A  course  especially  designed  for  students  majoring  in  animal  husbandry,  which  deals 
with  the  selection  of  livestock  for  the  breeding  herd  and  for  slaughter.  (May  be  taken 
only  with  approval  of  the  instructor.) 

382.  Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husban- 
dry 1,  Bacteriology  350.     Mr.  Jones.     (Offered  as  Veterinary  Hygiene  200.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  common  diseases  affecting  farm  animals. 

402.  Advanced  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Hus- 
bandry 373  (or  equivalent)  and  Chemistry  346.     The  Staff. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  vitamins  and  minerals.  (May  be  taken  only  with  approval  of  the  instructor.) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801-802.  Feeding  Problems.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry 
373,  402  or  equivalent.     The  Staff. 

803-804.  Swine  Production.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry 
361,  372,  373,  or  equivalent.     The  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  research  work  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  management  of  swine,  with 
a  problem  to  be  selected. 
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811-812-813-814.  Animal  Production,  Breeding,  and  Nutrition.  20  hours. 
Prerequisites:  25  hours  in  Animal  Husbandry.     The  Staff. 

Designed  for  students  who  have  specialized  in  animal  husbandry.  A  problem  in 
animal  production,  breeding,  or  nutrition  will  be  selected  for  study.  A  theses  on  the 
problem  selected  will  be  required. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 

(Dairy  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  dairy  industry  in  Georgia  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  importance 
for  a  number  of  years.  With  this  growth  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  trained  personnel  in  the  various  phases  of  the  dairy  industry. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  industrial  development  within  the  state, 
commercial  dairying  has  become  of  much  greater  importance.  Sales  of  fluid 
milk  are  nearly  three  times  that  of  ten  years  ago.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  milk  for  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  powder,  and  similar  pro- 
ducts is  imported  from  other  states.  During  recent  years  much  effort  has 
been  expended  toward  developing  a  greater  supply  of  manufacturing  grade 
milk.  Markets  are  already  being  developed  for  this  type  of  milk.  This  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  in  Georgia  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  young  men  trained  in  this  field. 

The  Dairy  Building  provides  adequate  facilities  for  teaching  all  phases  of 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  distribution  of  dairy  products.  One  wing  of 
the  building  houses  a  dairy  manufacturing  laboratory  which  is  used  for  train- 
ing students  in  the  operation  of  milk  processing  equipment,  the  processing 
of  market  milk,  and  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed milk. 

On  the  college  farm  is  maintained  a  herd  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  for  in- 
struction of  students  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  management  problems. 

Special  Students.  Frequently  requests  are  received  relative  to  short 
periods  of  training  on  a  non-degree  basis.  The  laboratories  of  the  department 
are  available  at  all  times  for  informal  training  under  the  supervision  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  laboratory. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  any  resident  of  the  state  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  register  in  the  University  as  a  special  student  and  take 
any  courses  regularly  taught.  The  Dairy  Department  can  usually  arrange 
satisfactory  programs  of  study  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual.  These  will 
range  from  three  months  (one  quarter)  to  two  years  (six  quarters). 

Concentrations.  For  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University,  the 
Dairy  Department  offers  two  concentrations.  One  of  these  is  in  the  field  of 
dairy  production  and  the  other  is  in  the  field  of  dairy  manufacturing.  The 
suggested  programs  given  here  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

Major:  Dairy  390,  Dairy  391,  Dairy  392,  Dairy  394 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:    Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 358,  Chemistry  346,  Animal  Husbandry  382 ..._ 20  Hours 

First  Minor:   Animal  Husbandry  371  and  372   _ ..... __  10  Hours 

Second   Minor: 10  Hours 

To  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Special  Requirements  :  Not  more  than 20  Hours 

To  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

General  Electives  :  Not  less  than _ 10  Hours 

To  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  DAIRY  MANUFACTURING 

Major:    Dairy  394,  Dairy  397,  Dairy  399 20  Hours 

Agricultural   Science   Selections:     Bacteriology   350,   Chemistry 

346,  Plant  Pathology  358,  Animal  Husbandry  382 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Dairy  389  and  Dairy  395 10  Hours 

Second   Minor:    10  Hours 

To  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
Special  Requirements:    Not  more  than 20  Hours 

To  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
General  Electives:    Not  less  than 10  Hours 

To  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

DAIRY 

3.    Elements  of  Dairying.    3  hours.    Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Frye. 

An  elementary  course  in  dairying,  dealing  with  the  following  general  subjects: 
Relation  of  dairying  to  agriculture;  application  of  the  Babcock  test  to  farm  practices; 
care  and  handling  of  milk  and  cream  on  the  farm;  milk  secretion  composition  and 
food  value  of  milk. 

301-302-303.    Dairy  Seminar.    1  hour  a  week  each  quarter.    Mr.  Henderson. 
Topical  discussion  of  present  problems  and  scientific  work  in  dairying. 

350.    Dairy  Chemistry.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346.     Mr.  Snyder. 
Composition  and  properties  of  milk  and  its  constituents,  chemistry  of  dairy  processes 
and  routine  chemical  tests  for  dairy  plants  and  the  food  value  of  milk  and  its  products. 

379.  Dairy  Cattle  Judging,  Fitting,  and  Showing.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  3. 
Mr.  Frye. 

A  course  especially  devoted  to  basic  instruction  in  the  judging  of  dairy  cattle  accord- 
ing to  type  and  to  practical  experience  in  the  fitting  and  showing  of  dairy  cattle. 

380.  Advanced  Dairy  Cattle  Judging.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Frye. 

A  course  especially  planned  to  offer  instruction  in  the  advanced  judging  of  dairy 
cattle  according  to  type. 

381.  Dairy  Farm  Operations.    3  hours.    Mr.  Frye. 

Practical  experience  in  the  feeding,  management,  and  breeding  of  cattle  on  the 
college  dairy  farm. 

383.  Home  Production  of  Dairy  Products.    3  hours.    Mr.  Henderson. 

A  course  especially  designed  for  students  majoring  in  home  economics.  Training 
is  given  in  the  care  of  milk  and  cream,  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  on  the 
farm,  and  the  importance  of  dairying  as  related  to  nutrition. 

384.  Advanced  Work  in  Testing  Dairy  Products.  3  hours.  Prerequisite. 
Dairy  391.    Mr.  Bennett. 

Various    tests    employed    in    dairy    processing    and    manufacturing    plants. 

385.  Dairy  Products,  Judging,  and  Grading.    3  hours. 
Scoring  and  grading  of  milk,   butter,   cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

387.  Dairy  Mechanics.    3  hours.    Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Driftmier. 
Study  of  selection,   operation,  and   maintenance   of  dairy   machinery   for   pasteuri- 
zation plants  and  dairy  farms. 

388.  Milk  Sanitation.     3  hours.    Mr.  Henderson. 

A  course  especially  designed  for  students  interested  in  employment  in  milk  in- 
spection work.  Training  is  given  in  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  Milk  Ordinance  Code,  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  pasteuri- 
zation plants,  bookkeeping  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances,  state  dairy  laws,  and 
methods  used  in  conducting  a  milk  sanitation   program. 

389.  Dairy  Bacteriology.     Prerequisite:    Bacteriology  350.    Mr.  Bennett. 
Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria  in  dairy  products  and  their  sig- 
nificance; the  use  of  microorganisms  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 

390.  Dairy  Cattle  Improvement.    Mr.  Frye. 

Various  methods  of  improving  dairy  cattle,  including  principles  of  breeding, 
breed  registry,  selection  of  the  sire,  and  type  classification;  also  a  study  of  pedigrees, 
production  records,  and  dairy  cattle  judging. 
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391.  Farm  Dairying.     Prerequisite:   Dairy  3.     Mr.  Henderson. 
Composition   and   properties   of   milk.   The   handling   of  milk   and   its   products   on 

the    farm.    A    brief    introduction    to    dairy    manufacture.    To    be    taken    by    students 
majoring  in  dairy  manufacturing. 

392.  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Management.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Hus- 
bandry 373.    Mr.  Frye. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  feeding  and  managing  dairy  cattle. 

394.  Market  Milk.    Prerequisite:  Dairy  3.    Mr.  Henderson. 

Sanitary  production  and  processing  of  milk  supply,  milk  inspection  systems,  and 
marketing  milk. 

395.  Dairy  Plant  Management.     Prerequisite:    Dairy  3.     Mr.  Bennett. 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  management  of  creameries  and  other   dairy  manu- 
facturing plants. 

397.  Creamery  Butter  Making.     Prerequisite:   Dairy  3.    Mr.  Bennett. 
Care   of   milk   and   cream.    Separation   of   milk,    starter,   cream   ripening,    churning, 

and  preparation  of  butter  for  market. 

398.  Cheese  Making.     Prerequisite:   Dairy  389.    Mr.  Bennett. 
Principles  of  cheese  making,  manufacturing  of  cottage  cheese,  and  manufacturing, 

curing,  and  storing  of  cheddar  cheese. 

399.  Ice  Cream  Making.     Prerequisite:  Dairy  3.     Mr.  Bennett. 

Care  and  preparation  of  ingredients ;  manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy  ice  cream 
and  related  products. 

400-401.  Advanced  Dairy  Bacteriology.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Dairy 
350,  389,  and  Bacteriology  350. 

More  detailed  study  of  the  bacteriology  of  dairy  manufactures  and  additional 
bacteriological  test  of  milk  and  its  products. 

410.  Milk  Secretion.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Dairy  3,  392,  and  Chemis- 
try 346.     Mr.  Frye. 

Principles  of  nutrition  in  their  relationship  to  milk  secretion. 

411,  412,  413.  Dairy  Research.  1  to  4  hours  a  quarter.  Prerequisites: 
Dairy  3  and  two  advanced  courses  in  dairy.  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Frye,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Snyder. 

Individual  problems  related  to  dairy  production  or  dairy  manufacturing.  Type- 
written thesis  required  of  all  dairy  majors.  May  be  elected  by  other  departments 
for  one  quarter  with  no  thesis  required. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

805-806.    Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Management.     10   hours.     Prerequi- 
sites:  Dairy  390,  392,  and  394  or  equivalents.    Mr.  Frye. 
A  study  of  research  work  on  the  subject  with  problems  to  be  selected. 

807-808.    Butter  Making.     10   hours.     Prerequisites:    Dairy   394   and   397. 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
Manufacture  of  creamery  butter. 

809-810.    Market  Milk.     10   hours.     Prerequisites:    Dairy   Husbandry   394 
and  399.     Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
The  handling  and   distribution   of   fluid   milk. 

811-812.  Ice  Cream  Making.  Prerequisites:  Dairy  394  and  399.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

Care  and  preparation  of  ingredients ;  manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy  ice  cream 
and  related  products. 

930.    Thesis  Research  in  Dairying.     5  to  50  hours. 

Offered  any  quarter  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  candidate  for  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Agriculture.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  the  field  of  dairy- 
ing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

(South  Campus) 

Pood  processing  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  importance  in  the  South- 
east for  a  number  of  years.  The  growth  of  the  food  processing  industries  has 
created  a  demand  for  college  graduates  with  training  in  food  technology. 

The  Department  of  Food  Technology  offers  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate instruction  designed  to  give  basic,  technical  training  for  the  laboratory 
and  production  phases  of  the  following  industries:  canning,  freezing,  pickling, 
preserving,  meat  processing,  and  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  specialty 
food  products.  Superior  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  graduate  study 
because  of  the  greater  opportunities  open  to  food  technologists  with  an  ad- 
vanced degree. 

The  department  has  facilities  for  instruction  and  for  research.  The  facili- 
ties for  instruction  are  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain 
practical  experience.  The  department  has  a  Food  Processing  Center  contain- 
ing a  community-type  canning  plant,  cold  storage  and  freezing  rooms,  com- 
mercial canning  equipment,  dehydration  facilities,  and  a  research  laboratory. 
In  addition  the  department  has  a  commercial  type  Meat  Processing  Plant 
equipped  to  process  large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  and  other  meats. 

A  special  Locker  Operation  and  Management  Training  School  is  conducted 
each  year  for  persons  working  in  freezer  locker  plants  and  for  special  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  qualify  for  positions  in  locker  plants. 

Occupations  open  to  graduates  are  briefly:  teaching,  extension  work  with 
the  state  and  federal  agencies;  research  work  with  experiment  stations,  fed- 
eral agencies,  or  private  industry;  locker  operation;  technical,  sales,  and 
production  work  with  food  processors  and  equipment  or  container  manu- 
facturers; food  consulting;  food  inspecting;  and  promotional  work  with  pub- 
lic utilities. 

Concentrations  are  not  listed  herewith  but  are  planned  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  individual  student.  Minor  work  is  offered  to  students  taking  their 
major  work  in  other  departments.  The  Department  offers  major  work  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Food  Technology. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

1363.    Food  Preservation.    Mr.  Mills  or  Miss  Sane. 
An  introduction  to  the  field  of  food  preservation  with  emphasis  on   the  standard 
practices  of  canning,  freezing,  and  dehydration.  A  complete  unit  for   those  desiring 
a  general  course  or  for  those  interested  in  community  food  preservation. 
1    364.    Freezer  Locker  Operations  and  Management.    Mr.  Mills. 
*  This  course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  locker  operators  and  managers  funda- 
mental training  and  technical  information  to  qualify  them  for  a  job  in  freezer  locker 
plants. 

365.  Meat  Cutting.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  350.  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr. 
Flanagan. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  students  and  prospective  locker  operators  skills 
in  cutting  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  poultry  suitable  for  markets,  locker  plants,  and  home 
use. 

366.  Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  (Special  course  for  Freezer  Locker 
Operation  and  Management  Training  School.)     Miss  Sane  or  Mr.  Mills. 

The  selection,  preparation,  packaging,  freezing,  storage,  and  consumer  use  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  be  studied  in  lecture  and  laboratory. 

409.  Community  and  Home  Food  Preservation.  Prerequisites:  Bacteri- 
ology 350  and  Chemistry  346  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Mills  or  Mr.  Powers. 

The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present  prac- 
tices and  possible  improved  practices  in  home  and  community  food  preservation.  The 
affect  of  various  methods  of  food  preservation  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  public 
health,  food  spoilage,  food  quality,  and  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods. 
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411.  Food  Products  Manufacture.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and 
Food  Technology  363.    Mr.  Powers  or  Mr.  Mills. 

The  production  of  commercially  packed  products  will  be  studied  with  reference  to 
present  practices;  the  development  of  better  practices  through  research  and  the  appli- 
cation of  food  technology  principles ;  the  characteristics,  uses,  and  the  limitations  of 
various  types  of  containers  and  food  ingredients;  and  the  food  purity  laws. 

412.  Commercial  Practices.  Prerequisite:  Food  Technology  411.  Mr. 
Powers  or  Mr.  Mills. 

A  continuation  of  course  411  involving  the  same  principles  but  with  emphasis  on 
the  advanced  studies  of  jams,  jellies,  fermentation,  and  dehydration. 

414.  Food  Analysis  and  Grading.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350,  Food 
Technology  363,  and  Chemistry  23.    Mr.  Powers. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  students  methods  of  food  examination  basic 
to  the  detection  of  adulteration,  to  food  grading,  to  quality  control,  and  as  a  training 
in  technique  for  research  studies.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  students' 
learning  to  use  such  sources  of  information  as  the  Methods  of  Analysis  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  Chemical  Abstracts  in  planning,  making,  and  interpreting  analysis  new  to 
them.  Physical  and  organoleptic  methods  of  grading  foods,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
Processed  Food  Inspection  Service  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration, 
will  also  be  taught  to  prepare  graduates  for  governmental  service  and  to  make  them 
conscious  of  the  factors  affecting  the  quality  of  processed  foods. 

415.  Seminar.    Prerequisite:  Food  Technology  363  or  409.     The  Staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  stimulate  the  students'  interest  in  food  pro- 
cessing and  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  the  industry  by  discussion  of  important  or 
recent  experimental  work,  by  the  students  reporting  and  discussing  current  trade 
and  scientific  articles,  and  by  bringing  to  them  speakers  who  are  authorities  on  some 
phase  of  agriculture,  industry,  science,  or  education. 

416.  Seminar.     Same  as  the  above  course. 

417.  Food  Industries  Survey.  Prerequisites:  Food  Technology  363  and  409 
or  equivalent.     Mr.  Powers  or  Miss  Sane. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  the  processing, 
storage,  and  handling  of  such  processed  foods  as  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  spices;  and 
the  problems  involved  in  the  production  of  these  products. 

418.  Meat  Processing.     Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  350.    Mr.  Mills. 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  killing,  skinning,  dressing  of  pork  and  beef; 
grading;  care  of  hides;  utilization  of  inedibles ;  curing  of  beef  and  pork;  artery  and 
stitch  pumping;  smoking,  packaging,  and  storing  of  cured  pork  products;  manufac- 
ture of  specialty  meat  products. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE 

(Conner  Hall,  South  Campus) 

The  concentrations  in  horticulture  are  arranged  to  prepare  students  for 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  growing.  Openings  such  as  orchard,  truck  farm, 
and  greenhouse  operators;  extension  specialists;  fruit  and  truck  inspectors; 
and  positions  with  experiment  stations  and  commercial  concerns  are  avail- 
able to  the  graduates. 

The  department  has  extensive  greenhouses,  gardens,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acre  farm,  eight  acres  of  which  are  under  irrigation.  Numerous  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  for  use  in  instruction  are  produced  on  this 
farm. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  POMOLOGY 

Majors:     Horticulture  353,  401,   402,   309.. 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353  and  358,  Horticulture  355  _.  20  Hours 

First  Minor:    To  be  approved  by  Head  of  Department 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Agricultural  Economics  301  and  304 — .  10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:     Chemistry  346,  Agronomy  356.— _ 10  Hours 

General  Electives  From:  Animal  Husbandry  373,  Physiological 
Botany  380,  Food  Technology  (1  course),  Advanced  Military 
Science  350  a-b-c  and  351  a-b-c.  Electives  may  be  adapted  to 
fit  special  cases  20  Hours 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Major:  Horticulture  403,  404,  Food  Technology  (1  course),  Hor- 
ticulture  353    20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:  Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353  and  358,  Horticulture  355 20  Hours 

First  Minor:    To  be  approved  by  Head  of  Department 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:    Must  be  in  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved 

by  Head  of  Department  10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:    Chemistry  346,  Plant  Pathology  357.— _  10  Hours 

General  Electtves  From:  Poultry  362,  Poultry  363,  Business  Ad- 
ministration 6x,  Advanced  Military  Science  350  a-b-c  and 
351  a-b-c.  Electives  may  be  adapted  to  fit  special  cases... 20  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  FLORICULTURE 

Note:  Students  desiring  to  major  in  this  concentration  may  enter  the 
junior  year  of  specialization  if  they  have  completed  the  junior  college  work 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  or  the  junior 
college  courses  as  offered  in  the  University  System  (or  its  equivalent)  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  Students  offering  junior 
college  work  other  than  that  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  schedule 
10  hours  each  of  botany  and  chemistry  as  these  are  prerequisites  to  work  in 
Floriculture.  Students  entering  this  specialization  without  junior  college 
credit  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  other 
agricultural  concentrations  without  satisfying  the  junior  college  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Major:    Horticulture  405,  406,  310,  311 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:    Bacteriology  350,  Horticulture 

355,  Plant  Pathology  353  and  358  20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Landscape  Architecture  313  and  Art  211 _ 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  To  be  approved  by  Head  of  Department  10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:    Plant  Pathology  357,  Agronomy  356 10  Hours 

General  Electives  From:  Chemistry  368,  Horticulture  362,  Ad- 
vanced Military  Science  350  a-b-c  and  351  a-b-c.  Electives  may 
be  adapted  to  fit  special  cases  - 20  Hours 

HORTICULTURE 

1.  General  Horticulture.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22.  Mr.  Keener  and 
Mr.  Sullivan. 

A  survey  of  the  horticultural  practices  in  plant  propagation,  vegetable  gardening, 
and  fruit  growing  particularly  adapted  to  the  farm. 

309.  Systematic  Pomology.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1.  Mr.  McHatton 
or  Mr.  Pickett. 

A  study  of  the  history,  classification,  and  adaptability  of  fruit  varieties. 

310.  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Management.    Mr.  Bowden. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  types  of  greenhouses  and  methods  of  construction;  archi- 
tecture; geographical  and  topographical  locations;  structural  materials;  heating; 
equipment;  plans;  estimates;  irrigation;  and  management.  Cloth  and  lath  or  slat 
houses;  cold-frames  and  hotbeds;   pits  and  storage  houses. 

311.  Floral  Design.    Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1.    Mr.  Bowden. 

The  commercial  aspects  of  floral  design  open  to  majors  in  floriculture  only.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  science,  art,  and  psychology  of  color;  line  and  design.  Floral 
designs,  basket  and  bowl  arrangements;  church,  house,  hotel,  and  other  decorations 
are  stressed.  Wedding  and  other  types  of  bouquets,  corsages,  emblems,  and  symbolism 
are  emphasized. 

353.  Sprays  and  Spraying.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1.  Mr.  McHatton 
and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry,  preparation,  and  application  of  sprays  to  various  horti- 
cultural crops,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  economical  and  practical  end  of  the 
work. 
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355.  Hobticultubal  and  Agbicultubal  Entomology.  Mr.  McHatton  and 
Mr.  Sullivan. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  identification,  life  history,  and  control 
of  economic  insects  as  applied  to  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

362.  Nubseby  Pboduction  and  Management.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture 
1.    Mr.  Keener. 

Economical  and  practical  methods  of  plant  propagation  receive  attention,  as  well  as 
culture,   protection,  and   management  of   nursery   properties. 

365.  Amateue  Flowee  Pboduction.    3  hours.    Mr.  Bowden. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  history,  cultivation,  care,  and  use  of  flowers  and  flowering 
plants.  Of  special  interest  to  students  in  home  economics,  vocational  agriculture,  and 
county  agent  work. 

366.  Home  Flobal  Abbangement.     3  hours.    Mr.  Bowden. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  floral  arrangement  and  the  use  of  the  same  in  the 
home.  Of  special  interest  to  students  in  home  economics  and  elective  by  other  students 
in  the  University. 

401.  The  Fundamentals  of  Fbuit  Pboduction.  Prerequisites:  Horticul- 
ture 1,  309,  and  353.   When  combined  with  402,  a  minor.    Mr.  McHattan. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  principles  of  plant  life  as  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  economic  production  of  fruit  crops. 

402.  Pomological  Cbops.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  401.  Mr.  McHattan 
and  Mr.  Pickett. 

A  careful  and  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  major  pomological  crops  of  the  South 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
present  practices  followed  throughout  the  country  in  commercial  fruit  growing.  An 
undergraduate  thesis  is  required  in  connection  with  this  course. 

403.  Vegetable  Pboduction.  Prerequisites:  Horticulture  1  and  Plant 
Pathology  353.   When  combined  with  404,  a  minor.     Mr.  Keener. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  biological  and  scientific 
principles  underlying  vegetable  production. 

404.  Advanced  Vegetable  Cbops.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  403.  Mr. 
Keener  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

A  continuation  of  course  403,  dealing  mainly  with  the  commercial  practices  at 
this  time  being  followed  in  vegetable  growing,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the 
major  vegetable   crops. 

405.  Flobicultubal  Pboduction.  Mr.  Bowden.  (Open  only  to  majors  in 
floriculture.) 

The  production  of  floral  crops  under  glass  and  outdoors  is  emphasized.  The  funda- 
mentals of  plant  production  as  related  to  climatic  factors  are  stressed.  The  major, 
minor,  and  miscellaneous  floral  crops  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  economics  of 
production.  Wholesale  and  retail  production  is  necessarily  considered.  Photo-period- 
ism  is  important. 

406.  Business  Management  of  Gbeenhouses.  Mr.  Bowden.  (Open  to 
majors  only) 

This  course  emphasizes  succession  and  rotation  of  crops;  cost  of  production,  equip- 
ment and  its  use;  refrigeration,  storage,  and  the  flower  shop  (management,  buying, 
selling,  accounting). 

407-408.  Summer  Pbacticum  in  Hobticultube.  10  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Horticulture  1,  353,  and  355,  or  Plant  Pathology  353.  Open  to  junior  and 
senior  students  or  those  having  equivalent  preparation.  This  course  requires 
the  student's  full  time.    Mr.  McHatton  and  the  Staff. 

A  practical  course  in  horticulture,  the  special  interest  of  the  individual  student 
being  considered.  This  course  requires  continual  farm  work  with  horticultural  crops. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note:  Prerequisites  to  the  following  courses  are  Horticulture  1  and  353 
and  a  sequence  of  two  400-600  courses  in  horticulture,  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

809.  The  Histoby,  Litebatube,  and  Development  of  Hobticultube.  Pre- 
requisite: Horticulture  402,  or  Horticulture  404,  or  Horticulture  406,  or  equiv- 
alent.    Mr.  McHatton. 

810.  The  Development  of  Pomology.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  809.  Mr. 
McHatton  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Horticulture  809  with  special  reference  to  olericulture, 
pomological  crops,  and  pomological  development. 
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811.  The  Development  of  Olericulture.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  809. 
Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Keener. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Horticulture  809  with  special  reference  to  olericulture, 
its  problems,  methods,  and  techniques. 

812.  The  Development  of  Ornamental  Horticulture.  Prerequisite:  Horti- 
culture 809.    Mr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Bowden. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Horticulture  809  with  special  reference  to  ornamental 
horticulture,  floriculture,  and  the  various  problems,  techniques,  and  methods  used 
in  this  field. 

813.  Production  Practices  as  Affecting  the  Utilization  of  Horticul- 
tural Products.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  402,  or  Horticulture  404,  or 
Horticulture  406. 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  production  practices  which  may  affect  the  quality, 
marketability,  and  use  of  horticultural  products.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
methods  of  harvest,  preparation  for  market,  and  packaging  of  products  for  market. 
Attention  will  also  be  directed  toward  those  production  practices  which  while  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  sound  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  must  be  modified 
by  post-harvest  treatment. 

814.  Methods  in  Horticultural  Research.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  346, 
Plant  Pathology  353,  358,  Mathematics  101.    Mr.  Pickett. 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  lecture  periods  per  week  and  three  laboratory  ses- 
sions. Work  will  be  given  demonstrating  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
horticultural  research.  This  will  include  techniques  from  numerous  fields,  particularly 
physiology,  pathology,  genetics,  and  statistics,  in  addition  to  those  methods  peculiar 
to  horticulture. 

General  Horticultural  Seminar.  No  credit.  This  is  required  of  all  grad- 
uate students  in  horticulture  and  all  faculty  members.  Meetings  as  arranged. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
AND  PLANT  BREEDING 

(Plant  Pathology  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  recent  introduction  of  many  new  diseases  of  agricultural  crops  and 
the  importance  placed  on  breeding  plants  for  resistance  to  diseases  has 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  trained  personnel  in  these  fields. 

The  specialized  courses  given  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  agencies  causing  diseases  in  plants  and  their  effect  upon  the 
plant.  They  also  include  the  principle  methods  by  which  these  diseases  may 
be  controlled.  The  student  also  receives  training  in  the  principles  and 
methods  used  in  development  of  new  varieties  or  strains  of  cultivated  plants 
which  are  better  adapted  to  agricultural  uses  and  which  are  more  resistant 
to  certain  diseases. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  receive  training  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  work  in  the  following  fields: 

1.  Experiment  station  or  U.  S.  D.  A.  specialists 

2.  Agricultural  extension  agents 

3.  State  plant  inspectors 

4.  Research  or  sales  promotion  workers  for  manufacturers  of  fungicides 
or  insecticides 

5.  Specialized  types  of  agriculture  such  as  commercial  plant  growers  or 
breeders  of  certified  seed 

6.  Preparation  for  advanced  study  in  fields  of  plant  pathology  or  plant 
breeding  leading  toward  the  doctorate. 

The  outline  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  concentrate  on 
diseases  or  breeding  of  crops  with  which  he  will  later  be  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing concentrations  are  proposed  but  can  be  modified  within  a  fairly  wide 
degree  of  latitude  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  student. 
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CONCENTRATION  IN  FIELD  CROP  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Genetics  401,  Plant  Pathology  356,  420,  421 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:   Bacteriology  350,  Horticulture 

355,  Plant  Pathology  353,  358 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Agronomy  320,  321  10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Botany  323,  380 10  Hours 

General  Electtves  From:  Agronomy  328,  355,  356,  403,  423,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  364,  Botany  305,  483,  Chemistry  346,  Horticul- 
ture 353  30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  TRUCK  CROP  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Genetics  401,  Plant  Pathology  357,  420,  421 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:   Bacteriology  350,  Horticulture 

355,  Plant  Pathology  353,  358  __ 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Horticulture  403,  404  _ 10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Botany  323,  380  10  Hours 

General  Electives  From:  Agronomy  356,  Agricultural  Economics 

364,  Botany  305,  482,  Chemistry  346,  Horticulture  353 30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  FRUIT  TREE  DISEASES 

Major:  Plant  Genetics  401,  Plant  Pathology  357,  420,  421- - 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:   Bacteriology  350,  Horticulture 

355,  Plant  Pathology  353,  358  20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Horticulture  401,  402  10  Hours 

Second  Minor:   Botany  323,  380 10  Hours 

General  Electives  From:  Agronomy  356,  Agricultural  Economics 

364,  Botany  483,  Chemistry  346,  Horticulture  353  30  Hours 

CONCENTRATION  IN  PLANT  BREEDING 

Major:  Agronomy  423,  Advanced  Plant  Breeding  402,  Principles  of 

Breeding  358,  Plant  Genetics  401  - 20  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:   Bacteriology  350,  Horticulture 

355,  Plant  Pathology  353,  358  - 20  Hours 

First  Minor:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  College  of  Agriculture 

to  be  approved  by  the  major  professor  10  Hours 

Second  Minor:  Botany  323,  380  10  Hours 

General  Electives  From:  Senior  division  courses  from  appropriate 
Plant  Science  Departments  or  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  or  Agri- 
cultural   Economics __ _ 30  Hours 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

353.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Prerequisites:   Botany  21-22.     Mr.  Thompson. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  diseases  of  plants.  Twenty  types  will  be  studied 
in  field  and  laboratory. 

354.  Forest  Pathology.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  21-22.     Mr.  Thompson. 

This  course  will  be  similar  to  Elementary  Plant  Pathology  353,  but  will  differ 
in  the  use  of  types  causing  death  or  decay  in  trees.  Methods  of  control  suitable 
to  both  forest  and  city  conditions  will  be  studied. 

356.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.    Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353.     Mr.  Miller. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  plant  pathology  and  agronomy. 

357.  Diseases  of  Horticultural  Crops.  Three  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.     Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353.     Mr.  Miller. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  discuses  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals. 
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358.  Principles  of  Breeding.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22,  or  Zoology  25-26. 
Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  Miller. 

An  introductory  course  in  agricultural  genetics  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  principles  of  heredity  and  variation  and  their  application  to   breeding. 

401.  Plant  Genetics.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  358.    Mr.  Browne. 

Advanced  studies  in  inheritance  of  plants,  including  the  genetics  of  sterility  and 
disease  resistance,  and  the  principles  of  plant  improvement. 

402.  Advanced  Plant  Breeding.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  358.  Mr. 
Browne. 

Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  plant  breeding,  with  special 
emphasis  on  hybridization  technique,  selection,  and  the  usual  methods  of  conducting 
plant  breeding  projects. 

420-421.  Mycology.  5  hours  each.  Three  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods.  Double  course.  Prerequisites:  Plant  Pathology  353  and  another 
suitable  senior  division  course.    Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  fungi  with  special  emphasis  on  those  that  cause  plant 
disease  or  forest  decay.  Technique  of  culture  methods,  isolation,  sectioning,  and  inocu- 
lations is  included. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

800-801.  Research  in  Plant  Pathology.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisites: 
Plant  Pathology  353,  420,  421.    Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

This  course  involves  the  prosecution  of  a  problem  in  plant  disease  with  parallel 
reading  and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

810-811.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics.  5  hours  each.  Prerequisites. 
Plant  Pathology  358,  401.    Mr.  Browne. 

This  series  consists  of  a  breeding  problem  with  field  studies,  appropriate  readings, 
and  conferences. 

930.  Thesis  Research.  5  to  50  hours.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses 
in  Plant  Pathology  of  800  numbers.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Murray. 

Credit  hours  for  this  course  will  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  40  hours  required 
for  the  master's  degree. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
(Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  engage  directly  in  the  field  of  poultry  husbandry 
on  a  commercial  basis  or  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

The  Department  offers  a  student  training  in  breeding,  diseases,  feeding, 
and  management.  The  courses  offered  give  the  student  both  the  technical  in- 
formation and  the  practical  aspects  of  these  subjects. 

The  poultry  industry  in  Georgia  now  ranks  as  the  fourth  leading  enter- 
prise in  cash  value  to  the  farmer.  This  means  that  the  demand  for  well 
trained  men  in  poultry  husbandry  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  No  doubt 
the  industry  will  continue  to  grow  and  as  it  grows  the  demand  for  men  will 
continue  to  increase. 

More  than  thirty  breeding  pens  are  available  and  are  being  used.  Five 
thousand  laying  birds  are  cared  for,  including  the  Georgia  Laying  Test  which 
always  brings  to  the  campus  many  of  the  outstanding  breeders  of  the  various 
breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry.  Incubator  and  brooding  capacity  is  available 
for  brooding  some  30,000  chickens  annually.  Technical  equipment  for  use 
in  research  and  graduate  study  has  been  added  in  recent  years  so  that  train- 
ing in  physiology  and  pathology  may  be  carried  on  efficiently. 

A  disease  laboratory  for  research  and  routine  autopsy  work  is  maintained 
and  the  students  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry  get  the  actual  practice  along 
with  the  instruction  in  their  pathology  courses. 

Several  types  of  incubators,  battery  brooders,  and  other  types  of  brooders 
are  maintained.  This  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
various  types  of  equipment. 
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Several  hundred  turkeys  are  grown  each  year.  These  include  the  broad 
breasted  bronze,  the  small  type  white,  and  others. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

60.  Poultey  Biology  and  Production.  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Bell. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  basic  information  in  poultry  husbandry. 
A  survey  of  all  phases  of  poultry  husbandry  is  combined  with  a  study  of  the  biology 
of  the  fowl.  The  latter  includes  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  digestive,  respira- 
tory, and  reproductive  tracts.  The  endocrine  system  and  the  principles  of  inheritance 
are  considered. 

371.  Commercial  Poultry  Management.     3  hours.     Mr.  Bell. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  management  practices  used  in  commercial  egg  and  broiler 
production.  The  laboratory  includes  practice  in  culling  and  selection,  vaccination, 
caponization,  and  the  management  of  large  flocks. 

372.  Poultry  Breeding.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  358  or 
Zoology  370.    Mr.  Hoffman. 

A  consideration  of  the  inheritance  of  morphological  and  psychological  characters, 
including  meat  and  egg  production.  Emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  criteria  for 
selection  and  the  development  of  genetically  sound  poultry  breeding  programs. 

373.  Poultry  Diseases  and  Parasites.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Poultry 
Husbandry  60  and  Bacteriology  350.     Mr.  Barter. 

The  course  is  available  to  students  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry  and  others  that 
are  qualified.  It  is  a  study  of  the  common  diseases  and  parasites  of  poultry,  their 
cause,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment. 

374.  Seminar  and  Thesis.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  60,  372,  373, 
375,  and  376.     The  Staff. 

The  student  is   permitted  to   select  a   definite  field   of  endeavor  and  must   develop 
a  project  and  carry  it  through  to  completion.    A  thesis  on  the  project  is  required. 
The  student  is  required  to  stay  through  holidays  if  necessary  to  look  after  the  pro 
ject. 

375.  Poultry  Nutrition.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  60. 
Mr.  Wheeler. 

A  study  of  the  digestive  physiology  and  nutritive  requirement  of  the  fowl  as  the 
basis  for  evaluating  feedstuffs  and  formulating  practical  poultry  rations. 

376.  Marketing  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Poultry  Husbandry  60.    Mr.  Hoffman. 

This  course  includes  the  care  and  handling  of  products  prior  to  marketing;  the 
processing  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  and  the  general  practices  of  marketing. 

377.  Physiology  of  Hatchability.     3  hours.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

A  lecture  and  problem  course  in  incubation,  considering  the  hereditary,  nutritional, 
and  environmental  factors  affecting  the  development  and  hatching  of  chicks.  (Offered 
in  alternate  periods.) 

378.  Anatomy  of  the  Domestic  Fowl.     3  hours.     Mr.  Wheeler. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  bird 
with  special  reference  to  domestic  fowls.   (Offered  in  alternate  years.) 

401.    Avian  Physiology.    Four  double  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  metabolism,  and 
the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl  with  special  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal  seerc- 
tion.  For  advanced  undergraduates  and  students  in  veterinary  medicine.  Ordinarily 
taught  in  the  summer  session. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801.  Advanced  Poultry  Breeding.  Prerequisites:  Plant  Pathology  358 
or  Zoology  370,  and  Poultry  Husbandry  372.     Mr.  Hoffman. 

The  development  of  practical  poultry  breeding  programs  with  a  sound  genetieal 
background.  A  study  is  made  of  the  mode  of  inheritance  and  relative  heritability 
of  various  characteristics  of  economic  importance  and  criteria  for  effective  selection 
toward  their  improvement. 

802.  Problems  in  Poultry  Marketing.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry 
371,  372,  and  376.     Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bell. 

A  course  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  prob- 
lem  in   the  field   of  egg   and   poultry   marketing. 

803.  Studies  in  Poultry  Nutrition.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry 
371,  373,  and  375.     Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 

An  independent  study  is  made  of  some  problems  dealing  with  the  application 
of  fundamental  nutrition  findings  to  practical  poultry  feeding,  either  in  the  formu- 
lation of  feeds  or  in  methods  of  feeding. 
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804.  Poultry  Pathology.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  350  and  Poultry 
Husbandry  373.    Mr.  Barber. 

An  intensive  course  in  poultry  disease  diagnosis.  Various  diseases  will  be  studied, 
using  cases  sent  in  from  the  field  as  materials,  and  the  development  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  laboratory  diagnostic  techniques  will  be  emphasized. 

806.  Physiology  of  Avian  Reproduction.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry 372  and  373.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  biological  aspects  of  avian  reproduction. 
Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and  mastery  of  techniques  will  be  utilized  in  the 
working  of  problems  in  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl. 

930.  Research  and  Thesis.  5  to  20  hours.  Prerequisites:  two  or  more 
graduate  courses  in  poultry  husbandry.     The  Staff. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

This  concentration,  known  as  General  Agriculture,  is  open  to  any  Junior 
and  Senior  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  combination  of 
courses  selected  from  all  departments  in  the  College.  Students  wishing  to 
register  for  this  program  should  report  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

General  Agriculture  represents  a  program  approved  by  the  Extension 
Service  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  county  agents.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  all-round  program  of  studies  for  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  general  farming. 

GENERAL  CONCENTRATION  FOR  EXTENSION  WORKERS 

Major:     Agronomy  320,  327,  331,  and  356,  Poultry  Husbandry  361 

or  362  or  363  21  Hours 

Agricultural  Science  Selections:     Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Path- 
ology 353  and  358,  Horticulture  355  __ 20  Hours 

First  Minor:     Agricultural  Economics  401  and  304  10  Hours 

Second  Minor:     Animal  Husbandry  373,  Horticulture  353  10  Hours 

Special  Requirements:  Animal  Husbandry  382,  Journalism  368—  10  Hours 
General  Electives  From:  Dairy  Husbandry  391,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry 371,  Food  Technology  363,  Agronomy  321,  Poultry 
Husbandry  362,  363,  and  361,  Agricultural  Economics  301  or 
364,  Agricultural  Economics  467  or  468,  Agronomy  357  or 
458,  Horticulture  403,  Advanced  Military  Science  350  a-b-c  and 
351  a-b-c    - - - - 19  Hours 

CHEMISTRY* 

Instruction  in  this  division  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  designed 
primarily  to  fit  the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  By  means  of  lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work,  students  are  taught  the  fundamental  chemi- 
cal principles  underlying  and  controlling  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  course  for  majors  in  agricultural  chemistry  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  work  in  agricultural  experiment  stations,  in  fertilizer  and  feed 
control  laboratories,  and  similar  positions  in  allied  industries. 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Brockman, 
Mr.  Wilder,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Assistants. 

A  general  course  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  including  a  syste- 
matic treatment  of  chemical   principles  and   their  applications. 

*  Agricultural  and  Biochemistry  courses  are  a  sub-division  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  For  other  offerings  see  the  College  of  Arts 
and   Sciences. 
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24.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21.  Conner  Hall. 
Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Wilder,  and  Assistants. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  21,  with  special  emphasis  on  subject  matter  related 
to  agriculture. 

346.  Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry.  (For  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics students.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  22  or  24,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Conner  Hall.  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  LeConte,  Mr. 
Wilder,  Mr.  Philbrook,  and  Assistants. 

351.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346 
or  340a.    Conner  Hall.    Mr.  Coggin. 

Fundamental  principles  of  physiological  chemistry  in  the  animal  body,  including 
the  chemistry   of  foods,    digestion,   methabolism,   and   excretions. 

(The  following  courses  will  be  offered  only  if  sufficient  demand  arises.) 

352.  Biochemistry.  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346  or  340a.  Offered  upon 
request.    Conner  Hall.    Mr.  Coggin. 

The  fundamental   principles   of   biochemistry,   both   plant   and   animal. 

360.  Agricultural  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
346.    Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  346  dealing  principally  with  aromatic  compounds  and 
with  organic  reactions. 

361.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346.  Conner  Hall 
Mr.  Wilder. 

Chemical  aspects  of  germination,  synthesis,  catabolism,  and  residues  of  plants  and 
the  chemical  compounds  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides. 

362.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  346.  Conner 
Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

The  chemistry  of  feedstuffs  and  animal  metabolism  and  the  chemical  compositions 
of  animal  products. 

368.  Microchemical  Analysis  of  Soils.  Five  lectures,  recitations,  or  lab- 
oratory periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  346  and 
Agronomy  10.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

Methods  of  soil  sampling  and  tests  employed  for  the  determination  of  some  water 
soluble  cations  and  anions  most  frequently  found  in  soils. 

450.  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures,  recitations,  or  laboratory  periods. 
Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  351  or  352.  Conner  Hall. 
Mr.  Coggin. 

Introduction  to  biochemical  research. 

460.  Agricultural  Quantitative  Analysis.  One  lecture  or  recitation  and 
four  laboratory  periods.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
380.     Conner  Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

Analysis  of  dairy  products,  feeds  and  feedstuffs,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides  ;  meth- 
ods of  soil  and  water  analysis. 

461.  Advanced  Agricultural  Quantitative  Analysis.  One  lecture  or  reci- 
tation and  four  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  460.  Conner 
Hall.     Mr.  Wilder. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  460. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
(Peabody  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  prepare  men  to  be  teachers  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture.  Major  students  in  this  department  have 
a  broad  training  in  agriculture,  and,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  training  program  outlined,  are  qualified  for  certification  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  program  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Education  through  its  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 
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In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  grad- 
uates who  have  majored  in  this  department  are  in  demand  as  teachers  in 
the  Veterans  Farm  Training  Program. 

During  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year,  each  student  does  apprentice  teach- 
ing in  a  selected  off-campus  rural  school  for  which  fifteen  quarter  hours  of 
credit  are  given.  The  apprenticeship  method  of  training  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  used  since  1928.  This  system  of  training  enables  the  apprentice 
to  deal  first-hand  with  the  many  problems  of  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a 
normal  situation  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  regular  teacher  of 
agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the  University. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING 
Ma  job: 

Education  335.1,  336.1,  346.1,  347.1,  348.1 25  Hours 

Agbiculttjral  Science  Selections: 

Bacteriology  350,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Animal  Husbandry  382, 

Plant  Pathology  358,  Horticulture  355  (four  of  five).. 20  Hours 

Fibst  Minob: 

Agronomy  458,  Agricultural  Economics  301 10  Hours 

Second  Minob: 

Agricultural  Engineering  203,  204  10  Hours 

Special  Requirements  : 

Food  Technology  363,  Animal  Husbandry  373,  Education  303, 

Education  304,  Education  349 .„._ _...  25  Hours 

COURSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS 

303.  Individual  Analysis  and  Professional  Planning.  Mr.  Hudgins  and 
selected  members  of  the  staff. 

Through  a  full  program  of  testing  and  counseling  students  will  make  a  syste- 
matic study  of  their  needs  in  relation  to  personal  and  professional  development. 
Study  habits  will  be  analyzed  and  guidance  will  be  given  in  improving  study  habits 
and  in  budgeting  of  time.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  for  students  to  study  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  teachers  working  in  the  total  school  program.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  choose  a  teaching  field  and  to  plan  a  professional  program  in 
terms  of  this  choice. 

304.  Educational  Psychology.    Mr.  Greene. 

Special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  developing  competencies  on  the  part 
of  prospective  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  in  understanding  and  applying 
the  psychological  principles  involved  in  the  growth  and  development  of  children.  The 
Demonstration  School  will  be  used  for  studying  and  analyzing  methods  which  children 
use  in  solving  problems  of  behavior  and  learning. 

335.1.  Curriculum  Planning.  Concurrent:  Education  304  and  Education 
336.1.     Mr.  Tolbert,  Mr.  O'Kelley,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  of  students  to  engage  In  cur- 
ricular  activities  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  procedures  for  locating,  organizing,  and  summarizing  data  concerning  social 
and  agricultural  problems  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  formulating  curricular  activities 
with  high  school  and  adult  groups  based  upon  their  needs  and  interests.  Directed 
observation  will  be  carried  on  in  the  University  Demonstration  School  and  other 
selected  schools. 

336.1.  Teaching  Procedubes.  Concurrent:  Education  304  and  Education 
335.1.     Mr.  Tolbert,  Mr.  O'Kelley,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  teaching  procedures  used  by  teachers  of 
vocational  education  in  the  public  schools.  Attention  is  given  to  techniques  used 
in  teaching  vocational  education  to  high  school  and  adult  groups.  The  University 
Demonstration  School  and  other  selected  schools  will  be  used  for  observation  of 
high  school  and  adult  groups. 

346.1,  347.1,  348.1.  Appbentice  Teaching.  10  or  15  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Education  304,  336.1,  391.    Mr.  Tolbert  and  Mr.  O'Kelley. 

Prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  placed  as  apprentices  in  care- 
fully selected  schools  of  the  state  for  an  entire  quarter — (approximately  12  weeks). 
During  this  period  they  are  carefully  supervised  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
teaching  vocational  agriculture. 
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349.  Seminar  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Apprentice  Teaching.  Mr.  Tot- 
bert  and  Mr.  O'Kelley. 

This  is  a  seminar  dealing  with  problems  emerging  from  experiences  in  apprentice 
teaching.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  planning  of  a  total  school  program,  and 
the  placing  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in  the  school.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

W-760.  Education  Planning  and  Development.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  College  of  Education 
Staff. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  selected  school  personnel  for 
participating  in  programs  of  educational  planning  and  development.  The  participants 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  formulate  plans  for  carrying  on  educational  development 
programs  at  the  local  school  and  county  level.  The  total  program  of  the  school 
will  be  critically  examined  and  procedures  developed  for  enlisting  teachers  and  lay- 
men in  planning  a  more  adequate  educational  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  A  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  the  literature  and  experiences  of 
planning  groups  in  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

771.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Vocational  Education.  Prerequisites:  four 
courses  in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Wheeler  and  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture who  desire  guidance  in  improving  teaching  procedures.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  development  of  curricula  based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  students,  the 
organization  of  the  curricula  into  teaching  units,  and  the  planning  of  units  for  instruc- 
tion, teaching,  and  evaluation. 

772.  Evaluation  in  Vocational  Education.  Prerequisites:  four  courses 
in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Wheeler  and  Staff. 

This  course  has  two  primary  purposes:  (1)  to  guide  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  departments  and  programs  of  vo- 
cational education  in  schools  and  communities,  and  (2)  to  guide  teachers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating  their  own  instruction.  Techniques 
for  studying  and  evaluating  departments  are  developed  and  used  in  evaluating  one 
or  more  vocational  programs  in  a  selected  school  or  schools.  Consideration  is  given 
to  setting  up  evaluative  techniques  for  measuring  student  development  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  techniques  to  teaching  situations. 

773.  Supervision  of  Vocational  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  four  courses 
in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Wheeler  and  Staff. 

In  this  course  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  following:  (1)  developing  a  point 
of  view  or  philosophy  of  teacher  education,  (2)  analyzing  the  present  teacher  train- 
ing program  in  vocational  education  in  Georgia  to  discover  problem  situations  that 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  teacher  education  programs,  and  (3)  determining  the 
relative  emphasis  for  each  teacher-training  agency  to  place  upon  the  solution  of  the 
several  problems  in  the  teacher-education  program. 

871.  Adult  Education.  Prerequisites:  four  courses  in  education  and 
consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Wheeler  and  Staff. 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  develop  a  philosophv  of  adult 
education,  (2)  to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult  problems,  and  (3)  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  appropriate  methods  of  organizing  and  teaching  adult  groups.  The 
course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers,  rural  school  super- 
visors and  administrators,  and  other  adult  leaders. 

873.  Problems  in  Vocational  Education.  Prerequisites:  four  courses  in 
education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  .  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  of  agriculture 
who  had  their  professional  training  outside  the  state  and  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
additional  training  in  specific  problems  of  teaching.  The  course  is  planned  so  that 
students  may  work  at  their  special  interests  individually  or  in  groups. 

921.  Laboratory  in  Applied  Education.  Prerequisites:  four  courses  in 
education.     College  of  Education  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  advanced  students  to  under- 
take functional  studies  of  topics  or  problems  in  education  significantly  related  to 
their  professional  tasks.  For  most  students,  it  will  involve  supervised  field  work 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  one  or  more  practical  school  problems  related  to  their  normal 
duties. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

(Barrow  Hall,  South  Campus) 

The  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agricultural  Engineering  has  been  planned  to  give  its  graduates  training 
in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  science  and  engineering,  with  basic  training 
in  agriculture,  and  a  specialized  study  of  subjects  involving  the  application 
of  engineering  knowledge  to  agricultural  problems.  In  the  senior  year  the 
student  may  choose  a  field  of  concentration  by  the  election  of  one  of  the 
options  listed. 

The  department  offers  major  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  minor  work  to  students  taking  major  work 
in  other  departments.  Prerequisite  to  major  graduate  work  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  standard  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  required  of  undergraduates  at  this  institution. 

Occupations  open  to  graduates  are,  briefly:  teaching,  experiment  station 
work,  extension  work  with  colleges  and  federal  agencies;  engineering  work 
in  soil  conservation,  such  as  drainage,  irrigation,  land  clearing,  and  erosion 
control;  advertising,  sales,  and  production  work  with  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  building  materials;  engineering  man- 
agement and  development  in  rural  electrification;  editorial  work  on  farm 
and  trade  journals;   appraisal  and  consultation;   and  farming. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Freshman 

Hours 

Agricultural  Engineering  4,  5 6 

Agricultural  Engineering  8  _. 3 

Chemistry  21  and  24 ...10 

English  2  a-b-c  9 

Mathematics   lOlx  5 

Mathematics   lOly  5 

Mathematics  110 _ 5 

Physics  20 _  5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  0 


Sophomore 

Hours 

Agricultural  Engineering  11  —  5 

Agricultural  Engineering  2 — ..  3 

Agronomy  1  5 

Agronomy  10  __ __ 5 

English  6  a-b  _ - 6 

Mathematics  354  5 

Mathematics  355 - —  6 

Physics  27,  28  and  329 15 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  0 


Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Non-technical 

# 


53 
Junior 

Hours 

Engineering  250  5 

Engineering  251  5 

Engineering  253  5 

Engineering  255 5 

Engineering  256  5 

Engineering  261 5 

Engineering  270  5 

Engineering  222 3 

Engineering  224 3 

electives 9 


Senior 


54 


Hours 


Agricultural  Engineering  262  5 

Agricultural  Engineering  271  5 

Agricultural  Engineering  272  2 

Agricultural  Engineering  284  _  3 

Agricultural  Engineering  286  5 

Agricultural  Engineering  288  3 

Agricultural   Engineering   Con- 
centration 329,  369,  379,  or  389  ...  3 
Animal  Husbandry  371  or 

Dairy  Husbandry  391  5 

Agricultural   Economics   301   or 

Agricultural  Economics  304 5 

Non-technical   electives   — 12 


50 


48 


Total  requirements,  195  hours,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  Military 
Science  1-2  and  Physical  Education  1-2. 
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CONCENTRATION  OPTIONS 

Design  of  Hydraulic  Structures:  Agricultural  Engineering  329 3  Hours 

Machine  Design:  Agricultural  Engineering  369  3  Hours 

Structural  Design:  Agricultural  Engineering  379 3  Hours 

Advanced  Rural  Electrification:  Agricultural  Engineering  389 3  Hours 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

2.  Engineering  Shop.  3  hours.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Engineering  8.    Mr.  Harris. 

Machine  tool  work,  welding,  and  carpentry.  For  agricultural  engineering  students 
only. 

4.  Engineering  Drawing.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  only.  Mr. 
Cross. 

Use  of  drawing  instruments.  Practice  in  lettering  and  detailing.  Orthographic  and 
pictorial  methods  of  presentation. 

5.  Engineering  Drawing.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  only.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Engineering  4.    Mr.  Cross. 

A  continuation  of  Agricultural  Engineering  4. 

6.  Topography  Drawing.  3  hours.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods 
only.    Mr.  Cross. 

Free-hand  lettering  and  use  of  instruments.  Principles  of  projection,  sketching,  and 
preparation  of  topographic  maps. 

8.  Descriptive  Geometry.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  only.  Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural  Engineering  5.    Mr.  Cross. 

Representation  of  geometrical  magnitudes  by  means  of  points,  lines,  planes,  and 
solids  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

11.  Surveying.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Trigonometry. 
Mr.  Banner. 

The  use,  care,  and  adjustment  of  surveying  instruments  and  equipment.  Field  prob- 
lems in  leveling,  land  measuring,  and  topographic  surveying. 

20.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Mr. 
Cobb. 

Principles  and  methods  of  soil  and  water  conservation  with  special  emphasis  given 
to  terracing  and  gully  control.  For  BSA  students. 

60.  Farm  Power  and  Machinery.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Mr. 
Drew. 

A  general  course  in  the  operation,  care,  and  repair  of  farm  implements,  tractors,  and 
stationary  power  units  commonly  used  on  farms.  General  machine  shop   practices. 

70.    Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment.    3  hours.     Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Cross. 
A  study  of  farm  buildings  and  equipment  with  special  application  to  Georgia  con- 
ditions. 

203.  Farm  Shop.  6  hours.  Four  three-hour  laboratory  periods  only.  Pre- 
requisite:  Chemistry  24.     Mr.  Harris. 

Farm  construction  methods,  farm  carpentry,  concrete,  soldering,  babbiting,  black- 
smithing,  pipe  fitting,  and  repair  of  farm  machinery. 

204.  Agricultural  Machines  and  Power.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  En- 
gineering 60.     Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Kinard. 

Advanc/d  study  of  power  problems  in  agriculture  involving  the  application,  ef- 
ficiency./and  economy  of  rural  electrification,  machinery,  and  tractors. 

205.|/Elements  of  Refrigeration.     Two  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  White. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  refrigeration,  properties  and  applicants  of  refrigerants, 
refrigeratfOD  systems,  and  equipment  controls  and  control  systems,  types  and  appli- 
cation offinsulation,  high  and  low  temperature  load  calculations. 

206y  Principles  of  Heat  Engineering.    Two  laboratory  periods.    Mr.  White. 

The  production  and  use  of  steam,  types  of  steam  boilers,  fuel  burning  equipment 
and  controls,  distribution  systems,  characteristics  and  selection  of  systems  and  al- 
lied apparatus  and  equipment  for  food   processing   plants. 

222.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite:  Surveying.    Mr.  Banner. 

Principles  and  methods  of  soil  and  water  conservation  with  special  emphasis  given 
to  terracing  and  gully  control.  For  BSAE  students. 
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223.  Drainage  and  Irrigation.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Ban- 
ner. 

Principles  and  methods  of  farm  drainage,  irrigation,  and  the  use  of  dynamite.  For 
BSA  students. 

224.  Drainage  and  Irrigation.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Prere- 
quisite: Surveying.    Mr.  Banner. 

Principles  and  methods  of  farm  drainage,  irrigation,  and  the  use  of  dynamite.  For 
BSAE  students. 

226.  Conservation  Practices.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Prere- 
quisite: Agricultural  Engineering  20.    Mr.  Banner. 

The  planning  and  design  of  water  disposal  systems  and  the  study  of  recent  ex- 
periment station  results  as  applied  to  conservation  farming. 

250.  Mechanics.    Prerequisite:  Physics  27.    Mr.  Brew. 
The  statics  of  engineering. 

251.  Mechanics.     Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  250.     Mr.  Brew. 
The  dynamics  of  engineering. 

253.    Materials  of  Construction.     One  laboratory  period.     Prerequisite: 

Chemistry  24.     Mr.  Briftmier. 

Manufacture,  properties,  uses,  and  applications  of  materials  for  engineering  con- 
struction. 

255.  Strength  of  Materials.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  251. 
Mr.  Brew. 

Elements  of  stress  analysis,  resistance,  and  design  as  applied  to  engineering  ma- 
terials and  structures. 

256.  Hydraulics.     Prerequisite:   Calculus.     Mr.  Cobb. 

A  general  course  in  hydraulics,  including  fundamental  principles  of  hydrostatics 
and  hydrodynamics  applied  to  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  over  weirs,  through 
pipes  and  channels.  For  BSAE  students. 

257.  Applied  Hydraulics.     Mr.  Cobb. 

A  general  course  in  hydraulics.    For  BSA  students. 

261.  Farm  Machinery.  Two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Physics  27. 
Mr.  Henderson. 

Development,  designs,  and  utilization  of  farm  machinery  for  all  forms  of  farm 
power. 

262.  Farm  Motors.  Two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  270.    Mr.  Henderson. 

Principles  of  construction,  operation,  adjustment,  and  application  of  tractors,  trucks, 
and  gasoline  and  oil  engines  for  agricultural  uses. 

270.  Heat  Engineering.  Prerequisites:  Calculus  and  Physics  28.  Mr. 
Hudson. 

Fundamental  principles  of  engineering  thermodynamics,  heating,  ventilation,  and 
refrigeration. 

271.  Farm  Structures.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  253  and  255.    Mr.  Hudson. 

Design  of  farm  buildings ;  details  of  construction ;  specifications,  bills  of  materials, 
and  cost  estimates. 

272.  Farm  Sanitation  and  Water  Supply.  2  hours.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  256.    Mr.  Hudson. 

The  development,  storage,  distribution,  and  purification  of  rural  water  supplies,  and 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  farm  and  rural  wastes. 

284.  Direct  Current  Machinery.  3  hours.  One  three-hour  laboratory 
period.     Prerequisite:  Physics  329. 

A  study  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  electricity  and  their  applications  to  electric 
motors,  electric  generators,  transformers,  distribution  and  utilization,  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  use  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

286.  Alternating  Current  Machinery.  One  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  284. 

Principles  of  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  alternating  current  machines 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  use  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

288.  Rural  Electrification.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Prere- 
quisite:   Agricultural   Engineering  286.     Mr.  Kinard. 

A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  distribution  and  application  of  electricity 
to  the  farm. 
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329.    Design   of  Hydraulic   Structures.     One   laboratory   period.     Prere- 
quisites:   Agricultural   Engineering   222   and   256.    Mr.   Banner. 
The  study  and  design  of  erosion  control  structures. 

369.  Machine  Design.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites: 
Agricultural  Engineering  253,  261,  and  262.    Mr.  Henderson. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  analysis  and  design  of  agricultural  implements  and 
power  units. 

379.  Structural  Design.  3  hours.  Two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites:  Agricultural  Engineering  255  and  271.     Mr.  Hudson. 

Structural  theory  and  design  of  wood,  masonry,  concrete,  and  steel  construction. 

389.  Advanced  Rural  Electrification.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  288.    Mr.  Kinard. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  application  of  electric  power  to  farm  development  and  to 
the  processing  of  farm  products. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

601.  Agricultural  Engineering  Applications.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Engineering  203  and  Education  336,  or  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Animal 
Husbandry  382,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Harris. 

The  application  of  engineering  techniques  to  agricultural  production  and  utiliza- 
tion practices. 

602.  Advanced  Engineering  Applications.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  En- 
gineering 601.     Mr.  Harris. 

Summarization,  correlation,  economic  limitations,  and  extension  of  agricultural 
engineering  techniques  and  practices. 

804.  Special  Electrical  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 288,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Kinard. 

Formation  and  solution  of  theoretical  problems  connected  with  electrical  circuits, 
apparatus,  machines,  or  systems. 

805.  Farm  Structures.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  271  and 
272,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Hudson. 

Problems  in  farm  structures,  water  supply,  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, and  home  equipment. 

806.  Farm  Power  and  Machinery.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 261  and  262,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Henderson. 

Problems  in  design,  testing  and  determining  efficiency  of  farm  implements  and 
machines;   power   problems  in  application,  efficiency,  and  economy. 

807.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 222,  224,  and  256,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Banner. 

Studies  of  water  control  through  drainage;  the  conservation  of  soils  by  the  control 
of  soil  erosion;   land   clearing. 

808.  Agricultural  Engineering  Research.  20  hours.  Prerequisite:  B.S. 
Degree  in  Agricultural  Engineering;  offered  when  demand  warrants  by  au- 
thorized members  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Staff. 

Original  investigation  of  an  approved  problem  in  some  phase  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering, farm  power  and  machinery,  rural  electrification,  farm  structures  and  utili- 
ties, soil  and  water  conservation,  or  processing  of  farm  products. 

840.  Experimental  Engineering.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering 
286  and  Physics  329  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Briftmier  and  the  Staff. 

Organization,  planning,  and  execution  of  engineering  research.  Construction,  ad- 
justment, application,  and  use  of  measuring  instruments  and  devices. 

930.    Thesis.     5  to  50  hours. 
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THE  FACULTY 

Donald  James  Weddell,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Dean. 
Madeline  Fambrough  Stewart,  Secretary. 


George  Norman  Bishop,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Forest  Protection. 

Bishop  Franklin  Grant,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization  and 
Director  of  the  Summer  Camp. 

Lyle  Wendell  Redverse  Jackson,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Silvi- 
culture. 

Archie  Edgar  Patterson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment. 

Donald  James  Weddell,  B.S.F.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry. 

Albert  Cadwallader  Worrell,  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Mensuration. 


ASSOCIATE  FACULTY 

William  Andrew  Campbell,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest 
Pathology  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Pathologist. 

Walter  Newman  Danner,  Jr.,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Instructor  in  Forest  Surveying. 

Robert  Delayne  Dixon,  B.S.F.,  M.S.F.,  Research  Assistant  Cooperative  Pro- 
ject with  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Wilbur  Howard  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

Horace  Odin  Lund,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Instructor  in 
Forest  Entomology. 

Harold  Donald  Morris,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  In- 
structor in  Forest  Soils. 

Merle  Charles  Prunty,  Jr.,  B.S.Ed.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Charles  Alden  Rowland,  Jr.,  B.S.F.,  Research  Associate  in  Forestry  and 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  Forester. 

George  Kennedy  Stephenson,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Research  Associate  in  Forestry  and 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  Forester. 

George  Edward  Thompson,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest 
Pathology. 

Bratislav  Zak,  B.S.,  Research  Associate  in  Forest  Pathology  and  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Junior  Pathologist. 


Harmon  White  Caldwell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the   University. 
Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties. 


William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  of  Student 
Affairs. 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  C.P.A.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 
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FOREST  SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY 

The  School  of  Forestry  was  originally  established  early  in  1906  through 
the  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  who  endowed 
the  School  for  a  three-year  period.  In  recognition  of  this  gift,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  named  the  School  in  his  honor.  In  1908  the  School  became  a 
division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  System  in  June,  1935,  the  School  was  reestablished  and 
again  became  the  George  Foster  Peabody  School  of  Forestry. 

BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  FOREST  PROPERTIES 

The  School  is  ideally  located  for  it's  important  role  as  a  regional  school. 
It  is  located  close  to  two  diverse  land  areas,  different  in  soil,  in  tree  and 
other  vegetational  cover,  in  logging  methods,  and  in  the  marketing  of  forest 
products.  It  is  located  in  an  area  different  from  either  of  the  other  two 
areas,  but  still  close  enough  so  that  day  trips  to  these  areas  are  feasible 
and  may  be  made  as  needed  in  teaching  the  students. 

The  School  is  housed  in  its  own  new,  modern  building.  The  three-storied 
main  building  contains  classrooms,  general  and  research  laboratories,  a 
library  containing  15,000  volumes  and  a  reading  room  with  the  latest  forestry 
periodicals  available,  a  large  auditorium,  photographic  darkroom,  and  of- 
fices. A  large  wing,  attached  to  the  main  building,  contains  a  small  sawmill, 
edger,  a  naval  stores  gum  cleaning  plant  and  pilot  still. 

Ample  surveying,  mapping,  cruising,  and  other  forestry  equipment  is 
owned  by  the  School.  A  considerable  number  of  pieces  of  equipment  needed 
for  research  work  have  recently  been  purchased. 

The  forest  properties  owned  by  the  University  are  managed  by  the  School 
of  Forestry.  Two  of  these  are  located  on  land  adjacent  to  the  campus. 
The  Oconee  Forest,  a  typical  Piedmont  forest  area  of  120  acres,  is  used  for 
laboratory  work  in  silviculture,  mensuration,  and  utilization.  The  Denmark 
Forest  of  145  acres,  adjoining  the  Oconee  Forest,  is  used  for  experimental 
work  in  forest  plantings.  Whitehall  Forest,  located  approximately  five  miles 
from  the  campus  and  comprising  some  750  acres,  was  deeded  to  the  Univer 
sity  by  the  Resettlement  Administration.  A  series  of  planting  demonstra- 
tions has  been  established  on  this  forest,  and  an  arboretum  is  being  devel- 
oped. The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Forest 
Pathology,  has  established  a  number  of  research  plantings  on  this  area. 
The  Watson  Springs  Forest,  given  to  the  University  by  Colonel  J.  D.  Watson, 
is  located  in  Greene  County,  about  25  miles  from  Athens.  This  forest  con- 
tains some  600  acres.  The  Hardman  Memorial  Forest  of  500  acres  is  lo- 
cated 12  miles  north  of  Athens  in  Jackson  County  and  was  deeded  to  the 
University  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Governor  Hardman.  Problems  in  plant- 
ing and  in  the  study  of  species  not  commonly  planted  are  being  carried 
out  on  this  forest. 

COOPERATING  AGENCIES 

A  field  station  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  maintained  at  the  School  of  Forestry.  The 
staff  members  of  this  division  are  working  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
possible  cures  for  various  tree  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  this  section 
of  the  country. 

A  branch  station  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  is  located 
at  the  School  of  Forestry  and  works  in  cooperation  with  the  School.  This 
station,  designated  as  the  Southern  Piedmont  Branch,  is  studying  various 
silvicultural,  management,  and  economic  forestry  problems  pertaining  to 
the  Piedmont  region  of  the  South.  Several  technically  trained  foresters 
are  working  on  these  problems. 
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FIELD  WORK  IN  FORESTRY 

Field  work  is  a  very  important  phase  of  a  well-rounded  forestry  education. 
In  addition  to  field  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  various  courses 
taught  at  the  University,  several  field  trips  to  other  sections  of  the  state 
are  required.  Also  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of  work  a  camp  is 
held  during  the  summer  quarter  following  the  sophomore  year. 

DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

The  School  of  Forestry  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 
and,  through  the  Graduate  School,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Forestry. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Forestry  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  freshman  year,  or  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Because  the  courses  are  highly  specialized  students  entering  as  juniors  have 
difficulty  completing  degree  requirements  in  less  than  three  additional  years. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  relative  to  scholarship, 
the  following  requirement  must  be  met  by  all  Forestry  students: 

"Any  student  registered  in  the  junior  and  senior  class  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  who,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  does  not  have  a  weighted  average 
of  70  or  more  in  all  work  taken  since  entering  the  School  of  Forestry,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  in  the  School  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  forestry  faculty.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only 
in  exceptional  cases." 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Certain  courses  require  breakage  deposits  varying  from  $10  to  $25  per 
year.    The  amount  necessary  for  books  will  vary  from  $15  to  $30  per  year. 

A  camp  fee  of  $10  and  a  breakage  deposit  of  $5  are  required  for  the 
summer  camp.  Field  trips  will  form  a  part  of  certain  courses  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  the  expenses  of  these  trips,  usually  about  $20,  must 
be  borne  by  the  student. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Xi  Sigma  Pi,  the  national  honorary  forestry  fraternity,  has  an  active 
chapter  in  the  School  of  Forestry.  The  purpose  of  this  fraternity  is  to  honor 
those  students  who  do  outstanding  scholastic  work,  to  promote  fraternal 
relations  among  earnest  workers,  and  to  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  pro- 
fession of  forestry. 

Alpha  Zeta,  a  national  honorary  fraternity  in  agricultural  and  allied  fields, 
is  open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

The  Forestry  Club,  open  to  all  students  in  the  School,  sponsors  biweekly 
programs  of  special  interest  to  the  student  body.  The  club  also  sponsors  the 
annual  field  day,  the  senior  banquet,  and  the  Cypress  Knee,  the  Forestry 
School's  annual  publication. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  Earl  Jenkins  Memorial  Award  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  junior 
class  in  Forestry  who  excels  in  scholarship,  character,  and  interest  in  the 
forestry  ideals.  This  award  honors  the  memory  of  Earl  Jenkins,  class  of 
1942,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  World  War  II,  and  is  given  by  his  sister. 

The  Xi  Sigma  Pi-Forestry  Club  Award,  amounting  to  $10,  is  given  to 
the  outstanding  freshman. 

The  Dupree  Barrett  Loan  Fund,  given  in  memory  of  Dupree  Barrett, 
for  many  years  Extension  Forester  in  Georgia,  is  open  to  junior  or  senior 
students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  total  of  205  hours,  in  addition  to  Military  Science  and  Physical  Science, 
are  required  for  graduation. 

REQUIRED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 


Feeshman  Yeae 

Hours 

English  2  a-b-c  9 

Math  101  a-b-c   (Algebra  and 

Trigonometry)    9 

Geography  121  5 

Ag.  Engineering  6 

(Topographic  Drawing)  3 

Political  Science  1 5 

Botany  21-22    (General  Botany) 10 

Physics  20  5 

Forestry  20   (Introductory 

Forestry)    1 1 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  __ 0 


Sophomore  Yeae 

Hours 
Plant  Pathology  354   (Forest 

Pathology)   5 

Chemistry  21-24  (Inorganic)  _ 10 

Forestry  83    (Dendrology)   3 

Forestry  84  (Dendrology)  3 

Botany  380  (Plant  Physiology) 5 

Agronomy  7  (Forest  Soils)  5 

Ag.  Engineering  11   (Surveying) 5 

Botany  375  (Ecology)  5 

Economics  5x    (Economics)    5 

Forestry  108  (Protection)  _ 3 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  0 


52 
Summer  Camp 

Forestry  30  (Summer  Camp)   


54 


Hours 
_  15 


Jitnioe  Yeae 


Hours 


Zoology    375   (Forest  Insects)   _ _ 5 

Forestry  340-341   (Mensuration)   6 

Forestry  356   (Silvics)   3 

Forestry  357   (Practice  of  Silviculture) 5 

Forestry  358   (Reforestation  Practices)   3 


Forestry  359   (Regional  Silviculture) 

Forestry  390   (Forest  Finance)   

Forestry  391  (Forest  Economics)  

Forestry  371   (Forest  Products)   

Forestry  370  (Wood  Anatomy)   

Electives   


Senioe  Yeae 


_  3 

_  3 

-  3 

...  3 

-  3 
_  10 

47 
Hours 


Forestry  377   (Logging)     „ 
Forestry  378   (Lumbering) 


Forestry  320   (Forest  Range  Management)  

Forestry  411-12-13    (Forest  Management) 

Forestry  310   (Informational  Methods  in  Forestry)  ..  3 


....  3 
__  3 
3 

.....  12 


Forestry  405   (Naval  Stores) 
Forestry  404   (Forest  Improvements)   . 

Forestry  410   (Forest  Policy) 

Forestry  406  (Utilization  Field  Trip)  

Forestry  442   (Mensuration)     „ 

Electives   


47 
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COURSES  OFFERED  IN  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
(Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  classes  meet  in  the  Forestry  Building) 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which 
the  registration  is  not  sufficient  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed  should 
sufficient  demand  arise  and  teaching  facilities  and  personnel  be  available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  five  hours  a  week  and 
carry  five  hours  credit. 

2.    Farm  Forestry.     3  hours.     Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Weddell. 
A  general  course  for  agricultural  and  vocational  agricultural  students  dealing  with 
forestry  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 

20.    Introductory  Forestry.    1  hour.    Mr.  Weddell. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  forestry  student  with  the  field 
of  forestry. 

30.  Summer  Camp.  15  hours.  The  summer  quarter  following  the  sopho- 
more year.  Eight  hours  a  day.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  11 
and  Forestry  83-84.     The  Camp  Staff. 

Field  practice  in  general  forestry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  surveying,  mensu- 
ration, and  type  mapping. 

83.  Regional  Dendrology.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Prerequisites:   Botany  21-22.    Mr.  Bishop. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  more  important  forest  trees  of  the  hardwood  group 
(Angiosperms),  with  particular  reference  to  their  identification,  distribution,  and 
silvical  requirements. 

84.  Regional  Dendrology.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.    Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22.    Mr.  Bishop. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  more  important  forest  trees  of  the  coniferous  group 
(Gymnosperms)  with  particular  reference  to  their  identification,  distribution,  and 
silvical  requirements. 

108.    Forest  Fire  Protection.     3  hours.     Mr.  Bishop. 
Control  and  use  of  fire  in  the  forest. 

310.  Informational  Methods  in  Forestry.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  For- 
estry 108  and  Forestry  359.     Mr.  Bishop. 

The  various  means  and  procedures  for  disseminating  technical  and  non-technical 
forestry  information  to  the  public. 

320.  Forest  Range  Management.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  22.  Mr. 
Jackson. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  forest  range  management  involving  the  use  of  forest 
forage  as  a  resource;  the  improvement  of  forest  range;  study  of  forest  range  plants. 

340.  Forest  Mensuration.  3  hours.  Three  2-hour  laboratory-lecture 
periods.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101c.     Mr.  Worrell. 

The  use  of  various  instruments  in  forest  measurements;  the  principles  and  practice 
of  determining  the  volume  of  products  of  the  forest  in  the  stand,  in  the  tree,  in  the 
log,  and  in  the  finished  form  ;  principles  of  graphic  presentation. 

341.  Forest  Mensuration.  3  hours.  Three  2-hour  laboratory-lecture 
periods.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  340.     Mr.  Worrell. 

Log  rules  and  scaling;  growth  of  trees  and  stands;  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  volume,  growth  and  yield  tables ;  growth  prediction  of  trees  and  stands. 

356.  Silvics.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Botany  21-22  and  Forestry  83-84. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Fundamental  principles  of  forest  physiology  and  ecology;  the  effects  of  various 
factors  of  site  upon  the  characteristics,  growth  and  development  of  trees  and  stands; 
forest  classification. 

357.  Practice  of  Silviculture.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  356.     Mr.  Jackson. 

Cultural  treatment  of  the  forest  including  intermediate  cuttings,  methods  of  se- 
curing natural  reproduction,  and  planting. 

358.  Reforestation  Practices.  3  hours.  One  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods.     Mr.  Jackson. 

Nursery  management;  collection,  extraction,  testing,  and  storage  of  seed;  planting 
methods. 
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359.  Regional  Silvicultube.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  356,  357. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

The  application  of  silvicultural  methods  in  the  various  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

370.  Wood  Anatomy.  3  hours.  Three  laboratories.  Prerequisites:  Forestry 
83-84.    Mr.  Grant. 

Macroscopie  and  microscopic  identification  of  the  more  important  woods  of  the 
United  States. 

371.  Timber  Products.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  370.    Mr.  Grant. 
The  preparation,   manufacture,   and   use   of   tree   products   other   than   lumber. 

377.  Logging.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  370.    Mr.  Grant. 
Principles  and  practices  by  regions,  used  in  logging  in  the  United  States.  A  number 

of  field  trips  will  be  required. 

378.  Lumbering.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:    Forestry  370.     Mr.  Grant. 
Sawmill  equipment,  methods  of  manufacture,  costs. 

385.    Game  Management.     3  hours.    Mr.  Worrell. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  game  management  and  game  management  policy  and 
administration;  the  relation  of  game  management  to  forestry  and  forest  management. 
Open  to  any  student  in  the  University. 

390.  Forest  Finance.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Economics  5x  and  Math- 
ematics 101c.     Mr.  Patterson. 

The  financial  aspects  of  forestry  as  a  business  enterprise;  methods  of  determining 
the  value  of  forest  property;  the  rate  earned  by  forest  properties;  the  appraisal  of 
stumpage  values;  the  appraisal  of  damage;  the  taxation  of  forest  lands. 

391.  Forest  Economics.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Economics  5x.  Mr.  Wor- 
rell. 

The  forest  as  a  natural  resource,  its  extent  and  use;  consumption  trends  in  forest 
products  in  time  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war;  the  marketing  of  forest  products; 
land  use  planning  as  applied  to  forest  lands;  the  economic  importance  of  forestry  to 
the  South. 

403.  Dry  Kilning  and  Wood  Preservation.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forest- 
ry 371.     Mr.  Grant. 

The  air  drying,  kiln  drying,  and  preservative  treatment  of  timber. 

404.  Forest  Improvements.     3  hours.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  108. 

The  construction  of  forest  improvements  on  a  forest  property  and  the  admini- 
stration of  forest  properties. 

405.  Naval  Stores  Practice.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  357  and 
370.     Mr.  Bishop. 

Factors  affecting  the  production  of  naval  stores ;  the  management  of  forests  for 
naval  stores  production;  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  naval  stores  products. 

406.  Utilization  Field  Trip.  3  hours.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  Fores- 
try 371,  377,  378,  405.     Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bishop. 

A  study  of  the  forest  industries  in  Georgia  and  surrounding  states.  A  written  re- 
port will  be  required. 

410.  Forest  Policy.     3  hours.    Mr.  Weddell. 

The  development  of  forest  policies  and  activities  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. Open  only  to  forestry  students. 

411.  Forest  Management.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  341  and  357. 
Mr.  Patterson. 

The  organization  of  forests  for  management. 

412.  Forest  Management.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  411.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. 

The  regulation  of  the  cut  of  forests  for  sustained  yield;  the  development  of  forest 
working  plans. 

413.  Forest  Management  Field  Work.  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry 
411.     Mr.  Patterson. 

The  preparation  of  a  working  plan  for  a  forest  property. 

420.    Forestry  Problems.     The  Staff. 

Class  or  individual  Instruction  and  guidance.  Assigned  or  selected  problems  in 
the  field   of  forestry.    A    complete    report    of   work    required. 
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442.  Forest  Mensuration.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  341.  Mr.  Wor- 
rell. 

Advanced  forest  mensuration ;  determination  of  standards  for  the  collection  of  forest 
data. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801-802.  Advanced  Silviculture.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  83, 
84,  359.     Mr.  Jackson  or  Mr.  Weddell. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  silvics  and  silvicultural 
management.  A  specialized  problem  must  be  worked  out  during  the  year  and  a  written 
report  submitted  upon  completion  of  the  work. 

803-804.  Advanced  Silviculture.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  802. 
Mr.  Jackson  or  Mr.  Weddell. 

A  continuation  of  Forestry  801-802,  embodying  comprehensive  research  in  the  field 
of  silviculture.  The  courses  801-802-803-804  form  a  sequence,  and  a  thesis  must  be 
submitted  upon  completion  of  the  work. 

811-812.  Advanced  Dendrology.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  83,  84, 
359.     Mr.  Bishop. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  taxonomy,  range,  and  habitats  of  trees.  The  collection  and 
mounting  of  herbarium  specimens  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

821-822.  Advanced  Utilization.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  371, 
377  and  405,  or  equivalent.     Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bishop. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  production,  manufac- 
ture, and  use  of  forest  products,  including  naval  stores. 

823-824.   Advanced    Utilization.      10   hours.      Prerequisite:    Forestry    822. 
Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bishop. 
A  continuation  of  Forestry  821-822. 

831-832.  Advanced  Forest  Management.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry 
341  and  412.     Mr.  Patterson. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  organization  of  forests;  their  regulation  for 
sustained  yield;  and  various  mensurational  and  economic  problems  common  to  forest 
management. 

833-834.    Advanced  Forest  Management.    10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Forestry 
831-832.     Mr.  Patterson. 
A  continuation  of  Forestry  831-832. 

845-846.  Advanced  Forest  Economics.  10  hours.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
5x,  Forestry  391  and  412.     Mr.  Worrell. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  extent  and  use  of  forests;  consumption 
trends ;  and  marketing  of  forest  products. 
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Teacher  in  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Lynn  Shufelt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Member  of 
the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

Jules  Verne  Sikes,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Florence  Simpson,  A.B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Mathematics  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Stanton  James  Singleton,  A.B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Ernest  Bethleham  Smith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for 
Men,  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
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Jennie  Belle  Smith,  B.M.,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Richard  Hallum  Smith,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Distributive  Education. 

Mary  Ella  Lunday  Soule,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
for  Women. 

Margaret  Stanion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Katheryxe  Stephenson,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  Elementary  Education  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Lura  Belle  Strong,  A.B.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Wippert  A.  Stumpf,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Research 
Associate,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Field  Services. 

Rachel  Sibley  Sutton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Frances  Jolley  Syfan,  B.S.H.E.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  Home  Economics  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Richard  William  Tews,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education. 

Mary  Leath  Thomas,  B.S.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Member  of  the  Staff,  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service. 

Mary  Jane  Tingle,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic  Teacher 
in  English  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Asia  Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Home  Economics. 

Ralph  Harmon  Tolbert,  A.B.,  B.S.A.,  M.S.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Forrest  Grady  Towns,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

John  Taylor  Wheeler,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Ola  Nicholson  Whetten,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Temporary  Instructor  in  Education 
and  Librarian  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Anna  Hinson  Williams,  B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  Science  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

Joseph  Anderson  Williams,  A.B.Ed.,  M.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  and  Research  Associate,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Field  Services. 

Nell  Rose  Winn,  B.S.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Marguerite  Harrison  Witiikow,  B.S.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Critic 
Teacher  in  English  in  the  Demonstration  School. 


Harmon  White  Caldwell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Ai.yix   Blocksom    BlSCOE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties. 


William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  of  student 
Affairs. 

JAMES  RALPH  THAXTON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  C.P.A.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 
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PEABODY  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  George  Peabody  College  of  Education  began  in  1903  when  Chancellor 
Walter  B.  Hill  organized  the  new  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
Dr.  Thomas  Jackson  Woofter  was  made  head  of  the  department.  In  1911 
the  Peabody  Board  submitted  the  following  contract  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly: 

"In  consideration  of  a  grant  of  $40,000  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  the  Pea- 
body School  of  Education  in  The  University  of  Georgia,  The  University  of 
Georgia  hereby  agrees  to  maintain  sufficiently  and  to  set  apart  annually 
not  less  than  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  this  School  of  Education,  this 
sum  to  be  a  perpetual  annuity." 

Thus  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  became  the  Peabody 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  head  of  the  department,  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  dean  of  the  new  school  and  served  in  this  capacity  for 
twenty  years. 

In  1931  the  Peabody  School  of  Education  of  the  University,  the  Georgia 
State  Teachers  College,  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Vocational  Education 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Departments  of  Physical  Education 
for  Men  and  Women  were  combined.  The  Peabody  College  of  Education  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  it  provides  and  administers  all  professional  courses  designed  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  all  other  educational  workers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  the  student  in  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
he  wishes  to  teach,  to  develop  a  professional  attitude  toward  education,  and 
to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  special  methods  in  teaching  and  supervision. 

The  effort  of  the  College  is  to  bring  into  proper  adjustment  within  the 
limits  of  the  four-year  courses  the  academic  training,  the  theoretical  pro- 
fessional training,  and  the  practical  professional  training  necessary  for 
effective  teaching. 

The  College  is  a  professional  school  and  ranks  as  such  with  the  other 
professional  schools  of  the  University. 

The  organization  of  the  Peabody  College  of  Education  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Research,  Service,  and  the  Dem- 
onstration School. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Students  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  major  in  language 
and  literature  are  eligible  to  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Students  pur- 
suing a  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
are  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi.  A  chapter  of  this  national  organization  was  established 
at  the  University  in  1929.  Membership  is  based  upon  high  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  field  of  educational  leader- 
ship. 

AREAS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  College  offers  instruction  in  the  following  areas:  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Curriculum,  Educational  Psychology,  Research  and  Measure- 
ments, Supervision  of  Teaching,  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Health  and  Physical  Education,  Industrial  Arts  Education,  Agricultural 
Education,  Home  Economics  Education,  Secretarial  and  Distributive  Edu- 
cation, Art  Education,  Music  Education,  and  Library  Science. 
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DEGREES 

The  College  offers  the  following  degrees:  (a)  Undergraduate  degree: 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education;  (b)  Graduate  degrees:  Master  of  Science 
in  Education,  Master  of  Education,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

CURRICULA 

In  providing  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  other  educational 
workers  the  needs  of  the  following  types  of  workers  are  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for.  Each  curriculum  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  individual  students. 

Undergraduate  Division 

The  undergraduate  division  provides  for  the  following  types  of  teachers: 
(1)  Agriculture,  (2)  Public  School  Art,  (3)  Elementary  School,  (4)  Second- 
ary School,  (5)  Home  Economics,  (6)  Public  School  Music,  (7)  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  (8)  Industrial  Arts,  (9)  Teacher-librarians,  and  (10) 
Secretarial  and  Distributive  Education. 

Graduate  Division 

The  Graduate  Division  provides  for  the  following:  (1)  Elementary  School 
Teachers,  (2)  Elementary  School  Principals,  (3)  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
(4)  Secondary  School  Principals,  (5)  School  Superintendents,  (6)  Counselors, 
(7)  School  Psychologists,  (8)  Supervisors,  (9)  Teachers  in  special  fields 
such  as  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Industrial  Arts,  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  Secretarial  and  Distributive  Education. 

Graduate  work  in  education  is  distinctly  professional  in  character  and  is 
under  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  general  supervision,  special  direction  in  the  graduate  field  of 
education  is  provided  by  the  College  of  Education.  A  wide  range  of 
graduate  courses  especially  designed  for  those  specializing  in  the  higher 
levels  of  education  is  offered.  One  or  more  faculty  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  staff  of  the  College  to  act  as  advisers  in  arranging  and 
directing  the  student's  program. 

The  student  in  cooperation  with  his  advisers  will  set  up  his  graduate 
program.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  four  undergraduate  courses  in  edu- 
cation is  a  prerequisite  of  any  course  in  education  for  graduate  credit. 

Graduate  students  in  education  may  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Education,  Master  of  Education,  Doctor  of  Education,  or  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION  LEADING  TO 

MASTER'S  DEGREES 

Graduate  students  in  education  may  qualify  for  either  of  two  degrees  at 
the  master's  level,  depending  on  their  vocational  objectives.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  is  designed  for  students  whose  vocations 
require  training  in  research  procedures.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion is  designed  for  students  whose  vocational  objectives  do  not  presuppose 
rigorous  training  in  research  procedures  but  rather  a  broad  background 
of  professional  training.  With  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  and  of  his  Advisory  Committee  the  student  beginning 
his  graduate  program  in  the  College  of  Education  should  elect  by  the  end 
of  his  first  quarter  the  degree  for  which  he  expects  to  become  a  candidate. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion is  an  approved  program  (including  a  major  of  four  courses  and  two 
minors  of  two  courses  each),  residence  to  the  extent  of  one  academic  year 
(which  may  in  some  instances  be  satisfied  by  a  minimum  of  thirty  weeks 
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in  residence),  and  a  thesis  based  upon  original  source  material.  At  least 
one  minor  must  be  taken  in  a  field  other  than  education.  Candidates  for 
this  degree  must  have  Education  816,  Methods  and  Applications  of  Educa- 
tional Research. 

Master  of  Education 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  an 
approved  program,  including  eleven  courses  (fifty-five  quarter  hours)  and 
a  residence  requirement  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  minimum 
of  thirty-six  weeks.  At  least  three  of  the  courses  in  the  student's  program 
must  be  in  fields  other  than  education.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must 
complete  for  credit  the  two  following  courses:  Education  826,  Critique  of 
Educational  Literature;  and  Education  921,  Laboratory  in  Applied  Educa- 
tion.  No  thesis  is  required  for  this  degree. 

Doctoral  Degrees 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  System  in  1937  authorized  the 
granting  of  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  a  major  in  education  and 
the   Doctor  of  Education  degree,   beginning   September,   1938. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  University  has  established  this  degree  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
properly  qualified  students  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  research  and  other 
scholarly  activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  programs  for  the 
master's  degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  advanced  graduate  work 
can  be  provided  in  only  a  limited  number  of  fields.  Other  fields  will  be 
added  as  improvement  in  personnel  and  facilities  seem  to  justify  it. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  any  definite 
amount  of  work  prescribed  in  advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of 
proficiency  in  research,  breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attain- 
ment must  be  demonstrated  through  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  disser- 
tation based  upon  independent  research  and  through  the  satisfactory  passing 
of  such  written  and  oral  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Graduate  Study.  A  student  will  be  permitted 
to  register  for  advanced  graduate  courses  or  undertake  research,  provided 
the  Graduate  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment 
and  promise  and  provided  the  desired  courses  can  be  adequately  given  or 
the  research  adequately  supported  and  directed.  No  course  taken  or  other 
work  done  will  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  until 
the  applicant  has  been  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  for  that  degree. 

Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  signifies  his  desire  to  work  toward 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  to  act  as  his  advisers  for  the  period  of  his  study. 

The  members  of  this  committee  will  assist  him  in  outlining  his  program,  in 
choosing  a  subject  for  his  dissertation,  and  in  all  other  matters  connected 
with  his  studies.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  be  his  major  pro- 
fessor. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  (1)  approval  by  the  Graduate 
Faculty  of  his  background  training  as  represented  by  official  transcripts 
and  other  evidence;  (2)  certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that 
all  prerequisite  and  supporting  courses  for  the  major  and  minors  have  been 
completed,  all  required  preliminary  examinations  have  been  passed,  foreign 
language  requirements  have  been  met,  and  the  student  has  demonstrated 
scholarship  of  a  high  character,  independence  of  thought  and  ability  in  pro- 
ductive work;  and  (3)  the  presentation  of  a  program  of  study  and  research 
which  has  the  approval  of  his  Advisory  Committee,  his  major  department 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  be  upon 
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formal  application  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than 
one  academic  year  before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  above  the  rank  of 
instructor  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  University. 

Residence.  The  program  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  will  require 
not  less  than  three  years  of  full-time  study  for  its  completion.  If  the  stu- 
dent holds  an  assistantship  or  has  other  duties,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  program  for  the  degree  will  be  increased. 

This  degree  cannot  be  secured  by  summer  work  alone.  At  least  three 
consecutive  quarters  of  full-time  study  must  be  spent  in  residence  in  Athens 
during  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  program. 

Major  and  Minors.  The  program  of  the  candidate  should  be  submitted 
during  the  first  year  of  work  and  must  include  a  major  and  one  or  two 
minors  and  an  approved  subject  for  dissertation.  This  program  will  require 
for  its  satisfactory  completion  at  least  three  years  of  full-time  study.  All 
course  work  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  eighteen  quarters. 

Up  to  the  present,  students  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  only  in  the  field  of  education  and  in  history  and  English  (a  com- 
bination dealing  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  South).  The  De- 
partments of  the  Biological  Sciences  and  Chemistry  have  been  authorized 
to  accept  candidates  for  the  degree  as  soon  as  members  of  the  staff  in  these 
fields  are  agreed  that  the  conditions  essential  to  a  high  quality  of  advanced 
graduate  work  in  these  fields  have  been  met.  The  student  who  contemplates 
coming  here  for  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  should  confer  with  the 
prospective  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  advance. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of  a  formal  prelim- 
inary examination  is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to  candidacy. 

Foreign  Languages.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  be 
required  of  each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  This  re- 
quirement must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  formal  candi- 
dacy for  the  degree. 

Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a  disserta- 
tion, or  thesis,  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  field  of  study. 

Doctor  of  Education 

Requirements.  In  general,  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  some  modification  of  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement may  be  allowed  where  conditions  seem  to  justify  it.  Any  such 
modification  must  have  the  specific  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty.  The  Graduate  Faculty  may,  in  individual  cases,  also 
make  such  modification  of  the  residence  requirement  as  seems  necessary 
to  meet  the  need  for  approved  field  work. 

The  dissertation  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  will  em- 
phasize the  intelligent  application  of  research  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem  connected  with  educational  practice,  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  requirement  for  the  degree.  It  is  intended  to  show  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  based  upon  source 
materials  growing  out  of  practical  educational  problems  in  his  field.  The 
subject  chosen  must  be  definite  and  of  limited  range,  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation must  be  formulated  with  exactness,  the  sources  that  are  em- 
ployed must  be  properly  evaluated,  and  the  conclusions  must  be  well-sup- 
ported. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  have  the  personal  qualities  necessary  for 
success  in  their  profession,  must  have  had  a  broad  background  of  training, 
and  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  In  the  teach- 
ing profession.  A  candidate  who  is  securing  training  for  administration 
should   include   a   minor   in   the   social   sciences;    one   who   is   training   for 
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Freshman 

Hours 

English  2  a-b-c 9 

Speech  8  5 

Political  Science  1  5 

Human  Biology  1-2  10 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly 5 

Education  101  a-b-c  9 

Physical  Science  1,  2,  or 

Geography  121  5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

History  110  a-b-c  9 

English   22  a-b-c   __ 9 

Social  Science  4  _ 5 

Psychology  1  5 

Art  17  3 

Music  43  3 

Industrial  Arts  Education   134, 

135    _ 6 

Economics  5x 5 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 
Elective  _.  3 


53  53 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements* 

Hours 

Education  304,  335.4,  336.4 _ 15 

Education  346.4,  347.4,  348.4  . 15 

Education  349   5 

Sociology  431  _ 5 

Health  Education  307,  344  .10 

Home  Economics  304  5 

Geography  310  5 

Approved  Electives  30 


90 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  FOR  GENERAL  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

In  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  devoted  chiefly  to  general  education.  The  program,  which  includes 
English,  social  science,  mathematics,  physical  and  biological  sciences,  music, 
art,  and  physical  education,  is  required  of  all  persons  planning  to  teach  in 
high  school.  The  junior  and  senior  years  consist  of  a  group  of  required 
courses  in  education  and  an  approved  program  in  one  or  two  teaching  fields. 


Freshman 

Hours 

English  2  a-b-c  _  9 

Speech  8 5 

Political  Science  1 _  5 

Human  Biology  1-2 10 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly 5 

Education  101  a-b-c 9 

Physical  Science  1,  2,  or  Geography 

121    5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

History   110  a-b-c —  9 

English  22  a-b-c  9 

Social  Science  4  _  5 

Psychology  1  - -  5 

Art  17 -----  3 

Music  43 - 3 

Industrial  Arts  Education  134, 

135    6 

Economics  5x — —  5 

Military  Science  2 5 

Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 
Elective — ~  3 


53 


53 


•  Education  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
but  must  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed.  Education  303  will  be  required 
of  all  transfer  students  who  have  not  had  Education  101  a-b-c. 
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Juniob  and  Senior  Requirements* 


Education  304,  335.5,  336.5 

Education  346.5,  347.5,  348.5  

Education  349.5  __ 

Teaching  major  (See  suggested  programs) 
Teaching  minor  (See  suggested  programs) 
Electives  


Hours 

15 

15 

5 

30 

20 


90 


RECOMMENDED  COURSES  IN  TEACHING  FIELDS  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


The  program  in  the  teaching  field  may  be  divided  into  a  major  of  at  least 
30  hours  and  a  minor  of  at  least  20  hours,  or  50  hours  may  be  concentrated 
in  one  broad  field.  The  courses  in  the  major  and  minor  teaching  fields  must 
be  planned  with  the  student's  adviser.  In  general,  course  selections  should 
be  made  from  the  following  programs. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

(Minimum  of  30  hours  for  a  major  or  20  hours  for  a  minor) 

Hours 
History  : 

History  310,  History  of  the  Far  East 5 

History  330,  Europe  Since  1914  5 

History  458,  History  of  American  Diplomacy  5 

Political  Science: 

Political  Science  368,  County  and  Municipal  Government 5 

Political  Science  406,  State  Government  5 

Political  Science  410,  American  Political  Parties - 5 

Sociology  : 

Sociology  360,  Contemporary  Social  Problems   5 

Sociology  431,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology  5 

Sociology  461,  The  Family  5 

Economics: 

Economics  386,  Labor  Problems  __ _  5 

Economics  455,  Contemporary  Economic  Problems 5 

Economics  466,  Economics  of  Consumption  __ 5 

Geography: 

Geography  310,  Conservation  of  National  Resources  5 

Geography  341,  Problems  in  Political  Geography 5 

Geography  358,  Economic  Geography 5 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

(Minimum  of  30  hours  for  a  major  or  20  hours  for  a  minor) 

Hours 
English: 

English  305,  Lyric  Poetry 5 

English  343,  Contemporary  Drama _ 5 

English  360,,  a-b-c,  Advanced  Composition  and  Creative  Writing 9 

English  380,  The  Modern  Novel  _ 5 

English  420,  American  Literature  to  1865  5 

English  422,  American  Literature  after  1865  5 

*  Education  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  time  durinp  the  Junior  or  senior  years, 
but  must  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed.  Education  303  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  transfer  students  who  have  not  had  Education  101  a-b-c. 
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Speech: 

Speech  309,  English  Phonetics  5 

Speech  310,  Speech  Correction  _ 5 

Speech  386,  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  __  5 

Speech  396,  Dramatic  Interpretation _ & 

Journalism  : 
Journalism  366,  Journalism  in  Secondary  School  & 

MATHEMATICS  TEACHERS 

(Minimum  of  30  hours  for  a  major  or  20  hours  for  a  minor) 

Hours 
Mathematics  : 

Mathematics  101  a-b-c,  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 9 

Mathematics  102,  Mathematics  of  Finance  Z 

Mathematics  110,  Analytic  Geometry  5 

Mathematics  354,  Calculus    5 

Mathematics  356,  Statistics    _ „ 5 

Mathematics  412,  College  Geometry _ 5 

Business  Administration  : 
Business  Administration  6x-y,  Principles  of  Accounting 10 

TEACHERS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES* 
(Minimum  of  30  hours  for  a  major  or  20  hours  for  a  minor) 

Hours 
French: 
French  101-102,  Elementary  French  (Not  required  if  student  has 

had  2  years  of  high-school  French)  10 

French  103,  Intermediate  French  5 

French  104,  French  Grammar  Composition  and  Literature  5 

French  106,  Intermediate  French  Conversation  5 

French  201,  202,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature 10 

French  357,  French  Phonetics  5 

French  456,  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition  5 

French  462,  Survey  of  French  Literature  from  Middle  of  the  19th 

Century  to  Present - 5 

Spanish  : 
Spanish  101-102,  Elementary  Spanish  (Not  required  if  student  has 

had  2  years  of  high  school  Spanish)  10 

Spanish  103,  Intermediate  Spanish  „ 5 

Spanish  104,  Spanish  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature 5 

Spanish  106,  Spanish  Conversation  __ 5 

Spanish  201-202,  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature  10 

Spanish  306,  Technical  and  Industrial  Spanish  5 

Spanish  420,  Modern  Spanish  Novel  __ 5 

Spanish  426,  Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition 5 

Latin  : 

Latin  101-102,  Elementary   Latin   _ _ _. 10 

Latin  103,  Intermediate  Latin  5 

Latin  104,  Readings  in  Latin  „ _ 5 

Latin  105,  Terence  or  Livy 5 

Latin  106,  Horace    _ —  5 


*  Upon  recommendation  of  a  student's  adviser  and  with  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  language  teachers  may  substitute  15  hours  of  an  approved 
program  in  foreign  language  for  15  hours  of  junior  division  courses. 
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SCIENCE  TEACHERS* 

(Minimum  of  50  hours  for  a  major) 

Hours 
Botany  : 

Botany  21-22,  Elementary  Botany 10 

Botany  305,  Field  Botany 5 

Chemistry: 

Chemistry  21-22,  Inorganic  Chemistry 10 

Chemistry  340 a-b,   (346)    Organic  Chemistry 10(5) 

Physical  Science  Suevey: 

Physical  Science  1-2,  Physical  Science  Surveys 10 

Physics: 

Physics    26,  General  Physics — Heat,  Sound,  Light 5 

Physics     27,  General  Physics — Mechanics  5 

Physics  329,  General  Physics — Electricity  and  Modern  Physics 5 

Physics  370,  Principles  of  Photography  5 

Physics  380,  Electronics    5 

Zoology : 

Zoology  25-26,  General  Zoology  10 

Zoology  373,  Entomology 5 

Zoology  381,  Ornithology 5 

Bacteriology  : 

Eacteriology  350,  Introductory  Bacteriology 5 

Geography  : 

Geography  375,  Meteorology 5 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS** 
(Minimum  of  20  hours  for  a  minor) 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Program  for  Women 

Hours 
Health  and  Physical  Education  344   (Required),  Problems  in 

Health  Education  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education  307,  Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education  352  a-b-c,  Team  Sports  for  Women 9 

Health  and  Physical  Education  353  a-b-c,  Physical  Education 

Activities  for  Women ^ 9 

Health  and  Physical  Education  357-358,  Intermediate  and 

Advanced  Dance  Composition  ___ 6 

Health  and  Physical  Education  384,  Interpretation  of  Recreation 3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  385,  Problems  in  Rural  Recreation  3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  386,  Camping  Leadership 3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  387,  Community  Recreation  3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  311,  Folk  Dancing  — 3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  315,  Aquatics 3 


♦Upon  recommendation  Of  a  student's  adviser  and  with  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  science  teachers  may  substitute  15  hours  of  an  approved 
science  program  for  junior  division  courses. 

**  Those  teachers  who  want  a  major  in  health  and  physical  education  should  lee 
the  special  program  for  teachers  <>f  health  and  physical  education. 
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Health  and  Physical  Education  Program  for  Men 
(Minimum  of  20  hours  for  a  minor) 

Health  and  Physical  Education  344   (Required),  Problems  in 

Health  Education  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education  40  a-b-c,  Skill  Techniques  9 

Health  and  Physical  Education  380,  Theory  and  Coaching  Methods 

in  Football  and  Basketball  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education  381,  Theory  and  Practice  in 

Minor  Sports  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education  382,  Theory  and  Coaching  Methods 

in  Baseball,  Track,  and  Field  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education  384,  Interpretation  of  Recreation  3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  385,  Problems  in  Rural  Recreation  3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  386,  Camping  Leadership  3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  387,  Community  Recreation  3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  311,  Folk  Dancing  3 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

(Minimum  of  30  hours  for  a  major) 

Hours 

Library  Service  301 _ _ 5 

Library  Service  302 _ 5 

Library  Service  303 5 

Library  Service  304 5 

Library  Service  305  5 

Library  Service  306  5 


TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART* 

(Minimum  of  25  hours  for  a  minor) 

Industrial  Arts  20  or  328  5 

Industrial  Arts  22  or  325  5 

Industrial  Arts  150 5 

Industrial  Arts  330  .' 5 

Industrial  Arts  550 _ —  5 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

EDUCATION  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


Freshman 

Hours 

English   2  a-b-c _ 9 

Speech  8  5 

Political  Science  1 _  5 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly 5 

Education  101  a-b-c  9 

Industrial  Arts  20 _.  5 

Psychology  1  5 

Physical  Science  1-2  or 

Geography  121  _  5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Sophomore 


Hours 
English  22  a-b-c 9 

ZI  3 


History  110  a-b-c  

Art  17 

Music  43  3 

Industrial  Arts  22  5 

Industrial  Arts  150  5 

Social  Science  4  5 

Military  Science  2 5 

Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 
Electives 9 


53 


53 


*  Those   teachers   who   want   a    major   in    industrial   arts   should   see   the   special    pro- 
gram for  Industrial  arts  teachers. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Requirements* 

Hours 

Education  304,  335.6,  336.6 _ _ 15 

Education  346.6,  347.6,  348.6  _ _ ___ 15 

Education  349  _  5 

Industrial  Arts  323   I_ _ 5 

Industrial  Arts  325   _ 5 

Industrial  Arts  328   - 5 

Industrial  Arts  330 __  5 

Industrial  Arts  550  _  5 

Teaching  Minor _ -20 

Electives   _ _ ...10 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  ART 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English   2  a-b-c 9     English  22  a-b-c 9 

Art  30  or  equivalent  _  5      Social  Science  4  5 

Art  120  - 5      Psychology  1 5 

Human  Biology  1-2  10     Political  Science  1  5 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly 5      Art  3,  4,  111 13 

Speech  8 5     Music    43    3 

Education  101  a-b-c 9  Economics  5x  or  Physical  Science  1  5 

Military  Science  1  5      Military  Science  2  __ 5 

Physical  Education  1    (for  men) 0      Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or  or 

Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5  Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 

Electives  3 

53  53 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements* 


Education  304  and  Art  314  or  315;  or  Education  304,  335.5  and  336.5 
Education  346.5,  347.5,  348.5 


Approved  electives  20  or  15 


•  Education  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  Junior  or  senior  years, 
but  must  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed.  Education  303  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  transfer  students  who  have  not  had  Education  101  a-b-c. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION* 


Feeshman 


English   2  a-b-c  

Human  Biology  1-2  

Education  101  a-b-c  

Political  Science  1 

Music  10-11-12  

Art  17  

Music  43  


Hours 
9 


10 

9 

5 

ZZZZ  3 

3 

Military  Science  1  _ 5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0 

or 

Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

English  22  a-b-c 9 

History   110  a-b-c   9 

Music  22,  31  _.10 

Physical  Science  1,  2,  or 

Geography  121 5 

Music  32  5 

Music  33  or  373 5 

Music  82 _..  5 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 


53 


53 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements** 

Hours 
Education  304  and  Music  312  or  313;  or  Education  304,  335.5  and  336.5  10  or  15 

Education  346.5,  347.5,  348.5  15 

Education  349   __ _ _ _ 5 

Additional  hours  in  music  to  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education 40 

Approved  electives 20  or  15 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  COMMERCIAL  OR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Freshman 

English   2  a-b-c   — 

Speech  8  

Political  Science  1  _ 

Human  Biology  1-2 

Business  Administration  2 

Education  101  a-b-c  9 

Physical  Science  1,  2,  or 

Geography  121  5 

Military  Science  1 5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women)   5 


Hours 

9 

5 

_  5 

10 

_  5 


Sophomore 


Hours 

9 

5 

6 

5 

10 

Business   Administration   6  x-y 10 

Distributive  Education  105  5 

Military  Science  2 .— 5 

Physical  Education  2  (for  men) 0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 


English   6  a-b-c 

Social  Science  4  

Psychology  1 

Art  111  

Economics  5  x-y  — 


53 


54 


*  All  music  education  majors  must  be  able  to  read  simple  hymns  on  the  piano 
before  graduation. 

**  Education  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  junior  or  senior  years, 
but  must  be  taken  in  the  order  In  which  they  are  listed.  Education  303  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  transfer  students  who  have  not  had  Education  101  a-b-c. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Requirements:   (Commercial  Education) 

Hours 

Education  304,  335.7,  336.7,  or  304,  309 15  or  10 

Education  346.7,  347.7,  348.7  15 

Education  349 5 

Business  Administration  8 3 

Business  Administration  303,  304,  305 6 

Business  Administration  300  a-b-c 9 

Business  Administration  310 5 

Business  Administration  354 5 

Business  Administration  370  5 

Electives 22  or  27 

Suggested  electives  include:  Economics  312,  326,  333,  360,  386,  and  Business 
Administration  371,  412. 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements:    (Distributive  Education) 

Hours 

Education  304,  335.7,  336.7 15 

Education  346.7,  347.7,  348.7  15 

Education  346,  347,  348 15 

Education  349 5 

Distributive  Education  205 . 5 

Distributive  Education  305 5 

Distributive  Education  306 5 

Distributive  Education  355 5 

Distributive  Education  356 5 

Economics   360 5 

Business  Administration  386  . 5 

Business  Administration  462  5 

Business  Administration  463 5 

Electives 10 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

EDUCATION  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS* 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English   2  a-b-c   9  English  22  a-b-c  9 

Speech  8  — 5  Economics  5x  5 

Political  Science  1 5  Psychology  1  5 

Human  Biology  1-2  ...10  Chemistry  21-22 _ 10 

Physics  20  5  Home  Economics  5,  24,  303  13 

Home  Economics  20  5  Art  17  3 

Education  101  a-b-c  _  9  Physical  Education  2 _ 5 

Physical  Education  1 5  Elective  __ 3 


53  •  53 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Education  304,  335.2,  336.2 15 

Education  346.2,  347.2,  348.2  _ ....  15 

Education  349 5 

Chemistry  346  _ _     5 

Sociology  360  or  431  _ 5 

Bacteriology  350  5 

Home  Economics  306,  321,  344 _ 15 

Home  Economics  351,  375,  393  15 

Home  Economics  368-9  6 

Home  Economics  490   5 


•  8tudent8  preferring  a   B.S.   degree  In  home  economics  with   a   major   in    education, 
•ee  programs  in   home  economics. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Freshman 

Hours 

English   2  a-b-c   9 

Education   101  a-b-c  9 

Human  Biology  1-2  10 

Speech  8  _ _ 5 

Political  Science  1  5 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly  5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  (for  men) 0 

or 

Physical  Education  1    (women) 5 

Electives  5 


53 


Sophomore 

Hours 

English  22  a-b-c  9 

History    110  a-b-c    9 

♦Chemistry  21-22  10 

Sociology  5  or  Psychology  1  5 

Physical  Education  18-19  6 

Physical  Education  40  a-b-c  (men)    9 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  (men)  0 

or 

Physical  Education  2  (women) 5 

Electives    (women)   9 


53 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Education   304,  335.3,  336.3  15 

Education  346.3,  347.3,  348.3  ...15 

Education   349  5 

Physical  Education   307,  352  a-b-c,  353  a-b-c   (women)   23 

Physical  Education   3  60,  361  10 

Physical  Education   380,  381,  382    (men)   15 

Zoology  309,  3  67  10 


Concentration  Areas 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  or  earlier,  each  student  must,  with  the 
approval  of  the  adviser  and  Head  of  the  Department,  set  up  a  program  of 
work  in  a  major  concentration  area. 

I.  Health  Education:  This  concentration  area  is  planned  for  the  student 
interested  in  preparing  for  service  in  the  area  of  school  health  education  or 
community  health  organization.  Physical  Education  371,  511,  and  selected 
electives. 

II.  Physical  Education:  This  concentration  area  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  be  an  administrator  of  physical  education  programs,  and  as  a  teacher 
and  a  coach  of  a  variety  of  physical  education  activities.  Physical  Education 
383  and  other  physical  education  electives. 

III.  Recreation:  This  concentration  area  is  planned  for  the  student  who 
is  interested  in  recreation  positions.  Upon  approval  of  the  student's  major 
professor,  the  Head  of  the  Department,  and  the  Dean  of  the  College,  substi- 
tutions may  be  made  for  junior  and  senior  required  courses.  Physical  Edu- 
cation 384,  385,  386,  387. 

IV.  Dance  Education:  This  concentration  area  is  planned  for  the  student 
who  is  interested  in  professional  activity  in  dance  education,  in  addition  to 
physical  education.  Physical  Education  357,  358,  359,  368,  and  selected  elec- 
tives. 


Ten  hours  of  science  in  another  field  may  be  substituted  in  the  Recreation  Area. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURE  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Freshman 

Hours 

Agricultural  Economics  4 5 

Animal  Husbandry  1 3 

Botany  21-22   (for  agricultural 

tural    students)    10 

Chemistry  21-24  (for  agricultural 

students )     10 

Dairy  Husbandry  3  3 

English  2  a-b-c  9 

Forestry  2   3 

Poultry  Husbandry  60 5 

Military  Science  1  5 

Physical  Education  1  0 


Sophomore 

Hours 

Agricultural  Economics  10  3 

Agricultural    Engineering    20- 

60-70  9 

Agronomy  1  5 

Agronomy  10  5 

English  6  a-b  6 

Horticulture  1  5 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly  5 

Physics  20 5 

Political  Science  1  5 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2  0 


Junior 


•Science  Selection  „ 

Bacteriology  350  5 

Plant  Pathology  353  5 

Animal  Husbandry  382 5 

Plant  Pathology  358  5 

Horticulture  355  5 


53  53 

Senior 
Hours  Hours 

20  Major 25 

Education  335.1 _  5 

Education  336.1 5 

Education  346.1 5 

Education  347.1  __ 5 

Education  348.1 5 


Minor  No.  1  10     Minor  No.  2 


10 


Agricultural  Economics  301 5 

Agronomy  458  _  5 

Other  requirements  _  15 

Education  303  5 

Food  Processing  363 5 

Animal  Husbandry  373  5 


Two  courses  in  any  technical  de- 
partment of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture with  approval  of  adviser. 

Other  requirements  _ __  10 

Education  304  5 

Education  349  5 


45 


45 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
(Peabody  Hall,  North  Campus) 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which 
the  registration  is  not  sufficient,  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed  should 
sufficient  demand  arise  and  teaching  facilities  and  personnel  be  available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  five  times  a  week  and 
carry  a  credit  of  five  hours. 

A.      Courses  in  Education  for  Undergraduate  Students 

Basic  Courses  in  Education 

The  basic  courses  in  education  may  be  sectioned  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
objective  of  the  student.  Sectioning  will  be  done  in  335,  33(5,  34G,  347,  and  348,  and 
may  be  done  in  other  basic  courses  in  education.  Point  and  figure  after  the  course 
number  will  designate  section.  For  example,  "885.1"  denotes  the  section  for  agriculture 
teachers;  "335.4"  denotes  the  section  for  elementary  teachers.  Below  are  the  Dumber* 
for  the  different  kinds  of  sections: 

.1  agricultural;  .2  home  economics;  .3  health  and  physical  education;  .4  elementary; 
.5  high  school;  .G  industrial  arts  and  .7  distributive  education:   .8   library   service. 


•Mathematics  856  or  Chemistry  .".Id  may  be  Substituted  for  any  course  in  thll 
with  approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 


group 
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101  a-b-c.  An  Introduction  to  Personal  and  Professional  Development. 
9  hours.    Mr.  Hudgins  and  selected  members  of  the  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  for  freshmen  who  expect  to  teach.  Each  student  will  make 
a  systematic  study  of  his  needs  in  relation  to  personal  and  professional  development. 
Students  will  have  opportunities,  through  a  full  program  of  testing  and  counseling, 
to  analyze  their  own  needs  in  such  areas  as  health,  reading,  creative  writing,  and 
computation.  Guidance  will  be  provided  in  terms  of  the  student's  needs.  Help  will  be 
given  in  improving  study  habits  and  in  budgeting  time.  The  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  teachers  will  be  studied  as  a  basis  for  determining  competencies  and  proficiences 
which  should  be  acquired. 

Students  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  program  of  the  University,  the  public 
school  programs  in  the  state,  and  the  resources  of  the  local  community  that  contribute 
tOyan  improved  instructional  program.  Some  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  school.  Opportunities  for  observation  of  and  participation  in  the 
p/ogram  of  the  University  Demonstration  School  will  be  provided  in  this  course. 

/   304.    Educational  Psychology.     The  Staff. 

Special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  developing  competencies  on  the  part 
of  prospective  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  in  understanding  and  applying 
the  psychological  principles  involved  in  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and 
youth.  The  University  Demonstration  School  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  students 
in  this  course. 

335.  Curriculum  Planning.  Prerequisite:  Education  101  a-b-c  or  equiva- 
lent.    The  Staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in 
curricular  activities  of  the  public  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  procedures  for  lo- 
cating, organizing,  and  summarizing  data  concerning  social,  economic,  and  personal 
problems  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  formulating  curricular  activities  with  youths  and  adults 
based  upon  their  needs  and  interests.  Several  methods  of  formulating  curricular  pro- 
grams are  studied  and  evaluated.  Directed  observation  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
University  Demonstration  School  and  other  selected  schools.  Interests  and  needs  of 
the  students  taking  this  course  will  be  cared  for  in  two  ways.  First,  they  will  be 
sectioned  according  to  their  major  interests ;  that  is,  vocational  agriculture,  home- 
making,  health  education,  and  the  general  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Second,  within  each  section  students  will  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
emphasize  the  type  of  work  in  which  they  expect  to  engage;  for  example,  some  may 
be  interested  in  the  primary,  others  in  the  intermediate  levels  of  instruction,  and 
still  others  in  social  science  or  science  on  the  high  school  level. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures.  Prerequisite:  Education  101  a-b-c  or  equiva- 
lent.    The  Staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  the  teaching  procedures  used  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  Attention  is  given  to  techniques  used  in  teaching  pre-primary. 
primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school  groups;  out-of-school  youth  groups;  and 
adult  groups.  The  University  Demonstration  School  and  other  selected  schools  are 
used  for  observation.  Observations  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adult  groups  are  made 
when  practicable.  Individual  interests  and  needs  of  students  enrolled  in  this  course 
are  provided  for  by  sectioning  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Education  355. 

346,  347,  and  348.  Apprentice  Teaching.  15  liours.  Prerequisites:  Educa- 
tion 335  and  336.    Off-campus  centers.     The  Staff. 

The  program  of  apprentice  teaching  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  selected  school  systems.  The  threefold  purpose  is :  (1)  to  give  college 
students  experience  in  actual  problems  of  teaching  in  normal  situations,  (2)  to  aid 
teachers  in  service,  and  (3)  to  assist  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Education 
in  understanding  the  actual  problems  in  the  field  for  which  they  are  aiding  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

The  public  schools  and  the  supervising  teachers  used  in  the  program  are  carefully 
selected  by  the  College  of  Education  and  are  located  in  the  several  areas  of  the  state. 
Each  school  selected  provides  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  participation  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  teaching  program  of  that  school.  The  student,  for  a  quarter,  becomes 
a  resident  of  the  selected  school  community  and  an  apprentice  to  the  supervising 
teacher.  He  participates  in  all  the  rsponsibilities  carried  by  his  supervising  teacher, 
engaging  in  a  total  program  of  teaching  activities,  gradually  advancing  from  ob- 
server to  participant  and  finally  to  full  responsibility  as  a  teacher.  His  work  is  under 
the  joint  guidance  of  the  local  teaching  staff  and  members  of  the  University  faculty. 

349.  Seminar  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Apprentice  Teaching.  The 
Staff. 

This  is  a  seminar  dealing  with  problems  emerging  from  experiences  in  apprentice 
teaching.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  planning  of  a  total  school  program,  and 
the  place  and  responsibilities  of  each  teacher  in  the  school.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
community,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
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Additional  courses  in  Education. 

301.    Public  Education.    Mr.  Ritchie. 

A  study  of  public  education  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast.  This  course  is  for  pros- 
pective citizens  who  will  be  taxpayers,  patrons  of  schools,  and  members  of  school 
bo/rds,  as  well  as  for  prospective  teachers. 

i/303.  Individual  Analysis  and  Pkofessional  Planning.  Mr.  Hudgins  and 
selected  members  of  the  Staff.  (No  credit  allowed  if  student  has  credit  for 
Education  lOla-b-c). 

This  course  is  planned  for  upper-classmen  who  have  not  had  Education  101  a-b-c. 
Through  a  full  program  of  testing  and  counseling  students  will  make  a  systematic 
study  of  their  needs  in  relation  to  personal  and  professional  development.  Study 
habits  will  be  analyzed  and  guidance  will  be  given  in  improving  study  habits  and  in 
budgeting  of  time.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  for  students  to  study  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  teachers  working  in  the  total  school  program.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  choose  a  teaching  field  and  to  plan  a  professional  program  in  terms  of 
this  choice. 

390.  School  Administration  for  Teachers.  Prerequisites:  Three  courses 
in  education. 

This  course  deals  with  the  administrative  duties  of  teachers  and  with  the  guidance 
of  out-of-class  activities  of  pupils. 

Music  312.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  302.     Fine  Arts  Building. 

Music  313.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.     Fine  Arts  Building. 

Art  314.  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Art  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 
Fine  Arts  Building.    Miss  Holliday. 

This  course  deals  with  suitable  activities  and  experience  in  art  for  the  grades,  and 
modern  methods  for  handling  them. 

Art  315.  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Art  in  the  High  School.  Fine 
Arts  Building.    Mr.  Thomas. 

Emphasis  on  phases  of  art  for  high  school  students  and  methods  of  teaching  them. 

B.  Courses  in  Education  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
(Courses  numbered  400-600  may  be  taken  by  advanced  undergraduates. 
Courses  600  and  above  are  for  graduate  students.) 

ADMINISTRATION 

790.  Educational  Administration.  (No  credit  allowed  if  student  has  had 
Education  690,  691,  692.)  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education.  Mr. 
Stumpf. 

Basic  course  for  those  preparing  for  administrative  positions.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are:  the  function  of  education  in  a  democracy,  the  legal  bases  of  a  school 
system,  boards  of  education,  organization  of  a  school  system,  business  management, 
curriculum  making,  improvement  of  instruction,  the  school  plant,  relations  with  the 
public,  adult  education.  Attention  will  be  directed  primarily  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  schools  in  the  South. 

794.  School  Administration.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Mr.  Stumpf. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  duties  of  school  principals,  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  individual  school,  the  principal's  responsibility  for  the  curricula  of  his 
school  and  for  supervision,  the  principal's  relationships.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Education  793. 

795.  State  and  County  School  Administration.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education.     Mr.  Stumpf. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  education ;  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  functions  of  its  various  divisions;  local  units  of  administration; 
the  relationships  of  the  superintendent;  county  boards  of  education;  school  law; 
certification  of  teachers;   the  county  unit  system;   consolidation   and   transportation. 

797.  The  School  Plant.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and 
two  courses  in  school  administration. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  school   plant. 

798.  School  Finance  and  Business  Management.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 790.     Mr.   Stumpf. 

Problems  of  financing  a  school  system;  school  revenues;  budget  making:  school 
costs;  insurance;  financial  accounting,  records,  and  reports;  management  of  BChool 
plant,  equipment,  and   supplies. 
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824.    School  Personnel.     Prerequisite:   Four  courses  in  education,  includ- 
ing Education  790  or  794. 
The  administration  of  the  school  staff,  selection,   salary   schedule,   tenure,  etc. 

CURRICULUM 

504-704.  Fundamentals  of  the  Curriculum.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses 
in  education.     Mr.  Metcalf. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  curriculum  planning  as  found 
in  psychology,  sociology,  economics  and  education.  Application  is  made  to  Georgia 
schools  and  schools  of  the  Southeast. 

506-706.  Curriculum  Planning.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Mr.  Metcalf. 

Problems  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  post-war 
period.  Special  application  to  Georgia  schools  and  schools  of  the  southeastern  states. 
Education  504  should  precede  this  course  unless  it  is  waived  by  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

804.  Curriculum  Foundations.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
(Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Education  504.)     Mr.  Metcalf. 

This  course,  for  graduate  students  only,  deals  with  the  foundations  of  the  cur- 
riculum as  found  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  economics,  government,  sociology,  and 
education.     A  first  course. 

805.  Curriculum   Research.     Prerequisites:    Four   courses   in   education. 

Mr.  Metcalf. 

This  course  affords  opportunity  for  graduate  students  to  do  research  on  problems 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum.  Education  504  or  804  should 
precede  this  course,  unless  by  consent  of  instructor. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

502-702.   Advanced  Educational  Psychology.     Mr.  Greene. 

A  consideration  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  scientific  findings  of  educa- 
tional psychology  to  the  more  complex  problems  involved  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  learners. 

511-711.  Prorlems  in  Educational  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  Education 
304.    Mr.  Greene. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  advanced  student  to  secure 
specialized  training  in  selected  areas  of  educational  psychology  (e.  g.,  individual  dif- 
ferences,  motivation,  evaluation   procedures,   etc.) 

552-752.  Psychology  of  Childhood.  Prerequisite:  Education  304  or  equiva- 
lent.   Mr.  Greene,  Mrs.  Sutton. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  functional  skills  in  understanding  the  interests,  needs, 
and  abilities  of  elementary  pupils  and  in  evaluating  the  total  development  of  ele- 
mentary pupils. 

555-755.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Prerequisite:  Education  304  or 
equivalent.     Mr.  Greene. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  functional  skills  in  understanding  the  interests,  needs, 
and  abilities  of  adolescents  and  in  evaluating  the  total  development  of  adolescents. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

515-715.    Statistical  Methods  in  Education.    Mr.   Greene. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  appropriate  uses  of  statistical 
methods  in  education  and  to  develop  basic  skills  needed  in  the  analysis  of  quantitative 
data  in  education. 

556-756.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education.     Mr.  Ritchie. 

Nature  and  function  of  measurement,  the  traditional  examination,  new-type  tests, 
standardized  tests,  surveys  and  diagnostic  tests,  remedial  teaching  based  upon  diag- 
nostic tests,  measure  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  variability,  tests  and  the  class- 
room teachers,  tests  and  the  administrator. 

816.    Methods  and  Application   of  Educational  Research.     Mr.   Greene. 

An  appraisal  of  the  techniques  and  procedures  of  research  in  education,  with  special 
applications  to  problems  involved  in  conducting  and  reporting  the  research  studlea 
of  graduate  majors  in   education. 

818.  Evaluation  in  Education.  (No  credit  allowed  if  student  has  credit 
for  Education  615,  616,  617.)  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and 
consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Aderhold,  Mrs.  Sutton,  Miss  Winn. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  construction  and  application  of  various  types  of  evalua- 
tive instruments;  check  lists,  rating  scales,  anecdotal  records,  questionnaires,  pro- 
jective techniques,  standarized  and   non-standarized  tests. 
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82*5.  Critique  of  Educational  Literature.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses 
in  education.     The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  abilities  in  the  critical  interpretation  and  evalua- 
tion of  research  and  theoretical  writing  in  the  field  of  education.  Each  student  will 
be  expected  to  make  a  number  of  critical  reviews  of  significant  educational  literature 
in  the  area  of  his  specialization. 

830.  Investigation  in  Supervision.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  edu- 
cation and  consent  of  instructor.    Mrs.  Sutton,  Miss  Winn. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  advanced  graduate  students  an  opportunity 
to  do  research  on  instructional  procedures.  Such  problems  as  the  comparison  of  two 
methods  of  teaching,  the  evaluation  of  instructional  materials,  or  the  evaluation  of 
supervisory  programs,  may  be  studied.  Supervisors  and  those  planning  to  enter  super- 
visory work  will  find  this  course  of  practical  assistance. 

900.  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Seminar.  Non-credit.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education  and  advanced  graduate  standing.     The  Staff. 

All  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  will  enroll  for  this  course  without  credit.  Op- 
portunities will  be  provided  for  critical  consideration  of  investigations  being  made  by 
graduate  students   majoring  in   education. 

916,  917,  918.  Educational  Research.  5-15  hours.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education  and  graduate  standing.  Authorized  members  of  College 
of  Education  Staff. 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  doing  advanced  graduate  work 
to  carry  on  individual  investigation  in  the  fields  of  his  specialization  under  the 
guidance  of  the  faculty  member  or  members  particularly  qualified  in  the  field  under 
consideration. 

921.  Laboratory  in  Applied  Education.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in 
education.     The  Staff. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  advanced  students  to  undertake 
functional  studies  of  topics  or  problems  in  education  significantly  related  to  their 
professional  tasks.  For  most  students  it  will  involve  supervised  field  work  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  one  or  more  practical  school  problems  related  to  their  normal  duties. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

520-720.  Fundamentals  of  a  Guidance  Program.  (No  credit  allowed  if  stu- 
dent has  credit  for  Education  621,  622,  or  672,  or  872.)  Mr.  Hudgins,  Mr. 
King. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  representative  educational, 
vocational,  and  personal  problems  of  individuals  and  planning  a  program  of  Guid- 
ance service  that  will  best  assist  individuals  in  solving  these  problems.  A  study 
will  be  made  of  each  of  the  areas  of  Guidance  services  and  their  relationships.  This 
course  is  planned  as  an  introduction  to  professional  training  for  Counselors  and  as 
an  opportunity  for  teachers  and  principals  to  acquire  an  overview  of  Guidance  func- 
tions in  the  total  school  program. 

521-721.  Analysis  of  the  Individual.  (No  credit  allowed  if  student  has 
credit  for  Education  624,  625,  or  872.)     Mr.  Hudgins. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the  study  and  use  of  techniques  for  discover- 
ing characteristics  of  individuals.  Students  registering  for  this  course  will  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  competencies  in  recording,  analyzing,  correlating,  and  interpreting 
data  as  they  relate  to  Counseling. 

523-723.  Counseling.  Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  Education  and  one 
course  in  Guidance.     Mr.  Hudgins. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  develop 
abilities  for  dealing  with  problems  of  individuals  in  counseling  situations.  B 
trants  for  the  course  will  aid  in  making  personal  analyses  to  determine  interview 
techniques  to  be  used.  The  place  of  catharsis  in  psychotherapy  and  counseling  will 
be  investigated.  Practice  in  using  the  interview  in  obtaining  information,  giving  in- 
formation, and  changing  attitudes  will  be  provided. 

524-724.  Educational  and  Occupational  Information.  Prerequisite:  Four 
courses  in  Education  and  consent  of  instructor.     Mr.  Hudgins. 

Ths  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  nature,  sources  and  function  of  information 
about  educational  and  occupational  Opportunities,  their  relationship  and  use  in  assist- 
ing individuals  to  formulate  comprehensive  plans  in  these  areas.  An  examination 
and  evaluation  will  be  made  of  techniques  for  discovering,  collecting,  filing,  inter- 
preting, and  using  this  information  in  Counseling.  Practice  in  the  use  of  these  tech- 
niques will  be  emphasized.  Making  community  surveys  and  follow-up  studies  will 
be  considered  as  a  means  of  securing  pertinent    information. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

410-610.  The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Education.  (No  credit  allowed  if 
student  has  credit  for  Education  611  or  612,  613,  614.)  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education.    Mr.  Ritchie. 

A  course  in  visual  education,  a  study  of  the  value  and  needs  of  visual  instruction, 
equipment  needed  for  visual  instruction,  the  selection  of  visual  material,  general 
techniques  of  visual  instruction,  sound  films,  slides,  opaque  projections,  and  other 
visual  classroom  aids. 

411-611.  Laboratory  in  the  Production  of  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Prerequi- 
sites: Four  courses  in  education  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Ritchie. 

Stresses  the  development  of  skills  in  the  production  of  various  types  of  audio- 
visual aids. 

717.  Problems  of  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Miss  Cox,  Mr.  Singleton,  Mrs.  Sutton. 

This  course  places  special  emphasis  upon  instructional  procedures  and  evaluation 
of  teaching  in  terms  of  child  growth.  Growth  and  the  child's  ability  to  use  the  skills 
and  his  ability  to  adjust  socially  and  in  the  use  of  his  creative  ability  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

803.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  educa- 
tion and  consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Metcalf. 

Problems  of  educational  objectives;  sources  of  a  science  of  education;  a  study  of 
the  principal  and  progressive  movements  in  education.  Education  for  a  changing 
social  order ;  the  new  philosophy  and  the  school ;  the  new  curriculum ;  reconstruction 
of  educational  ideas. 

PLANNING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

W560-760.  Educational  Planning  and  Development.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.    Mr.  Aderhold  and  Staff. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  selected  school  personnel,  es- 
pecially principals,  for  participating  in  programs  of  educational  planning  and  de- 
velopment. The  participants  in  this  course  will  have  an  opportunity  to  formulate 
plans  for  carrying  on  educational  development  of  programs  at  the  local  school  and 
county  levels.  The  total  program  of  the  school  will  be  critically  examined  and  pro- 
cedures developed  for  enlisting  teachers  and  laymen  in  planning  a  more  adequate 
educational  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  A  critical  examination  will  be 
made  of  the  literature  and  experiences  of  planning  groups  in  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHING 

730.  Supervising  of  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education 
and  consent  of  the  instructor.     Miss  Burnham,  Miss  Cox,  Miss  Winn. 

This  course  is  open  to  supervisors,  teachers,  administrators,  and  curriculum  work- 
ers. The  course  includes  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  social  institutions  engaged  in 
the  instructional  process.  The  work  centers  about  ways  and  means  of  improving  in- 
struction through  an  actual  attack  on  selected  instructional  problems. 

846.  Internship.  Authorized  members  of  the  College  of  Education  Staff, 
{Major  Professor) . 

This  course  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  between  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
school  systems  in  the  state.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  carefully  directed  ex- 
perience in  selected  schools.  It  is  a  study-work  program.  At  least  sixty  hours  are 
spent  during  the  quarter  in  a  class  or  conference  type  of  activity  where  critical  study 
is  made  of  problems  encountered  by  the  intern ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  applying  the  principles  learned  to  the  regular  job.  Contributing  to  this  program 
are  consultants  from  other  teacher-education  institutions,  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  experienced  supervisors,  county  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 

847.  Internship.  Authorized  members  of  the  College  of  Education  Staff, 
(Major  Professor). 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  and  practice  begun  in  Education  846. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

771.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Vocational  Education.  Prerequisites: 
Four  courses  in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Beall,  Miss 
Todd,  Mr.  Tolbert,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  home  economics  who  desire  guidance  in  improving  teaching  procedures.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  development  of  curricula  based  on  the  needs  and  interests 
of  students,  the  organization  of  the  curricula  into  teaching  units,  the  planning  of 
units  for  instruction,  teaching  and  evaluation. 
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772.  Evaluation  in  Vocational  Education.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses 
in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Beall,  Miss  Todd,  Mr.  Tol- 
bert,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

This  course  has  two  primary  purposes:  (1)  to  guide  teachers,  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  departments  and  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  in  schools  and  communities,  and  (2)  to  guide  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating  their  own  instruction.  Techniques  for 
studying  and  evaluating  departments  are  developed  and  used  in  evaluating  one  or 
more  vocational  programs  in  a  selected  school  or  schools.  Consideration  is  given 
to  setting  up  evaluative  techniques  for  measuring  student  development  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  techniques  to  teaching  situations. 

773.  Supervision  of  Vocational  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses 
in  education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Beall,  Miss  Todd,  Mr.  Tol- 
bert,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

In  this  course  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  following:  (1)  developing  a  point 
of  view  or  philosophy  of  teacher  education;  (2)  analyzing  the  present  teacher  train- 
ing program  in  vocational  education  in  Georgia,  to  discover  problem  situations  that 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  teacher  education  programs,  and  (3)  determining  the 
relative  emphasis  for  each  teacher-training  agency  to  place  upon  the  solution  of  the 
several  problems  in  the  teacher-education  program. 

871.  Adult  Education.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and 
consent  of  the  instructor.     Mr.  Aderhold,  Miss  Todd. 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  adult 
education,  (2)  to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult  problems,  and  (3)  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  appropriate  methods  of  organizing  and  teaching  adult  groups.  The 
course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers,  rural  school  supervisors 
and  administrators,  and  other  adult  leaders. 

872.  Vocational  Guidance.  (No  credit  allowed  if  student  has  credit  for 
Education  720,  726,  621,  622,  or  623.)     Mr.  Wheeler. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  study  the  present  problems  of  vocational  guid- 
ance and  to  develop  methods  for  solving  these  problems. 

873.  Problems  in  Vocational  Education.  Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in 
education  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Beall,  Mr.  Duncan,  Miss  Todd, 
Mr.  Tolbert,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  who  had  their  professional  training  outside  the  state  and  teachers 
in  these  two  fields  who  want  to  get  additional  training  in  specific  problems  of  teach- 
ing. The  course  is  planned  so  that  students  may  work  at  their  special  interests  indi- 
vidually or  in  groups. 

C.     Industrial  Arts. 

2.  Beginning  Woodwork.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr.  Bar- 
foot. 

A  course  designed  for  persons  majoring  in  education  and  planning  to  teach.  In- 
cludes the  planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  projects  in  wood. 

20.  General  Shop.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr.  Barfoot,  Mr. 
Harrison. 

A  general  survey  course  for  acquainting  the  student  with  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  procedures.  Elementary  work  is  done  in  metal,  wood,  drawing, 
electricity,  and   several  crafts. 

134.  Industrial  Arts  for  Teachers.  3  hours.  One  single  and  two  double 
periods.     Mr.  Barfoot. 

A  course  designed  for  persons  majoring  in  education  and  planning  to  teach.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  use  of  tools,  materials,  and  procedures  suitable  for  classroom 
work. 

135.  Industrial  Arts  for  Teachers.  3  hours.  One  single  and  two  double 
periods.     Mr.  Barfoot. 

A  continuation   of  Industrial  Arts  134. 

150.  Industrial  Arts  Drafting.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr. 
Harrison. 

A  course  in  which  a  study  is  made  of  reading  and  writing  a  graphic  language. 
A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  working  drawings  and  geometric  con- 
structions. 

323.  Industrial  Arts  Design.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr. 
Harrison. 

A  course  in  which  good  industrial  arts  designs  are  studied  and  the  principles  under- 
lying good  design  are  applied  to  plans  developed  by  the  students. 
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324.  Metal  Work.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr.  Barfoot,  Mr. 
Harrison. 

A  beginning  course  in  metal  in  which  the  use  of  hand  tools  with  skill  is  empha- 
sized. The  course  includes  the  planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  projects  in 
metal. 

325.  Advanced  Woodwork.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  woodwork  with  more  emphasis  on  power  machinery. 

328.  Advanced  General  Shop.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr. 
Harrison. 

A  continuation  of  Education  20  in  which  the  student  works  on  advanced  projects 
and  gains  experience  in  carrying  on  a  general  shop  program. 

330.  Advanced  Drafting.  One  single  and  four  double  periods.  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  drafting.  Advanced  problems  in  drafting  and  machine 
design  are  studied. 

332.  Advanced  Industrial  Arts  for  Teachers.  One  single  and  four  double 
periods.    Mr.  Barfoot. 

A  course  designed  for  leaders  in  popular  arts  and  crafts.  Thought  will  be  given 
to  the  place  and  type  of  arts  and  crafts  program  suitable  for  adults,  camp  counselors, 
teachers,  homemakers  and  others  interested  in  creative  activities. 

340.  Machine  Drafting  and  Design.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
Mr.  Harrison. 

Advanced  problems  will  be  developed  in  drafting,  such  as  shape  description, 
auxiliaries,  sections,  perspective,  and  map  drawing. 

510.    Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education.    Mr.  Harrison. 
A   course   which    will    include    the    history,    principles,    function,    organization,    and 
evaluation  of  industrial  arts  education. 

550.    Organization  of  Subject  Matter  in  Industrial  Arts.     Mr.  Harrison. 

In  this  course  necessary  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  selection,  organization, 
presentation,  and  interpretation  of  subject  matter  in  industrial  arts.  Students  will 
work  out  job  plans,  operation  sheets,  information  sheets,  and  assignment,  sheets. 
Various  industrial  arts  activities  will  be  analyzed  and  appraised.  Shop  programs 
will  be  developed. 

570.    Special  Problems   in   Industrial  Arts.     Mr.  Harrison. 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  experienced  industrial  arts  teachers  who  feel 
a  need  for  improving  their  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures.  A  student  may 
broaden  and  intensify  his  training  in  a  particular  area  of  interest. 

D.     Distributive  Education. 

105.    Introduction  to  Retail  Education.     Mr.  Smith. 

A  study  of  elements  involved  in  distributive  business  organization  and  operation, 
including  a  survey  of  sales,  merchandising,  and  management  factors  in  retail  store 
operation,  with  emphasis  on  modern   trends  in   distribution. 

205.    Psychology  of  Selling.     Mr.  Smith. 

Application  through  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  elements  of  sales  psy- 
chology. Actual  selling  situations  will  provide  the  basis  for  analyzing  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  involved  in  teaching  salesmanship  courses. 

305.  Elements  of  Teaching  Display.     Mr.  Smith. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  principles  involved  in  teaching  interior  and  exterior  store 
display.  Instruction  factors  relating  to  the  selling  and  advertising  value  of  display, 
physical  makeup  of  display,  decorative  effects  and  color  schemes,  modern  interior 
and  window  illumination,  motion  in  display,  manufacturer's  itinerant  display,  dis- 
play budgets,  and  modern  trends  in   display  techniques. 

306.  Merchandising  Instruction  Methods.     Mr.  Smith. 

An  interpretation  of  the  method  of  teaching  merchandising  with  emphasis  on  the 
functions  involved  in  merchandise  planning,  pricing,  and  stock  control.  Instruction 
problems  involved  in  the  marketing  procedures  that  relate  to  the  functions  of  buying 
and  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  buying  staff  will  also  be  considered. 

355.  Research  Methods  in  Distributive  Education.     Mr.  Smith. 
Through  the  application  of  individual  research  methods,  students  will  survey  and 

analyze  the  business  in   which  they   are   receiving  work   experience,   and   prepare  com- 
prehensive teaching  materials  related  to   this  study. 

356.  Teaching  Retail  Management.     Mr.  Smith. 

A  study  of  teaching  methods  related  to  the  functions  and  problems  of  retail  mer- 
chants, with  emphasis  on  the  leadership  and  executive  training  required  on  various 
supervisory  levels,  including  units  on  job  instruction  methods,  human  relations,  work 
methods,  and  job  evaluation. 
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E.  Library  Service. 

L.S.  301.  The  Library  and  the  Community.  Prerequisites:  Senior-college 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor.     Mrs.  Broadhurst. 

A  non-technical  course  for  prospective  teachers,  county  agents,  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  librarians,  and  others  interested  in  the  library  as  an  action  agency  in  the 
community.  The  relation  of  the  library  to  other  governmental  and  private  institu- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  community  welfare,  in  the  provision  of  vocational  informa- 
tion, and  in  the  furnishing  of  worthwhile  recreation  will  be  discussed. 

L.S.  302.  Principles  of  Book  Evaluation.  Prerequisites:  Senior-college 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor.    Mrs.  Broadhurst. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  evaluating  books  in  terms  of  the  clientele  of 
the  library  for  which  they  are  to  be  purchased,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  school 
library  and  the  small  public  library.  Problems  in  the  use  of  reviewing  and  indexing 
publications  will  be  used  in  acquainting  students  with  methods  of  selecting  books 
for  purchase. 

L.S.  303.  Utilization  of  Library  Materials.  Prerequisites:  Senior-college 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor.     Mrs.  Broadhurst. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  indexes,  and  similar 
reference  books  commonly  found  in  the  small  library.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
use  of  the  library  as  an  information  laboratory  for  the  school  or  for  the  community. 
Practice  problems  in  answering  reference  questions  will  be  assigned. 

L.S.  304.  Organization  of  Library  Materials.  Prerequisites:  Senior-col- 
lege standing  and  consent  fo  instructor.     Mrs.  Broadhurst. 

A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  organization 
of  small  libraries,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  uses  of  printed  catalogs  and 
catalog  cards.  Author  entries,  simple  collation,  subject  headings,  abridged  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification,  and  rules  for  filing  will  be  included. 

L.  S.  305.  Administration  of  a  Small  Library.  Prerequisites:  Senior-col- 
lege standing  and  consent  of  instructor.     Mrs.  Broadhurst. 

A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  overall  relationships  between  the  library  and 
the  institutions  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Problems  of  building,  supplies,  accounting, 
records  and  reports,  personnel,  discipline,  routines,  and  the  like  will  be  discussed. 

L.S.  406.  Literature  for  Children  and  Adults.  Prerequisites:  Senior- 
college  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.     Mrs.  Broadhurst. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  suitable  for  children  and  adolescents,  with  special  at- 
tention to  reading  interests  at  the  various  age  levels.  Extensive  reading  and  exami- 
nation of  standard  and  current  books  will  be  required. 

F.  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

1-2.    Physical  Education.     10  hours. 

Women.  Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters.  Physical  Education  Building, 
South  Campus,  and  Pound  Auditorium,  West  Campus.  Miss  Cross,  Miss 
Fields,  Miss  Eeaster,  Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Miller,  Mrs.  Soule,  Miss  Stanion. 

Women  students  may  select  activities  which  best  meet  their  special  needs  and  in- 
terests based  upon  their  health,  organic  fitness,  and  previous  experience  in  physical 
education.  Freshmen  have  one  orientation  period  per  week  during  the  fall  quarter 
to  help  them  plan  to  meet  their  own  needs  in  this  area.  The  activities  include  archery, 
badminton,  basketball,  body  mechanics,  bowling,  dance  instruction  I  and  II,  inter- 
mediate dance  technique,  field  hockey,  folk  dancing,  fundamentals  of  movements, 
golf,  horseback  riding,  recreational  games,  Softball,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  tumb- 
ling, volleyball,  and  others. 

Men.  Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters.  Stegeman  Hall.  Physical  Edu- 
cation Staff. 

The  physical  fitness  and  swimming  test  will  be  given  each  quarter.  Activities  in- 
clude touch-football,  soccer,  speedball,  volleyball,  swimming,  badminton,  tennis,  golf, 
horseback  riding,  basketball,  tumbling,  apparatus,  softball,  track  and  field,  and 
others. 

18.  Recreational  Leadership.     3  hours.     South  Campus.     Miss  Cross. 
Discussions,   participation,   and    practical   experience   in   games,    recreational    sports, 

parties,    hobbies.    Impromptu    skits,    square    dancing,    and    folk    dancing    for    children, 
teen-agers,  and  adults. 

19.  First  Aid  and  Safety  Education.  3  hours.  South  Campus.  Physical 
Education  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  problems  and  practical  applications  in  first  aid  and  safety  education. 

40  a-b-c.  Skill  Techniques.  9  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter).  Stegeman  Hall. 
Physical  Education  Staff. 

This  course  provides  demonstration  and  practice  in  such  activities  as  apparatus. 
tumbling,  stunts,  pyramids,  swimming,  water  safety,  water  shows,  calisthenics,  march- 
ing, games  of  low   organization,  and   certain   tram   sports. 
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307.  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  South  Campus. 
Miss  Cross. 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  the  student  to  observe,  participate  in,  and 
direct  games,  singing  games,  tumbling,  rhythms,  and  creative  activities.  The  student 
will  plan  an  overall  program  adapting  these  activities  to  the  various  age  levels. 

311.    Folk  Dancing.    3  hours.    South  Campus.    Miss  Cross. 
This  course  provides  opportunities  for  practice  and  direction  in  folk  and  American 
square  dancing. 

315.  Aquatics.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Intermediate  swimming  or  the 
consent  of  the  instructor.     South  Campus.    Miss  Stanion. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  the  American  Red  Cross  Instructors'  Water 
Safety  Course.  It  is  recommended  to  students  who  are  interested  in  camping  activi- 
ties. 

344.    Problems  in  Health  Education.     South  Campus.    Miss  Keaster. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  safety  education, 
nutrition,  personal  health  problems,  dental  health  education,  and  human  relationships 
as  they  affect  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Healthful  environment, 
teachers'  responsibility  in  health  guidance,  and  ways  to  effective  health  instruction 
will  also  be  considered. 

352  a-b-c.  Team  SporTs  for  Women.  9  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter).  Prere- 
quisites: One  quarter  in  each  sport  or  consent  of  instructor.  South  Campus. 
Miss  Stanion. 

The  student  is  given  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  officiating  in  class  and 
intramural  games.  The  Women's  National  Officials  Rating  Examination  will  be  given 
in  volleyball,  basketball,  and  softball. 

353  a-b-c.  Physical  Education  Activities  for  Women.  9  hours  (3  hours 
a  quarter).  Prerequisites:  One  quarter  in  the  activity  engaged  in.  South 
Campus.    Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Miller. 

Theory,  practice,  and  technique  of  archery,  tennis,  soccer,  and  speedball.  Study  of 
dance  as  a  basic  educational  technique. 

357.  Intermediate  Dance  Composition.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  One  quar- 
ter in  dance.     South  Campus.    Miss  Miller. 

A  study  of  the  dynamic,  temporal,  and  spatial  elements  of  movement. 

358.  Advanced  Dance  Composition.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  One  quarter 
in  dance.     South  Campus.    Miss  Miller. 

Consideration  of  movement  in  relationship  to  spatial  environment,  costuming,  and 
sound  accompaniment. 

359.  Dance  History.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  One  quarter  in  dance.  South 
Campus.     Miss  Miller. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  history  and  theory  of  dance  as  education,  recreation, 
and  art;  its  relationship  to  other  modes  of  human  expression;  and  the  study  of  repre- 
sentative dance  forms  from  the  primitive  through  more  advanced  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

360.  Kinesiology.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  367.  South  Campus.  Miss  Keas- 
ter. 

A  study  of  bodily  movement  and  analysis  of  joint  and  muscular  action  involved 
in  all  types  of  activities. 

361.  Therapeutics  of  Exercise.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  367.  South  Cam- 
pus.    Miss  Keaster. 

Study  of  the  principles  of  correct  body  statics  and  analysis  of  common  postural 
defects  as  well  as  the  methods  of  posture  re-education  and  relaxation. 

368.  Dance  Accompaniment.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  One  quarter  in  dance. 
South  Campus.     Miss  Miller. 

The  study  of  sound  in  relationship  to  movement,  voice,  sounds  of  the  environment, 
and  various  instruments.  The  composition  of  dance  accompaniments  are  also  con- 
sidered. 

370.  Health  Education  in  School  and  Community.  South  Campus.  Mrs. 
Boule.  (No  credit  for  this  course  if  credit  for  Education  335.3  or  Education 
336.3  has  been  earned.) 

Study  of  problems  relating  to  personal,  school,  and  community  hygiene. 

371.  Personal  Health  and  Hygiene.     South  Campus.    Mrs.  Soule. 

A  study  of  personal  hygiene,  nutrition  and  mental  hygiene  as  they  relate  to  the 
individual. 
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372.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Memorial  Hall. 
Mr.  Gabrielsen. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  study  of  principles  and  trends  in  health,  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation,  professional  organizations  literature,  and  outstanding  programs. 

376.  Organization  and  Administration.  South  Campus.  Mr.  Gabrielsen 
and  Mrs.  Soule.  (No  credit  for  this  course  if  credit  for  Education  335.3  or 
Education  336.3  has  been  earned). 

Consideration  of  procedures,  materials,  and  techniques  to  be  use  in  setting  up  an 
effective  physical  education  program.  Tests  and  measurements. 

380.  Theory  and  Coaching  Methods  of  Football  and  Basketball.  Me- 
morial Hall.    Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Whitworth. 

A  study  of  various  coaching  systems,  stressing  the  strong  and  weak  points.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  each  position,  as  well  as  to  schedules,  transportation  of  teams, 
diet,  quarterback  problems,  and  publicity. 

381.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Minor  Sports.  Stegeman  Hall.  Mr.  Gabriel- 
sen. 

Methods  and  techniques  in  the  popular  minor  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  and  swim- 
ming are  given. 

382.  Theory  And  Coaching  Methods  in  Baseball,  Track,  and  Field. 
Memorial  Hall.    Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Towns. 

Methods  and  techniques,  as  well  as  participation  experience,  in  the  various  posi- 
tions on  the  baseball  team  and  in  the  events  of  track  and  field. 

383.  Evaluation  and  Measurements.  3  hours.  Memorial  Hall.  Mr. 
Tews. 

A  study  of  the  methods  in  evaluating  and  testing  physical  education  activities. 
Procedures  to  be  used  in  evaluating  these  tests  and  their  results,  including  statistical 
analysis,  are  considered. 

384.  Interpretation  of  Recreation.  3  hours.  Memorial  Hall.  Physical 
Education  Staff. 

Current  programs  and  practices  in  recreation  are  studied  in  relation  to  our  social 
and  economic  culture.  Opportunities  are  given  to  observe  recreational  programs  in 
operation. 

385.  Problems  in  Rural  Recreation.  3  hours.  Memorial  Hall.  Physical 
Education  Staff. 

The  use  of  community  resources  in  planning  for  rural  recreational  programs.  Ob- 
servation of  functioning  programs  will  be  made  when  possible. 

386.  Camping  Leadership.     3  hours.     South  Campus.    Miss  Stanion. 

The  study  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  camp  counselors,  cabin  counseling, 
and  leadership  techniques  in  program  activities. 

387.  Community  Recreation.  3  hours.  Memorial  Hall.  Physical  Educa- 
tion Staff. 

The  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  recreational  programs  which 
fill  the  leisure  time  needs  of  the  total  community.  A  review  of  several  community 
programs  will  be  made  when  possible. 

711.  Health  Education  in  School  and  Community.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  Education.    South  Campus.    Mrs.  Soule. 

Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  pertain  to  children  in  school 
and  out  of  school,  and  to  adults;  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school  ad- 
ministrator in  the  health  program.  Opportunity  for  independent  study  will  be  pro- 
vided whenever  possible. 

712.  School  and  Community  Recreational  Programs.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education.    Memorial  Hall.    Mr,  Gabrielsen. 

Program  materials,  facilities,  equipment,  and  general  supervision.  Opportunities 
will  be  provided  for  observation,  participation,  and  study  of  outstanding  recreational 
programs. 

713.  Physical  Education  in  the  ScnooL  Program.  Prerequisites:  Four 
courses  in  education.     South  Campus.     Mrs.  Soule. 

Designed  to  help  teachers  and  administrators  to  evaluate  and  understand  the  place 
of  physical  education  in  education.  The  needs  of  students,  both  individual  and  group, 
programs,  equipment,  facilities,  and  their  relation  to  the  school  and  the  community 
are  studied. 

P.   E.  714-715.    Problems  in   Health   and  Physical   Education.      5   or   10 
hours.     Mrs.  Soule  and  the  Staff. 
A  course  of  the  workshop  type  dealing  with  the  problems  met   in  the  development 

of  a  comprehensive  program   of  health  education   in   the  school  and   school  community. 
Special  emphasis  on  problems  identified  by  the  student. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1912  and  began  operations  in  1913.  For  many  years  it  was 
called  the  School  of  Commerce.  Since  1926  the  College  has  been  a  member 
of  the  national  standard-setting  organization,  The  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  School  of  Business. 

The  primary  aims  of  the  College  are  to  provide  a  foundation  of  general 
culture,  to  broaden  the  viewpoint  and  develop  sound  thinking  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  supply  practical  training  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  business  and  commercial  careers.  This  training  includes  many  courses 
designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  general  principles 
that  underlie  the  present  economic  organization  of  society,  as  well  as  courses 
devoted  to  special  subjects  of  a  technical  character.  Fields  covered  are  ac- 
counting, aeronautical  administration,  economics,  finance,  industrial  rela- 
tions, management,  marketing,  public  administration,  real  estate  and  in- 
surance, secretarial  studies,  and  statistics. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College,  however,  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
purely  economic  and  business  courses.  The  requirement  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  is  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
credit  hours  required  for  graduation  must  be  in  liberal  or  cultural  courses. 
A  list  of  courses  of  this  character,  so  essential  in  the  training  of  a  well 
rounded  college  graduate,  will  be  found  under  Degree  Requirements. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  is  housed  in  a  modern,  commodious,  and  attractive  building, 
constructed  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  School  of  Journalism.  In  1948  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the 
building  and  the  interior  of  the  other  portion  was  remodeled  to  provide 
necessary  facilities  for  the  increasing  enrollment. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  Library  has  its  own  collection  of 
material  which  is  additional  to  the  facilities  of  the  General  Library.  The 
collection  contains  economic  and  business  publications.  The  College  sub- 
scribes regularly  to  important  periodicals  in  the  general  field  of  business, 
finance,  and  industry,  including  the  statistical  services  of  Babson  Institute, 
Brookmire,  Moody,  and  Standard  and  Poor.  It  has  also  a  good  pamphlet  file 
and  some  of  the  outstanding  financial  and  commercial  newspapers.  A  full 
time  librarian  and  several  student  assistants  are  in  charge. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  equipped  with  the  various  types 
of  machines  common  in  business:  adding  machines,  bookkeeping  machines, 
mimeograph  equipment,  and  dictaphones.  In  addition,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  equipment  is  available  for  instructional  pur- 
poses in  the  accounting  laboratories.  The  latest  types  of  this  punch  card  ac- 
counting machinery  are  included,  such  as  sorters,  punches,  tabulators,  and 
summary  punches.  Alphabetical  punch  card  equipment  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  numeric  machines. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  is  awarded  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  four-year  course.  The  summer  quarter  has  been  changed 
into  a  fourth  quarter  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  three.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  change,  students  will  be  able  to  complete  the  degree  require- 
ments in  three  calendar  years — in  some  cases  in  an  even  shorter  period. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  Economics  and  Master  of  Business  Administration  are 
offered.  Applicants  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion who  are  qualified  with  respect  to  the  language  and  other  liberal  arts 
requirements,  are  permitted  to  apply  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with 
a  major  in  economics.  This  degree  is  also  available  for  Bachelors  of  Arts 
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and  Bachelors  of  Science  students  who  have  the  essential  background  in  eco- 
nomics. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  is  provided  for  applicants 
holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Requirements  for  this  degree  are  the  completion  of  a  major  of  four 
courses,  two  minors  of  two  courses  each,  and  a  thesis.  The  major  and  one 
minor  must  be  chosen  from  graduate  courses  in  economics  and  business 
administration.  One  minor  may  be  taken  in  a  related  field.  Courses  bear- 
ing numbers  600  and  above  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Large  numbers  of  graduates  of  junior  colleges  are  now  transferring  to  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Such  advanced  students  enter  the  junior  class  and 
are  expected  already  to  have  covered  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years. 
Transfer  students  who  expect  to  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
should  include  in  their  junior  college  curriculum,  if  possible,  Economics  5x 
and  5y  (Economic  Principles  and  Problems),  Business  Administration  6x  and 
6y  (Elementary  Accounting),  and  Business  Administration  8  (Business  Cor- 
respondence). If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  junior  division, 
they  must  be  completed  in  addition  to  the  senior  division  requirements. 

CREDIT  HOURS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  grade  of  "D"  or  "D  plus,"  while  giving  hours  credit,  is  considered  by 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  to  represent  inadequate 
accomplishment  in  pursuing  the  specialized  courses  required  for  the  B.B.A. 
degree.  Hence  the  following  regulation  became  effective  January  1,  1946: 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree  must  earn 
at  least  a  grade  of  "C"  in  the  following  courses: 

Economics  5x  and  5y;  Business  Administration  6x  and  6y;  Business  Ad- 
ministration 8;  the  core  curriculum;  and  at  least  four  of  the  courses  required 
in  the  major  concentration  group.  Should  a  student  receive  a  grade  of  "D" 
or  "D  plus"  in  any  course  that  is  a  prerequisite  to  another,  he  can  register 
for  the  second  course  before  he  achieves  the  necessary  minimum  grade  on 
the  prerequisite  only  with  the  permission  of  his  major  professor. 

If  a  senior  makes  a  "D"  in  one  of  these  required  courses,  he  may  have 
the  privilege  of  removing  it  under  the  following  regulations.  "A  re-examina- 
tion in  any  course  where  a  grade  of  'D'  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is  permissible  only  when  the 
course  is  not  offered  again  prior  to  the  scheduled  graduation  of  the  student 
and  no  approved  substitute  may  be  made.  In  no  case  may  more  than  two 
'D'  grades  be  classified  as  acceptable  as  a  result  of  re-examination." 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  national  honor  society  for  students  of  schools  of  business,  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma  fraternity,  has  a  charter  in  practically  every  member  institution  of 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  The  Alpha  chap- 
ter of  Georgia  was  the  sixth  established  of  the  forty-eight  chapters  now  active. 
The  purpose  of  this  fraternity  is  to  encourage  and  reward  scholarship  and 
achievement.  Every  year  about  ten  percent  of  the  seniors  are  awarded  the 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  key. 

Business  Administration  students  who  have  a  large  proportion  of  their 
work  in  liberal  arts  subjects,  including  economics,  are  eligible  for  election 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  They  are  also  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  a 
University-wide  honor  society. 

The  College  also  has  chapters  of  the  three  leading  professional  organiza- 
tions for  students  of  schools  of  business,  the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  the  Delta 
Sigma  Pi,  and  the  Phi  Chi  Theta  fraternities.  Delta  Sigma  Pi  awards  an- 
nually a  key  to  the  most  distinguished  Business  Administration  graduate 
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•of  the  year,  while  Phi  Chi  Theta  awards  a  key  to  the  most  distinguished 
woman  graduate. 

The  Business  Administration  Society  is  an  organization  membership  in 
which  is  open  to  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
degree.  Its  principal  function  is  to  sponsor  lectures  by  business  and  pro- 
fessional men. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

The  major  part  of  the  work  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  con- 
sists of  general  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  mathematics,  English,  and  foreign  languages.  Courses  of 
this  type  account  for  74  of  the  97  credit  hours  of  the  first  two  years.  The 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  cultural  work  so 
that  the  student  may  have  some  knowledge  of  history,  government,  science, 
literature  and  language  before  undertaking  specialized  work.  The  remaining 
23  quarter  hours  are  given  to  necessary  courses  introductory  to  the  specialized 
curricula  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  They  are: 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics 10  Hours 

Elementary  Accounting  10  Hours 

Business  Correspondence 3  Hours 

In  detail  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  as  follows: 


Freshman 


English   2  a-b-c   

Mathematics  101  a-b-c 
Foreign  Language 
Political   Science  1  _ 
Human  Biology  1-2  ... 

Physical  Science  1  

Military  Science  1  

Physical  Education  1   (for  men).... 

or 
Physical  Education  1  (for  women) 


Hours 

9 

9 

10 

5 

10 

5 


Sophomore 

Hours 

English   22  a-b-c   9 

History   110  a-b-c   9 

Physical  Science  2  5 

Economics  5x  and  5y  10 

Business  Administration  6x  and 

6y    10 

Business  Administration  8 3 

Mathematics   102   3 

Military  Science  2  5 

Physical  Education  2   (for  men).—  0 

or 
Physical  Education  2  (for  women)   5 


53 


54 


NOTE  ON  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


Students  who  offer  for  entrance  two  or  more  units  of  a  foreign  language 
(Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  or  Portuguese)  are  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  college  in  foreign  language.  Should 
such  a  student  choose  to  continue  in  college  the  language  he  offered  for 
entrance,  he  is  required  to  take  courses  103  and  104.  Those  students  who 
enter  with  less  than  two  units  of  foreign  language  credits  may  absolve  the 
language  requirements  by  taking  either  two  courses  in  each  of  two  languages 
or  three  courses  in  one  language. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

In  the  junior  year  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration  are  required  to  take  a  core  curriculum  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  include  introductory  courses  in  most  of  the  fields  of  con- 
centration.  This  core  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

Economics  312 — Elementary  Economic  Statistics. 

Economics  326 — Banking. 

Economics  333 — Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 
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Economics  360 — Principles  of  Marketing. 

Economics  386 — Labor  Problems. 

Business  Administration  351 — Industrial  Management. 

Business  Administration  370 — Business  Law,  first  course. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  two  courses  remaining  to  complete  a  normal 
schedule  should  be  chosen  from  subjects  not  offered  in  the  College.  Latitude 
is  provided  for  those  who  have  not  completed  their  language  requirement 
or  other  junior  college  requirements.  Students  who  desire  to  major  in 
statistics  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  required  mathematics  prerequisites 
as  their  free  electives  in  the  junior  year  as  set  forth  under  the  description 
of  that  concentration  group. 

The  senior  year  is  a  year  of  specialization.  The  student  will  select  his 
group  and  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  group  will  work  out 
his  program  for  the  year.   In  each  group  six  courses  are  required. 

These  courses  complete  the  minimum  of  88  hours  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  Economics  necessary  for  the  B.B.A.  degree.  The  additional 
twenty-four  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  186  hours  (exclusive  of  Military 
Science  1-2  or  Physical  Education  1-2)  required  for  graduation  may  be  chosen 
either  from  the  offerings  of  the  college  or  from  the  general  electives  of  the 
University.  This  arrangement  will  facilitate  various  combinations,  such  as 
business  and  art,  business  and  music,  or  business  and  journalism. 

SUMMARY  OF  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 
Required  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  in  the  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  74 

Economics  5x  and  5y,  Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics 10 

Business  Administration  6x  and  6y  (Accounting)  10 

Business  Administration   8    (Correspondence) _ 3 

Junior  Core  Curriculum  35 

Major  Concentration  Group  30 

Electives  _  24 

Total -- 186 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  GROUPS 

ACCOUNTING 

Professor  Harold  M.  Heckman,  Chairman 

Courses  in  accounting  have  been  designed  to  provide  such  training  in 
accounting  as  is  essential  to  the  general  business  executive,  and  to  give 
instruction  necessary  to  those  who  expect  to  become  public  accountants  or 
to  serve  as  private  accountants  in  financial  or  business  establishments. 
The  technical  training  for  the  Certificate  of  Certified  Public  Accountant  may 
be  met  by  courses  in  this  department.  Students  majoring  in  accounting 
and  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  are  credited  with  one-third  of 
the  practical  experience  required  for  the  C.P.A.  Certificate  in  Georgia. 

Hours 

Business  Administration  311,  Introductory  Cost  Accounting  „ - — .  5 

Business  Administration  371,  Business  Law,  second  course  —  5 

Business  Administration  413,  Introductory  Cost  Accounting  ._  5 

Business  Administration  415,  Income  Tax  Accounting 5 

Business  Administration  419,  Tax  Accounting   — 5 

Business  Administration  453,  Accounting  Theory,  first  course __  5 

Business  Administration  454,  Accounting  Theory,  second  course 5 

Business  Administration  456,  Accounting  Problems  _  5 

Business  Administration  457,  Consolidated   Statements  5 

Business  Administration  472,  Auditing    Principles 5 

Business  Administration  473,  Auditing   Problems   5 
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AERONAUTICAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Assistant  Professor  Lawrence  J.  Nachtrab,  Acting  Chairman 

In  view  of  the  expanding  development  of  air  transportation,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  college  graduates  trained  in  management  or  adminis- 
tration of  aircraft  manufacturing  or  transportation  industries  and  as  airport 
and  airline  managers.  In  preparation  for  a  career  in  this  field,  this  major 
concentration  group  offers  courses  covering  aerial  navigation,  meteorology, 
aircraft  and  principles  of  Flight  and  Civil  Air  Regulations  as  well  as  the 
business  administration  aspects  of  this  industry.  The  student  will  also  re- 
ceive the  same  general  training  in  business  and  economics  as  majors  in 
other  special  groups. 

Hours 

Business  Administration  320,  Commercial  Aviation   5 

Business  Administration  321,  Aerial  Navigation 5 

Business  Administration  322,  Civil  Air  Regulations  and  Meteorology..— 5 

Business  Administration  323,  Aircraft  Powerplants  5 

Business  Administration  325,  Aircraft  and  Theory  of  Flight 5 

Business  Administration  427,  Airport  Management  and  Operation  5 

Business  Administration  428,  Airline  Administration  and  Practice  5 

Economics  475,  Economics  of  Transportation  5 

Economics  485,  Personnel  Administration  — 5 

ECONOMICS 
Associate  Professor  Howard  R.  Smith,  Acting  Chairman 

The  curriculum  in  the  economics  major  concentration  group  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Courses  are  arranged  to  follow  in  logical  sequence  in  order 
to  give  the  student  well  rounded  training  for  analyzing  problems  of  the 
economic  and  business  world.  This  group  is  also  designed  for  A.B.  students 
who  desire  to  major  in  economics. 

Hours 

Economics  406,  Economic  Theory  5 

Economics  434,  Public  Finance  5 

Economics  436,  Business  Cycles 5 

Economics  437,  Comparative  Economic  Systems  5 

Economics  444,  Government  Control  of  the  Economic  System 5 

Economics  455,  Contemporary  Economic  Problems — .  5 

Economics  466,  Economics  of  Consumption 5 

Economics  475,  Economics  of  Transportation  _  5 

Economics  477,  Public  Utilities  5 

Economics  480,  International  Trade  5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  5 

Economics  494,  European  Economic  History  5 

FINANCE 

Associate  Professor  Lawrence  P.  McGrath,  Acting  Chairman 

The  finance  group  covers  the  essential  subjects  in  money,  credit,  banking, 
corporate  finance,  the  securities  market  and  the  theory  of  investments. 
During  the  past  decade  changes  of  fundamental  and  world-wide  importance 
have  occurred  in  our  thinking  and  practice  with  reference  to  money  stand- 
ards, currencies,  banking  laws  and  policies,  and  central  banking.  These 
vital  matters  are  handled  in  detail  in  the  work  of  this  department. 

Hours 

Business  Administration  430,  Corporate  Finance _ 5 

Business  Administration  431,  Investments  _ 5 

Economics  434,  Public  Finance  5 

Economics  436,  Business  Cycles _  5 

Economics  450,  Money  and  Credit  5 

Business  Administration  488,  Securities   Market   5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics 5 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
Peofessor  Robeet  T.  Segrest,  Chairman 

One  of  the  biggest  tasks  confronting  the  world  today  is  the  harmonious 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  many  individual  workers  within  industrial 
society.  Achievement  of  more  satisfactory  working  conditions,  steadier  em- 
ployment, more  scientific  placement  and  maintenance  of  workers,  better 
adjustments  of  labor  disputes,  and  resulting  increases  in  productivity  and 
real  income  for  all,  are  vital  both  to  the  individual  business  unit  and  society. 

Intelligent  management  of  labor  means  both  reduced  costs  for  business 
and  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  human  resources  of  our  nation;  hence, 
the  importance  of  a  specialized  study  of  industrial  relations. 

Hours 

Economics  442,  Public  Personnel  Administration  5 

Economics  444,  Government  Control  of  the  Economic  System 5 

Economics  485,  Personnel  Administration   5 

Economics  489,  The  Labor  Movement  5 

Economics  490,  Industrial  Relations  5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  5 

Business  Administration  474,  Occupational  Information  5 

Business  Administration  482,  Employment  Psychology  5 

Business  Administration  483,  Psychology  of  Work  and  Efficiency  _  5 

Business  Administration  484,  Psychological  Aspects  of  Wage 

Determination  5 

INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

The  program  of  study  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  concentration 
group  assembles  in  one  series  the  general  fields  of  knowledge  related  to 
insurance  and  real  estate  as  functioning  institutions  of  modern  society, 
the  technical  aspects  of  each,  and  joint  problems  and  relationships. 

The  primary  object  of  this  program  is  to  combine  the  mathematical 
preparation  for  an  understanding  of  actuarial  and  investment  statistics  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  economic  determinants  of  investment,  real  estate,  and 
insurance  values  in  preparation  for  executive  responsibilities. 

Hours 

Business  Administration  387,  Life   Insurance  5 

Business  Administration  397,  Property  and  Casualty  Insurance 5 

Business  Administration  399,  Real  Estate  Principles  5 

Business  Administration  431,  Investments  5 

Economics  434,  Public  Finance  5 

Economics  436,  Business  Cycles  — 5 

Economics  455,  Contemporary  Economic  Problems. 5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  . 5 

MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Robert  T.  Segrest,  Acting  Chairman 

In  order  to  provide  a  major  concentration  field  for  the  student  who  is 
preparing  to  enter  business  for  himself  or  to  join  the  staff  of  a  small  concern 
in  a  general  capacity,  the  major  in  management  has  been  set  up.  This  major 
is  not  adequate  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  a  specialized 
field   such  as  banking,   marketing,   industrial   relations,   or   accounting. 

Hours 

Economics  352,  Economics  of  American  Industry  _ - - 5 

Economics  361,  Marketing  Problems  ~ 5 

Business  Administration  371,  Business  Law  — - 5 

Business  Administration  415,  Income  Tax  Accounting  - 5 

Business  Administration  430,  Corporation  Finance  — —  5 

Economics  436,  Business  Cycles  — 5 

Business  Administration  464,  Sales  Management  - 5 

Economics  485,  Personnel   Administration   — - 5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  5 
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MARKETING 
Professoe  William  T.  Hicks,  Chairman 

Concentrated  study  of  marketing  is  two-fold  in  purpose;  first,  it  trains 
students  for  positions  in  sales  organizations,  in  market  research,  and  in  other 
fields  related  to  distribution;  and,  second,  it  provides  appraisal  of  the  market 
system's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  broad  demands  of  social  welfare. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  in  recent  years  upon  the  importance  of  market 
costs  as  compared  with  those  of  production.  Large  scale  production,  regional 
specialization  in  production,  and  the  development  of  metropolitan  areas  far 
removed  from  sources  of  supply  have  necessitated  a  complex  marketing 
machinery.  An  understanding  of  marketing  problems  for  the  successful 
operation  of  individual  businesses  is  necessary  so  that  methods  may  be  im- 
proved and  selling  costs  controlled. 

Hours 

Economics  361,  Marketing   Problems    5 

Business  Administration  462,  Retail  Merchandising  5 

Business  Administration  463,  Advertising    —  5 

Business  Administration  464,  Sales  Administration  - —  5 

Economics  465,  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis 5 

Economics  466,  Economics  of  Consumption 5 

Economics  475,  Economics  of  Transportation  5 

Economics  480,  International  Trade  5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  —  5 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  J.  E.  Gates,  Chairman 

With  expanding  government  social  services  and  regulatory  bodies,  the 
need  for  personnel  trained  in  public  administration  becomes  greater.  To 
provide  this  basic  training,  the  Political  Science  Department  and  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  jointly  offer  a  major  concentration  in  public 
administration  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  government  service 
(local,  state,  or  federal).  It  is  recommended  that  those  students  who  choose 
this  major  select,  as  their  free  electives,  additional  advanced  courses  in 
political  science. 

Hours 

Economics  434,  Public  Finance  _  5 

Economics  435,  State  and  Local  Public  Finance . _  5 

Economics  437,  Comparative  Economic   Systems 5 

Economics  441,  Principles  of  Public  Administration  __  5 

Economics  442,  Public  Personnel  Administration  5 

Economics  443,  Public  Financial  Administration  _ _  5 

Economics  444,  Government  Control  of  the  Economic  System  5 

Economics  477,  Public  Utilities  _  5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  5 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Miss  Geneva  Watkinb,  Acting  Chairman 

The  secretarial  science  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  responsi- 
ble secretarial  positions.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  compete 
with  private  business  colleges  or  to  offer  short  courses  in  preparation  for 
office  work,  but  to  provide  a  broad  background  and  thorough  training  for 
positions  of  importance. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

Note:  Students  majoring  in  Secretarial  Studies  must  take  Business  Ad- 
ministration 300  a-b-c,  Business  Administration  303,  304,  305  and  Business 
Administration  310  in  residence. 
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Hours 

Business  Administration  300a-b-c,  Shorthand  9 

Business  Administration  303,  Typing  2 

Business  Administration  304,  Typing  2 

Business  Administration  305,  Typing  2 

Business  Administration  309,  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects 5 

Business  Administration  310,  Office  Training _  5 

Business  Administration  324,  Punch-card  Accounting 5 

Minimum  of  2  courses  from  one  other  major  group  in  business  or 

economics,  depending  upon  the  student's  individual  need 10 

BUSINESS  STATISTICS 

Associate  Professor  Gregor  Sebba,  Chairman 

The  concentration  group  in  statistics  is  offered  jointly  by  the  Mathematics 
Department  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration  for  the  student  who 
desires  opportunity  to  combine  the  basic  mathematics  courses  with  business 
or  economics  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in  statistics  in  some  specialized 
field.  Since  statistics  requires  extensive  preparation  in  mathematics,  the 
student  who  selects  this  major  must  elect,  in  addition  to  the  required  fresh- 
man mathematics,  Mathematics  441  and  442  if  the  schedule  permits.  The 
three  electives  provided  in  the  major  must  be  confined  to  one  of  the  other 
major  concentrations  (except  Management  or  Secretarial  Studies).  This  will 
permit  a  student  to  prepare  himself  for  statistical  work  in  accounting,  eco- 
nomics, finance  and  banking,  insurance,  marketing  and  advertising,  indus- 
trial relations,  or  public  administration. 

Hours 

Economics  436,  Business  Cycles  _  5 

Economics  491,  Applied  Statistics  5 

Mathematics  451,  Mathematical  Statistics  4 

Mathematics  452,  Mathematical    Statistics   3 

Minimum  of  3  courses  from  one  other  major  group  in  business  or 

economics,  depending  upon  the  student's  individual  need 15 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  established  a  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  in  1929.  A  program  of  research  on  specific  economic  and  business 
problems  of  Georgia  is  carried  on  by  both  faculty  members  and  students 
of  the  College.  Business  indexes  showing  changing  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  with  particular  attention  to  the  effects  upon  Georgia  are 
maintained.  Monthly  indexes  cover  industrial  and  trading  activities,  finan- 
cial transactions,  employment,  and  cost  of  living. 

Monographs  analyzing  economic  and  business  developments  in  Georgia 
are  issued  from  time  to  time.  Publication  of  Georgia  Business,  discontinued 
during  World  War  II,  was  resumed  in  1947. 

Currently  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  is  devoting  special  attention 
to  developing  research  facilities  for  use  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  The  Bureau  cooperates  with  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  private  firms  in  conducting  studies  and  distributing 
information  on  problems  of  economic  interest  to  Georgia. 

COMBINATION  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  LAW 

Business  training  in  general  economics,  accounting,  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  finance,  taxation  and  numerous  other  specialized  fields  has  become 
essential  to  the  lawyer.  Many  law  firms  find  their  practice  largely  confined 
to  acting  as  consultants  to  business  executives. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  if  prospective  lawyers  could  pass  first 
through  a  school  of  business  before  taking  up  the  study  of  law.  Since  such 
a  course  normally  requires  seven  years,  involving  a  greater  expenditure  of 
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time  and  money  than  students  can  usually  afford,  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  School  of  Law  have  a  combined  curriculum  making 
possible  completion  of  both  courses  in  six  years. 

Students  taking  this  combination  will  register  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  program.  This  enables  the  student  to  get  26  quarter-hours  in  sub- 
jects of  an  economic  and  business  character  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  In  the  junior  year  he  will  take  the  core  curriculum  (except  Busi- 
ness Administration  370)  and  additional  economics  and  business  courses  to 
fill  a  three  quarter  program  of  45  hours.  The  first  year  in  the  School  of  Law  is 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Applicants  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  entering  the  Junior  Class 
are  required  to  select  a  major  division,  from  which  at  least  eight  courses 
must  be  taken.  One  of  the  major  divisions  that  may  thus  be  elected  is  the 
division  of  Social  Sciences,  and  Economics  is  one  of  the  departments  in  this 
division.  For  A.B.  students  who  desire  to  major  in  Economics  the  concen- 
tration group  in  Economics  is  provided.  From  this  group,  on  the  approval 
of  the  major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
major  program  will  be  arranged. 

MAJOR  IN  SECRETARIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  BACHELOR  OF 

EDUCATION  DEGREE 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  teachers  in  commercial  subjects  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  College  of  Education  whereby  senior 
college  students  in  that  college  may  major  in  Secretarial  Studies  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Such  majors  will  take  economic  prin- 
ciples, shorthand  and  typing,  the  elementary  courses  in  accounting  and 
the  methods  course  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
(Commerce- Journalism  Building,  North  Campus) 

Unpredictable  circumstances  may  necessitate  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  some  of  the  announced  courses.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  course  for  which  the  registration  is  not  sufficiently  large, 
and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed  should  sufficient  demand  arise  and 
teaching  facilities  and  personnel  be  available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  meet  five  hours  a  week  and  carry 
five  hours  credit. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

2.    Mathematics  of  Finance.     (Not  offered  1947-48). 

A  basic  course  in  the  mathematics  of  finance,  accounting  and  statistics.  Attention 
is  devoted  to  such  fundamental  mathematical  operations  as  simple  equations,  ratio, 
proportion  and  percentage;  interest  and  discount  computations,  quadratic  equations, 
annuities,  amortization  and  sinking  funds,  mathematics  of  depreciation,  and  an 
introduction  to  business  statistics. 

6x.    Principles  of  Accounting.     First  course.     The  Staff. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  accounting;  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statements;  the 
theory  of  debits  and  credits  as  applied  to  business  transactions. 

6y.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Second  course.  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  6x.     The  Staff. 

An  application  of  accounting  principles  to  certain  specialized  problems,  such  as 
proprietorship  under  the  various  forms  of  business  organization  ;  manufacturing  ac- 
counts and  manufacturing  cost  controls;  accounting  for  fire  losses,  bonds,  and  sinking 
funds. 

8.    Business  Correspondence.     3  hours.    Miss  Hearon  and  Miss  Watkins. 
A   study   of   the   qualities   and    principles   of   effective   business    letter    writing    with 
practice  in  writing  various  types  of  letters  and  reports. 
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300  a-b.  Shorthand.  6  hours.  (Five  periods  a  week  for  two  quarters). 
Miss  Hearon  and  Miss  Watkins. 

An  intensive  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  brief  and  special  forms,  phrases,  and  reading  ability  in  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  speed  development.  Credit  given  upon  completion  of  second  quarter. 

300c.  Shorthand.  3  hours.  Five  periods).  Prerequisites:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 300a-b  (or  the  equivalent)  and  Business  Administration  303, 
304  (or  the  equivalent).    Miss  Hearon  and  Miss  Watkins. 

A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  300a-b  with  sufficient  practice  to  develop 
a  speed  of  approximately  100  words  a  minute  in  taking  dictation  of  a  general  com- 
mercial nature  and  in  transcribing  dictated  material  into  correct,  acceptable  form 
according  to  office  standards. 

Students  who  have  had  Gregg  shorthand  in  high  school  may  register  for  Business 
Administration  300c  by  passing  an  examination  on  the  material  covered  in  Business 
Administration  300a-b.  In  such  cases  credit  is  given  only  for  work  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

303.  Typewriting.  2  hours  (Five  periods).  Miss  Hearon  and  Miss  Wat- 
kins. 

An  introductory  course  in  typewriting.  A  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  with  a  mini- 
mum speed  of  25  words  a  minute  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 

304.  Typewriting.  2  hours.  (Five  periods).  Prerequisite:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 303  or  equivalent.    Miss  Hearon  and  Miss  Watkins. 

A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  303  with  an  introduction  to  the  writing 
of  business  letters,  vertical  and  horizontal  centering,  and  tabulating.  A  speed  de- 
velopment of  40  words  a  minute  is  required. 

305.  Typewriting.  2  hours.  (Five  periods).  Prerequisite:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 303  and  304.     Miss  Hearon  and  Miss  Watkins. 

An  advanced  course  in  typewriting  dealing  with  common  business  forms,  legal  docu- 
ments, tabulation,  manuscript  writing,  stencil  work,  transcription  from  shorthand 
notes,  and  other  problems  of  the  business  office.  A  speed  development  of  at  least 
55  words  a  minute  is  required. 

309.  Problems  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects.  Miss 
Watkins. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  prospective  commercial  teacher  to  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  commercial  education  and  to  present  the  modern  methods  and  prac- 
tices employed  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

310.  Office  Practice.  Prerequisites:  Business  Administration  300  a-b-c, 
303,  304,  and  305.     (300c  and  305  may  be  taken  concurrently).     Miss  Watkins. 

An  advanced  secretarial  course  for  the  purpose  of  developing  general  office  pro- 
ficiency. Emphasis  is  placed  on  secretarial  traits  and  duties,  filing,  operation  of 
dictating,  duplicating,  calculating,  and  other  office  appliances. 

311.  Introductory  Cost  Accounting.  Prereuisite:  Business  Administra- 
tion 6y. 

Methods  of  ascertaining  and  distributing  costs  in  manufacturing  concerns  empha- 
sizing the  securing  of  unit  costs  under  the  order  and  process  methods. 

320.  Commercial  Aviation.    Mr.  Nachtrab. 

History  and  development  of  commercial  aviation,  aircraft  types,  airways  and  their 
aids.  Development  of  government  regulations.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
industry  in  general. 

321.  Aerial  Navigation.     Mr.  Nachtrab. 

Aerial  maps  and  charts,  course  plotting,  navigation  methods  including  pilotage, 
dead  reckoning  and  radio.  Navigation  instruments. 

322.  Civil  Air  Regulations  and  Meteorology.    Mr.  Nachtrab. 

Approximately  one  half  quarter  devoted  to  each  subject:  civil  air  regulations,  cov- 
ering certification  of  pilots  and  airplanes,  pilot  regulations,  flight  rules,  and  air 
traffic  rules ;  meteorology,  covering  theory  of  weather,  weather  maps,  teletype  se- 
quence roports,  forecasting,  and  flight  planning. 

323.  Aircraft  Power  Plants.     Mr.  Nachtrab. 

Types,  construction,  theory  and  operation  of  aircraft  engines  including  study  of 
electrical  systems  and  attendant  accessories  such  as  magnetos,  generators  and  bat- 
teries. 

324.  Punch-card   Accounting.    Mr.   Burke. 

The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  use  of  the  punch  card  ac- 
counting equipment.  All  of  the  various  uses  of  the  machines  will  be  developed  by 
keeping  complete  sets  of  books. 

325.  Aircraft  and  Theory  of  Flight.     Mr.  Nachtrab. 

Principles  of  aerodynamics  and  physical  laws  related  to  aircraft  in  flight.  Airfoils 
and  forces  acting  upon  them;  wing  types  and  characteristics;  propeller  theory  and 
reaction   propulsion;   aircraft  types  and  construction. 
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351.    Industrial  Management.     Mr.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Youngblood. 

The  problems  incident  to  corporations,  valuation  of  assets,  theories  of  depreciation 
and  depletion,  investment  valuation,  funds,  and  related  reserves,  application  of  funds, 
analysis  of  working  capital,  correction  of  records. 

370.  Business  Law.  First  Course.  Mr.  Heckman  and  Mr.  West.  (Not 
open  to  students  taking  the  combined  LL.B-B.B.A.  degrees.) 

Contracts :  elements,  required  form,  avoidance  of  agreements,  interpretations,  en- 
forcements. Negotiable  instruments :  elements  of  negotiability,  endorsements  and 
transfer,  liabilities  of  parties,  discharge.  Agency:  creation,  powers,  terminations,  lia- 
bilities of  principal  and  agent. 

371.  Business  Law.  Second  course.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administra- 
tion 370.  Mr.  Whetten.  (Not  open  to  students  taking  the  combined  LL.B.- 
B.B.A.  degrees.) 

Partnership :  creation,  powers  and  liabilities  of  partners,  termination  of  partner- 
ship. Sales :  vesting  of  title,  warranties,  enforcements,  remedies.  Corporation :  for- 
mation, powers,  types  of  securities  and  rights  of   security   holders,   dissolution. 

387.   Life  Insurance. 

The  uses  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  types  of  policies,  reserves  and  policy 
values,  organization  of  life  insurance  companies,  group  and  industrial  insurance,  legal 
interpretation  of  policies,  state  supervision  of  life  insurance. 

397.    Property  and  Casualty  Insurance. 

The  functions  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance,  organization  of  carriers,  standard 
policies,  essentials  of  insurance  law,  types  of  underwriters,  settlement  of  losses, 
clauses  and  forms,  marine  and  inland  marine  insurance,  automobile,  title,  credit  and 
other  miscellaneous  forms  of  property  and  casualty  insurance. 

399.    Real  Estate  Principles 

A  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  property  utilization,  the  law  dealing 
with  ownership,  transfer  of  title,  and  liens;  the  appraisal  process,  determinants  of 
value,  the  real  estate  cycle,  management  and  salesmanship,  and  regulatory  legis- 
lation. 

413.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Mr.  Rasmussen.  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  311. 

A  detailed  study  of  cost  accounting  theories  and  their  application  to  standard  and 
estimated  costs  sets. 

415.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  6x- 
6y.     Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Heckman. 

An  interpretation  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  with  practice  material 
requiring  an  application  of  other  provisions  to  the  return  of  individuals,  partner- 
ships and  fiduciaries. 

417.  CP.A.  Review.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  457.  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Heckman. 

General  review  of  all  accounting  courses  preparatory  to  state  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 
Open  only  to  students  planning  to  take  the  C.  P.  A.  examination. 

418.  Municipal  Accounting.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  6y. 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Heckman. 

The  study  of  accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  their  institutions;  governmental  classification  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures ;  preparation  of  reports  ;  budgeting  and  operation  of  fund  accounts. 

419.  Tax  Accounting.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  415.  Mr. 
Heckman. 

A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  415  with  emphasis  upon  corporation 
income  tax  laws,  social  security  taxes,  gift  taxes  and  estate  taxes. 

427.  Airport  Management  and  Operation.     Mr.  Nachtrab. 

Problems  of  airport  management,  development,  organization  of  instructional  person- 
nel, charter  work,  maintenance,  sales,  concessional  and  public  services;  survey  of 
civil  air  regulations  governing  and  regulating  airport  operations;  traffic  control; 
city  and  county  relations,  public  relations  and  advertising. 

428.  Airline  Administration  and  Practice.     Mr.  Patton. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  governing  airline  administration. 

430.  Corporation   Finance.     Prerequisite:    Economics   326.     Mr.  McGrath. 

The  promotion  and  organisation  of  corporations;  forms  of  securities  issued:  prob- 
lems of  financial  administration;  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failures;  the  rehabilitation 
of  bankrupt  corporations. 

431.  Investments.     Prerequisite:    Economics  326.     Mr.  Moorhouse. 

The  elements  of  an  "ideal"  investment;  the  examination  and  testing  of  specific 
investment  securities  issued  by  railroad,  public  utility,  industrial,  mining,  shipping, 
and  other  corporations. 
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453.  Accounting  Theory.  First  course.  Prerequisite:  Business  Adminis- 
tration 6y.    Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Rasmussen. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  accounting  theories  and  their  importance  in  de- 
termining accounting  principles,  practices,  and  convention.  Basic  accounting  theories 
are  applied  to  the  problems  incident  to  partnership  and  corporation  formation,  opera- 
tion, and  liquidation.  Theories  determining  valuation  of  current  assets  and  their 
position  on  financial  statements  are  stressed. 

454.  Accounting  Theory.  Second  Course.  Prereuisite:  Business  Adminis- 
tration 453.    Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Rasmussen. 

A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  453  with  emphasis  on  the  valuation  of 

fixed  assets  and  liability  accounts  with  proprietorship   reserves.   The  application  of 

the  theories  of  valuation  to  normal  financial  statements  and  the  interpretation  of 
these  statements. 

456.  Accounting  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  454. 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Heckman. 

Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  problems  of  industry,  such  as  con- 
signments, insurance,  receiverships,  and  estates.  Application  of  funds. 

457.  Consolidated  Statements.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration 
456.     Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Heckman. 

Development  of  specialized  accounting  problems  incident  to  corporate  organizations 
in  the  preparation  of  consolidated  statements,  consolidations,  and  mergers. 

462.  Retail  Merchandising.    Prerequisite:   Economics  360.    Mr.  Hicks. 
Fundamental  principles  underlying  the  successful  operation  of  retail  merchandising 

units.  Topics  covered  will  be  the  current  status  of  retailing  in  the  United  States; 
types  of  store  organization  and  arrangement  and  merchandise  classification;  buying, 
selling  and  controlling  stocks;  returned  goods  and  adjustments;  problems  of  general 
policy  and  control. 

463.  Advertising.     Prerequisite:    Economics   360.    Mr.  Hicks. 

A  comprehensive  survey  course  covering  the  history  and  economics  of  advertising; 
research  techniques,  copy,  and  campaigns.  Economic  aspects  of  advertising  as 
related   to   merchandise   distribution   are   emphasized. 

464.  Sales  Administration.     Prerequisite:    Economics  360.    Mr.  Hicks. 

Problems  and  cases  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  marketing  consumer  and  In- 
dustrial goods  are  analyzed.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  sales  promotion,  sales 
analysis,  channels  of  distribution,  and  the  selection  and  control  of  salesmen. 

472.  Auditing  Principles.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  454.  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Whetten. 

The  study  of  the  principles  governing  audits  and  audit  procedure.  The  qualifica- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  the  public  accountant. 

473.  Auditing  Problems.  Prerequisites  Business  Administration  472.  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Whetten. 

The  application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to  audit  problems  with  emphasis 
upon  preparation  of  audit  working  papers  and  reports. 

474.  Occupational  Information.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  Eco- 
nomics 5x  and  5y.    Mr.  Gray. 

A  wide  variety  of  occupations  will  be  overviewed  and  certain  others  will  be  studied 
in  detail.  Tools  of  the  occupational  consultant — Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
occupational  families,  job  descriptions,  will  be  studied.  Field  trips  to  observe  jobs 
will  be  a  part  of  the  course. 

482.  Employment  Psychology.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  Economics 
5x,  5y,  and  312.     Mr.  Gray. 

A  survey  of  scientific  methods  of  selecting  men  for  industrial  and  business  em- 
ployment. Interviewing,  testing,  and  appraising  human  aptitudes  are  studied  and 
practiced  in  laboratory  situations. 

483.  Psychology  of  Work  and  Efficiency.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1 
and  Economics  5x,  5y,  and  312.    Mr.  Gray. 

Various  factors  which  affect  work  and  efficiency — such  as  lighting,  ventilation, 
methods,  rest,  age,  motivation — are  studied.  Experiments  are  performed  to  demon- 
strate and  evaluate  these  factors. 

484.  Psychological  Aspects  of  Wage  Determination.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 1  and  Economics  312.     Mr.  Gray. 

Methods  of  job  analysis,  job  evaluation,  and  merit  ratings  are  studied  and  demon- 
strated. Actual  practice  in  using  these  procedures  is  a  part  of  the  course. 

488.  The  Securities  Market.  Prerequisite:  Economics  326.  Mr.  Moor- 
house. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  types 
of  transactions,  types  of  traders,  brokerage  houses,  the  nature  of  speculation;  re- 
lation of  business  cycles  to  stock  prices;  forecasting. 
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ECONOMICS 

5x.    Principles  of  Economics.     The  Staff. 

A  description  and  critical  analysis  of  the  organization  of  modern  society  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory  of  value  and 
distribution. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
and  A.  B.  majors  in  Economics.  It  is  elective  as  a  social  science  for  all  other  stu- 
dents and  may  be  taken  without  5y. 

5y.    Pboblems  of  Economics.     Prerequisite:    Economics  5x.     The  Staff. 

Economic  problems  based  upon  the  principles  studied  in  5x.  Continuation  of  Eco- 
nomics 5x. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  A.  B.  majors  in  Economics. 

These  two  courses  (5x  and  5y)  are  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  eco- 
nomics and  business   administration,  except  by  special  permission   of  the  instructor. 

5  a-b-c.    Principles  and  Pboblems  of  Economics.     9  hours.     (Not  offered 
1948-49). 
This  course  is  the  same  as  5x  and  5y. 

312.  Elementary  Economic  Statistics.  Mr.  Sebba,  Mr.  West,  and  Mr. 
Youngblood. 

An  introduction  to  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  quantitative  economic  data. 
Statistical  sources,  table  reading,  chart  making;  elementary  statistical  procedures  and 
their  economic  interpretation;  introduction  to  index  numbers  and  time  series  analysis. 

326.    Banking.    Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr.  Moorhouse. 

An  analysis  of  the  banking  function;  types  of  banking  institutions;  the  history 
of  American  banking;  detailed  treatment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

333.  American  Economic  History.  Mr.  Lorenz,  Mr.  Sebba,  and  Mr.  Se- 
grest. 

A  survey  of  American  economic  development  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  economic  factors  involved  in  American  industrial  growth  and 
the  economic  problems  that  have  developed  as  a  result  of  this  growth. 

352.    Economics  of  American  Industry.     (Not  offered  1948-49.) 
This  course  deals  with  the  chief  economic  characteristics  of  the  leading  American 
manufacturing  industries,  and  with  their  relations  to  management,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers. 

358.    World  Resources  and  Industries.     The  Staff. 

A  geographical  appraisal  of  economic  resources,  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  international  harmony. 

360.  The  Principles  of  Marketing.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and  Mr. 
Walker. 

The  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  movement  of  goods  and  services  from 
producers  to  consumers.  An  interpretation  is  given  of  marketing  and  distribution 
as  a  part  of  our  economic  system.  Topics  covered  are:  marketing  functions;  market- 
ing manufactured  goods,  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products;  marketing 
agencies ;  governmental  policies  affecting  marketing ;  proposals  for  improving  the 
marketing  structure. 

361.  Marketing  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  360.  Mr.  Hicks  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

A  course  in  marketing  and  merchandising  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  influence  of  buyers  and  consumers  on  merchandise  policy;  channels  of  dis- 
tribution for  consumer  and  industrial  goods;  brand  policy;  marketing  organisation 
and  control  methods;  price  policies  and  legislative  regulation  and  diagnosis  of 
marketing  policies. 

386.    Labor  Problems.     Mr.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Lorenz,  and  Mr.  Segrest. 
A    study    of   wages,    working    conditions,    unemployment,    hours,    worker's    welfare 
plans,  labor  legislation,  and  labor  organization.   Current   developments   in  labor   are 


406.   Advanced  Economic  Theory.     Mr.  Smith. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  majors  in  economics  who  desire  ad- 
ditional grounding  in  principles.  Theoretical  tools  will  be  developed  and  applied 
to  value,  distribution,  money,  business  fluctuations,  and  the  relationships  between 
government  and   business. 

434.    Public  Finance.    Mr.  Brooks. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expenditures,  revenues,  and  fiscal 
administration. 
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435.  State  and  Local  Public  Finance.  Prerequisite:  Economics  434.  Mr. 
Brooks. 

A  detailed  treatment  of  the  revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
Georgia  and  its  political  subdivisions ;  fiscal  comparisons  of  Georgia  with  other 
states;  and  an  analysis  of  intergovernmental  tax  relationships. 

436.  Business  Cycles.     Mr.  Sebba. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  business  fluctuations  with 
a  review  of  the  important  causes  of  business  cycles  and  a  summary  of  measures 
for  controling  them.  Some  attention  is  devoted  to  the  possibility  of  business  fore- 
casting. 

437.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.    Mr.  Smith. 

An  analysis  of  capitalism  and  the  alternative  systems  of  communism,  socialism, 
fascism,  and  national  socialism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic planning. 

441.  Principles  of  Public  Administration.    Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study   of  administrative  organization,   relationships   and   controls   in   the   United 

States. 

442.  Public  Personnel  Administration.    Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  civil  service  systems,  their  organization,  procedure,  and  relationship. 

443.  Public  Financial  Administration.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  study  of  the  budgeting  process,  preparation  and  enactment  of  the  budget,  fi- 
nancial accountability  and  the  audit. 

444.  Government  Control  of  the  Economic  System.     Mr.  Smith. 

An  examination  of  government  responsibilities  for  and  interferences  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  traditional  free  enterprise,  including  both  the  regulation  of  specific 
segments  of  the  economy  and  use  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  general  controls. 

450.    Money  and  Credit.    Prerequisite:  Economics  326.    Mr.  McGrath. 
The  course  deals  with  the  financial  organization  of  society,  money  standards,  money 
and  prices,  and  the  nature  and  functions  of  credit. 

455.    Contemporary  Economic  Problems.    Mr.  Segrest  and  Mr.  Smith. 

The  application  of  economic  theory  to  certain  problems  of  contemporary  eco- 
nomic life,  such  as  the  problems  of  monopoly  and  its  regulation,  federal  regulation 
and  control  in  general,  business  cycles,  protective  tariffs,  public  finance,  inflationary 
influences,  and  industrial  conflict. 

459.    Economic  Geography  of  the  World.     (Not  offered  1948-49.) 
Economic  and  regional  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  with  a 
brief  survey  of  the  social,  political  and  historical  geography  of  major  regions. 

465.  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  Prerequisite:  Economics  361. 
Mr.  Hicks. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  scientific  method  in  the  construction  of  general 
marketing  research  studies  and  in  the  solution  of  specific  distribution  problems. 
Qualitative  and  quantitative  market  analyses,  market  trends,  dealer  analysis,  data 
collection,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  are  covered. 

466.  Economics  of  Consumption.    Mr.  Hicks. 

A  study  of  how  the  distribution  of  income,  education,  social  environment,  occu- 
pation, home-making  skill,  personal  ambitions,  size  of  family,  and  other  factors 
influence  consumption  and  limit  markets ;  the  difficulties  the  consumer  faces  in  the 
purchase  of  goods;   the  legal  protection  which  is  provided  for  his  welfare. 

475.    Economics  of  Transportation.    Mr.  Smith. 

A  study  of  the  economic  principles  of  transportation  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
history  and   regulation   of  railroads. 

Majors  in  aeronautical  administration  will  be  required  to  complete  additional 
assignments  in  air  transportation. 

477.    Public  Utilities.     Mr.  Smith. 

A  description  of  the  development,  characteristics,  rights,  and  duties  of  public 
utilities  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  regulation  of  rates,  service,  se- 
curities, holding  companies,  etc.,  in  the  electric  utilities.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  activities  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  power  field. 

480.    International  Trade.     Mr.  Sebba. 

An  examination  of  the  economic  importance  and  problems  of  international  trade. 
An  analysis  of  the  theory  of  international  trade  is  presented  as  a  tool  to  be  used 
in  the  consideration  of  the  international  problems  of  exchange  rates  and  monetary 
standards,  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  debts,  and  the  position  of  international 
trade  in  the  post-war  world. 
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485.  Personnel  Administration.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and  Eco- 
nomics 386.    Mr.  Segrest. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  administration  of  human  relations 
in  industry.  Emphasis  is  given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

489.  The  Labor  Movement.  Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  Mr.  Biscoe  and 
Mr.  Segrest. 

An  historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations;  a  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal economic,  social  and  political  forces  contributing  to  the  current  problems  In 
the  field  of  labor  economics. 

490.  Labor  Legislation.     Prerequisite:   Economics  386.     Mr.  Segrest. 
A  study  of  state  and  labor  legislation  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

491.  Applied  Economic  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  356  or  Eco- 
nomics 312  and  consent  of  major  professor.     Mr.  Biscoe  and  Mr.  Sebba. 

Various  statistical  methods  and  techniques  applied  to  economic  fields  such  at 
marketing,   advertising,   labor   management,   production,   banking,   investments. 

494.    European  Economic  History.     Mr.  Lorenz  and  Mr.  Sebba. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  economic  aspects  of  civilization  in  medieval  and 
modern  times.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  evolution  of  economic  institutions 
and  the  historical  background  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Business  Administration  830.  Research  in  Corporation  Finance.  Mr. 
McGrath. 

Individual  research  in  corporation  finance.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

Economics  807.     The  History  of  Economic  Thought.     Mr.  Brooks. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  evolution  of  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  with  emphasis  laid  on  the  history  of  the  theories  of  value  and 
distribution. 

Economics  850.    Research  in  Money  and  Banking.     Mr.  McGrath. 
Individual  research  in  money  and  banking.  Permission  of  the  Instructor  required. 

Economics  860.  Seminar  in  Marketing  and  Sales  Administration.  Mr. 
Hicks. 

Sales  and  marketing  problems  with  emphasis  upon  current  developments  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  agencies.  Individual  problems  are  selected  in  line  with  the  training 
and  interest  of  each  student. 

Economics  891.    Research  in  Applied  Economic  Statistics.     Mr.  Sebba. 
Individual  research  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  economic  problems. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

Economics  893.    Economics  Seminar.     The  Staff. 

A  research  problem  in  the  field  of  major  concentration  under  personal  supervision 
of  the   major   professor.   Permission   of   the  instructor   required. 


COURSES  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS  ACCEPTED  AS  PART  OF  MAJOR  CON- 
CENTRATION GROUPS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  OR  ECONOMICS 

Mathematics  451.  Mathematical  Statistics.  4  hours.  Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  354  and  355  (Calculus). 

Mathematical  theory  of  statistical  methods ;   probability  and  sampling  distributions. 

Mathematics  452.  Mathematical  Statistics.  3  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  451. 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  451. 

Psychology  414.  Psychology  of  Personnel.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.     Miss   Young. 

This  course  attempts  to  present  an  organized  account  of  the  more  important  con- 
tributions that  psychology  has  made  to  the  problems  of  personnel  counseling.  It 
describes  the  methods  that  have  brought  satisfactory  results  in  selection  and  direction 
of  personnel.  Representative  procedures  for  evaluating  the  abilities  and  aptitude* 
of  employees  are  studied.  Interviewing  as  i  special  technique  is  emphasised. 
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THE  FACULTY 

John  Eldridge  Deewry,  A.B.,  B.J.,  A.M.,  Dean. 
Rachel  Davis,  Secretary. 


Leighton  Milton  Ballew,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Act- 
ing Head  of  the  Department  of  Drama. 

Franklin  Butler,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Director  of 
the  Radio  Workshop  and  University  Radio  Programs. 

Marion  Tyus  Butler,  A.B.J.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Lamar  Dodd,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Art  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

John  Eldridge  Drewry,  A.B.,  B.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Clifton  Edward  Harper,  A.B.J.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and 
Head  of  the  Printing  Department. 

Paul  Krakowski,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Margaret  Graham  Neeson,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

John  Erwin  Talmadge,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Carolyn  Vance,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Radio. 


Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  teach  the 
courses  other  than  journalism  required  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 


Harmon  White  Caldwell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties. 

William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  of  Student 
Affairs. 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  C.P.A.,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS* 

Marcus  Bartlett,  Program  Director,  Radio  Station  WSB,  Atlanta,  and  Chair- 
man, Georgia  Radio  Institute. 

Wright  Bryan,  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Hodding  Carter,  Editor,  The  Delta  Times-Democrat,  and  Pulitzer  prize-win- 
ner. 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  Author,  Poet,  and  Pulitzer  prize-winner. 

Elmo  Ellis,  Script-writer  and  Production  Manager,  Radio  Station  WSB,  At- 
lanta. 

Robert  Frost,  Author,  Poet,  and  Pulitzer  prize-winner. 

Harold  Martin,  Columnist,  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Staff  Writer,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Ralph  McGill,  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Michael  McKone,  Advertising  Manager,  Davison's,  Atlanta. 

Dorothy  Darling,  Advertising  Manager,  Rich's,  Atlanta. 

Raimundo  de  Ovies,  Author,  Columnist,  and  Dean  Emeritus,  St.  Philip's 
Cathedral,  Atlanta. 

Angus  Perkerson,  Sunday  Magazine  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Journal. 


♦1947-48.     Students  hear  a  similar  group  of  practitioners  each  session. 
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HISTORY  AND  AIMS  OF  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia  dates  back  to  1915 
when  a  School  of  Journalism  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In 
1921  the  School  was  named  for  the  illustrious  editor,  orator,  and  statesman, 
Henry  W.  Grady,  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 

The  Grady  School  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  the  national  accrediting  organization  whose 
membership  is  limited  to  those  schools  which  have  met  certain  requirements 
as  to  curriculum,  faculty,  and  equipment. 

To  the  average  person  the  term  journalism  means  newspaper  work,  per- 
haps reporting.  Important  as  is  the  newspaper,  and  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  a  democracy  as  is  accurate  and  truthful  reporting,  journalism  embraces 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Journalism,  in  the  broad  sense,  includes  metropolitan  dailies,  small  town 
dailies  and  weeklies,  press  associations  and  syndicates,  certain  phases  of 
radio,  specialized  magazines  and  trade  journals,  general  magazines,  various 
aspects  of  book  publishing,  advertising  and  publicity,  much  of  the  produc- 
tion and  promotion  work  in  motion  pictures  and  the  theatre,  and  editorial, 
instructional,  and  research  work  for  schools,  colleges,  and  various  social 
agencies. 

Many  executives  and  leaders  in  various  walks  of  private  and  public  life 
have  had  newspaper  and  other  journalistic  experience  and  have  testified  to 
the  general  educational  value  of  such  work.  Journalism,  just  as  the  law, 
is  both  a  profession  within  itself  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  dealing 
with  the  multifarious  problems  of  life. 

Just  as  the  term  journalism  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  the  newspaper, 
so  the  expression  education  in  journalism  to  many  persons  means  only  voca- 
tional preparation  for  newspaper  work.  Actually,  the  curriculum  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  is  not  narrowly  vocational  or 
technical,  but  is  designed  to  combine  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  of  professional  training,  both  of  which  are  useful  and  desirable 
in  journalistic  work.  The  requirements  of  the  journalism  degree,  based  upon 
a  four-year  course,  include  not  only  professional  and  technical  courses  in 
journalism,  but  the  basic  courses  in  rhetoric,  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, history,  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  and  other  liberal  arts 
subjects. 

The  A.B.  in  Journalism  curriculum,  moreover,  while  requiring  less  science 
and  language  than  the  traditional  A.B.  degree,  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  per- 
mit the  student  to  take  a  supplementary  major  in  such  subjects  as  English, 
history,  and  psychology,  in  addition  to  that  in  journalism.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  student  who  wishes  to  be  prepared  to  teach  and  supervise  school  publica- 
tions and  publicity  may  take  the  required  courses  in  education  in  connection 
with  the  journalism  degree.  In  the  same  way,  a  student  may  combine  jour- 
nalism with  art,  English,  history,  economics,  or  other  related  subjects  in 
which  he  is  interested. 

COURSES  FOR  VARIOUS  GROUPS 

In  addition  to  those  students  who  are  interested  in  professional  prepara- 
tion for  journalistic  work,  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  chosen 
by  several  other  groups,  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Those  who  are  interested  in  writing  and  who  see  in  journalism 
courses  an  opportunity  to  develop  ability  in  observation,  clear  thinking,  ac- 
curacy, and  effective  expression. 

(2)  Those  who  recognize  the  cultural  benefits  of  certain  courses,  such 
as  the  history  of  journalism,  contemporary  American  magazines,  and  literary 
criticism.  These  students  feel  that  work  in  journalism,  including  the  repoit- 
ing  of  lectures  and  addresses,   interviewing  visiting  celebrities,  and   doing 
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the  research  necessary  to  the  writing  of  special  articles  or  editorials,  vitalizes 
and  increases  the  appeal  of  their  other  liberal  arts  subjects. 

(3)  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  journalism  as  a  social  science. 
These  young  people,  realizing  that  the  newspaper,  along  with  the  schools 
and  churches,  is  a  great  social  agency  which  reflects  and  in  a  measure 
directs  civilization's  evolving  processes,  choose  certain  courses  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  just  as  they  would  choose  those  in  sociology  or  government. 

(4)  Those  students  who  see  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of 
journalism  in  their  after-college  days.  All  the  students  in  the  School  of 
Forestry,  for  example,  are  required  to  have  one  course  in  journalism  and 
one  in  public  speaking  on  the  theory  that  after  their  graduation  both  sub- 
jects will  be  useful  to  them.  In  the  same  way,  home  economics,  business  ad- 
ministration, and  pre-law  students  often  elect  courses  in  journalism. 

(5)  Those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  journalism  will 
always  far  outnumber  the  producers  and  that  a  liberal  education  should 
include  an  understanding  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  contemporary  books, 
which  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  reading  in  after-college  days. 

The  relationship  of  a  free  press  to  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  the  increasing  references  to  this  subject  in  political  discussions  here 
and  abroad,  make  a  knowledge  of  journalism  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal 
education. 

PRACTICAL  WORK 

In  the  professional  courses  the  instruction  includes  not  only  textbook 
study,  analyses  of  the  current  press,  lectures,  and  recitations,  but  practice 
under  careful  supervision.  An  effort  is  made  to  anticipate  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  the  conditions  which  will  confront  the  journalism  graduate. 
In  the  reporting  class,  for  example,  students  cover  standard  sources  of  news, 
both  in  the  city  and  on  the  campus,  gathering  and  writing  their  copy  with 
a  view  to  publication  either  in  the  campus  newspaper  or  in  the  Athens  daily 
newspaper,  which  cooperates  with  the  School  by  publishing  meritorious 
student  work.  Students  in  the  copy  reading  courses  edit  real  newspaper 
copy,  some  of  which  is  written  by  the  reporting  class,  and  some  of  which 
is  furnished  by  news  associations.  Theoretical  instruction  in  editing,  head- 
line writing,  and  newspaper  make-up  is  supplemented  with  laboratory  prac- 
tice. In  the  editorial  course  students  not  only  study  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject but  write  editorials  and  make  critical  analyses  of  representative  editorial 
pages.  In  fact,  throughout  all  the  courses  in  journalism  an  effort  is  made 
to  strengthen  the  instruction  with  laboratory  practice.  Many  of  the  students 
make  their  first  contacts  with  newspapers  and  magazines  by  submitting  and 
having  accepted  feature  articles  written  in  connection  with  their  work  in 
the  course  devoted  to  that  subject.  Special  editions  of  the  Athens  news- 
paper are  prepared  by  the  students  from  time  to  time.  Field  trips  for  sim- 
ilar experience  in  other  towns  have  also  been  organized.  Practical  experience 
is  provided  in  radio  and  advertising  classes. 

SUMMER  VACATION  INTERNSHIPS 

To  provide  practical  experience  in  addition  to  that  received  as  a  part  of 
their  courses  in  journalism,  summer  vacation  internships  on  newspapers, 
with  radio  stations,  in  advertising  departments,  etc.,  are  arranged  for  superior 
students  between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  This  summer  work  is  not 
obligatory,  but  is  recommended  for  those  qualified  students  as  a  means  of 
broadening  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  current  problems  in 
journalism,  and  of  making  valuable  contacts  among  journalists.  The  Grady 
School  pioneered  in  this  adaptation  of  a  fundamental  practice  in  medical 
education  and  has  received  the  cooperation  of  newspapers,  magazines,  ad- 
vertising departments  and  agencies,  and  other  phases  of  journalism  in  Geor- 
gia and  other  states. 
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BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  housed  in  the  Commerce-Journalism  Build- 
ing which  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1928  and  to  which  a  large  addition 
was  made  in  1947-48.  In  addition  to  ample  classroom  space,  there  is  a  large 
editorial  room,  which  is  equipped  with  typewriters  and  a  copy  desk.  A  large 
reading  room  offers  the  students  many  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  Uni- 
versity Library  houses  the  books  on  journalism  used  by  the  students  for 
supplementary  reading. 

The  printing  division  of  the  University  is  a  department  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  and  serves  as  the  typography  laboratory  of  the  School.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  laboratory  work  is  not  to  teach  printing  but  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  principles  of  typography  involved  in  editing  copy,  writing 
headlines,  preparing  advertising  layouts,  and  in  making  up  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

A  radio  studio  and  a  dark  room  are  equipped  to  serve  as  laboratories  for 
courses  in  radio  and  news  photography. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  GRADUATES 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  filling  excellent  positions  with 
newspapers,  press  associations,  advertising  agencies  and  departments,  book 
and  magazine  publishers,  schools  and  colleges,  radio  stations,  and  specialized 
publications  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although  the  School  of  Journalism 
does  not  guarantee  to  secure  positions  for  its  graduates,  members  of  the 
Faculty  gladly  assist  those  whose  records  in  the  classroom  and  in  extra- 
curricular activities  recommend  them  for  employment.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  School  of  Journalism  graduates  is 
profitably  employed  in  various  phases  of  journalism.  In  addition  to  those 
receiving  the  journalism  degree  a  number  of  University  alumni  who  took 
courses  in  journalism  in  connection  with  other  degrees  are  actively  engaged 
in  journalistic  pursuits.  Some  of  these  Grady  alumni  hold  important  execu- 
tive positions.  The  School  of  Journalism  does  not  aim  exclusively  at  the 
training  of  recruits  for  newspaper  work,  hut  rather  would  provide  a  broad 
cultural  and  professional  education  which  will  be  useful  in  any  work  calling 
for  a  knowledge  of  journalism  and  contemporary  affairs. 

GEORGIA  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Georgia  Press  Association  and  the  School  of 
Journalism,  the  Georgia  Press  Institute  is  designed  to  assemble  annually 
newspaper  men  and  women,  teachers  of  journalism  and  their  students,  and 
public  men  for  round  table  conferences,  lectures,  and  addresses  on  sub- 
jects of  contemporary  journalistic  interest.  Many  prominent  journalists 
have  been  brought  to  Athens  on  these  occasions. 

GEORGIA  RADIO   INSTITUTE 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  the  Georgia  Radio  Institute  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Press  Institute,  and  assembles  the  broadcasters  of  the  state 
and  students  of  radio  of  Georgia  colleges  to  hear  addresses  by  leading  per- 
sons in  the  industry  and  to  discuss,  at  round  table  sessions,  various  contem- 
porary broadcasting  problems. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITORS*  INSTITUTE 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Southern  Industrial  Editors'  Association  and  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  the  first  annual  session  of  the  Indus- 
trial Editors'  Institute  was  held  during  the  fall  of  1947.  Patterned  after  the 
Press  Institute  and  the  Radio  Institute,  the  emphasis  was  on  house  organs, 
trade  journals,  and  specialized  magazines.  Outstanding  authorities  in  these 
fields  were  the  principal  speakers. 
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GEORGIA  SCHOLASTIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Sponsored  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  University  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press 
Association  are  held  in  Athens  during  the  early  part  of  May.  The  pro- 
gram of  these  conventions  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to  the  high  school 
journalists  of  the  state,  and  includes  addresses,  lectures,  and  round  table 
discussions  of  various  phases  of  school  publication  work.  The  association 
was  organized  June  14,  1928,  at  the  University  with  this  three-fold  objective: 
(1)  to  stimulate  interest  in  high  school  writing  courses;  (2)  to  raise  the 
standards  of  high  school  journalists;  and  (3)  to  bring  about  a  closer  as- 
sociation between  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and  the  high 
school  students  in  Georgia  interested  in  journalism.  Through  the  associa- 
tion, scholarships,  prizes,  and  certificates  of  distinction  are  awarded  to 
meritorious  high  school  newspapers  and  staff  members  by  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

GEORGIA  COLLEGIATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Also  organized  (May  5,  1933)  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  Uni- 
versity chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  the  Georgia  Collegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion, which  has  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  closer  association 
among  the  college  journalists  of  Georgia;  (2)  to  provide  a  means  of  recog- 
nizing meritorious  journalistic  efforts  through  the  annual  award  of  suitable 
distinctions;  (3)  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  college  press  of  Georgia;  and 
(4)  to  foster  among  college  journalists  of  Georgia  an  interest  in  journalism 
not  only  as  a  profession  but  as  an  important  social  science.  Meetings  of 
this  association  similar  to  those  of  the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
are  held  regularly. 

THE  PEABODY  RADIO  AWARDS 

Radio,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin,  is  an  important  phase  of 
journalism.  The  creation  of  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Radio  Awards  was 
but  a  recent  step  in  the  efforts  of  the  Grady  faculty  to  be  of  educational 
assistance  to  a  vital  agency  of  communication. 

Designed  to  give  educational  recognition  for  public  service  by  radio,  and 
honoring  a  distinguished  benefactor  and  life  trustee  of  the  University,  these 
awards  were  established  in  May,  1940,  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Georgia,  with  the  approval  and  active  cooperation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Nationally  prominent  Americans  con- 
stitute the  personnel  of  the  Advisory  Board,  which  through  the  School  of 
Journalism,  administers  these  Awards.    They  are: 

Edward  Weeks,  Editor,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ames,  Executive  Director,  "Yaddo,"  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York. 

John  H.  Benson,  formerly  President,  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies,  New  York  City. 

Bennett  Cerf,  President,  Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

John  Crosby,  Radio  Columnist,  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Mark  Ethridge,  Publisher,  Louisville   (Ky.)    Courier- Journal  and  Times. 

Earl  J.  Glade,  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  Literary  Editor,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle. 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  Science  Editor,  New  York  Times. 

Ralph  McGill,  Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Paul  Porter,  formerly  Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  Keith  Tyler,  Director  of  Radio  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus,   Ohio. 
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Ex-Officio 

The  Chancellor,  University  System  of  Georgia. 

The  Dean,  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia. 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the  few  Southern  institutions  having 
a  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional  journalistic  fraternity. 
The  Georgia  chapter  was  installed  in  1928.  Its  membership  is  restricted  to 
those  male  students  with  good  scholastic  standing  whose  professional  jour- 
nalistic work  is  of  meritorious  character.  A  limited  number  of  students  is 
taken  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sophomore  year.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
sponsors  extra-curricular  journalistic  activities  of  various  kinds,  and  aims 
to  promote  higher  journalistic  ideals  in  the  School  and  in  the  state. 

THETA  SIGMA  PI 

Composed  of  a  selected  group  of  advanced  women  students,  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  is  a  national  fraternity  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  women 
journalists.  Membership  is  restricted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  local  chapter  has  its  own  extra-curricular  journalistic  activ- 
ities, but  cooperates  with  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  joint  undertakings. 

SCHOLASTIC  FRATERNITIES  AND  CLUBS 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  eligible  for  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honorary  scholastic  fraternities,  as  well  as  for 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  scholarship  award.  Membership  in  the  first  two  organ 
izations  is  awarded  to  a  limited  group  of  seniors,  the  selection  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future  success 
in  scholarly  pursuits.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  scholarship  award  is  given  by 
this  national  professional  journalistic  fraternity  to  graduating  journalism 
students  who  stand  in  the  highest  10  per  cent  of  their  own  graduating  class. 
In  addition  to  the  scholastic,  professional,  and  social  fraternities  at  the 
University,  there  are  other  honorary  clubs  and  organizations,  membership 
in  which  is  open  to  journalism  students. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Red  and  Black,  and  a  monthly 
magazine,  The  Georgia  Cracker,  the  editorial  staffs  of  which  are  composed 
largely  of  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  campus  annual,  The 
Pandora,  and  other  publications  also  have  journalism  students  on  their  staffs. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  write  for  the  local  papers  and  serve 
various  metropolitan  newspapers  as  University  correspondents. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

N on- journalism  courses  required  in  all  sequences   (core  curriculum) : 

Hours 

English  2  a-b-c  _. 9 

Physical  Science  1-2  _ 10 

Human  Biology  1-2 . 10 

Mathematics  lOlx  or  lOly  5 

Foreign  Language 10 

Students  who  offer  for  entrance  two  or  more  units  of  a  foreign  language  (Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese)  are  required  to  tnke  at  least 
two  courses  in  college  in  foreign  language.  Students  who  choose  to  continue 
in  college  the  language  they  offered  for  entrance  nre  required  to  take  courses  103 
and  104.  Those  students  who  enter  without  any  foreign  language  credits  may  ab- 
solve the  language  requirement  by  taking  either  two  courses  in  each  of  two  lan- 
guages or  three  courses  in  one  language. 
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Social  Science  4  5 

English  22  a-b-c  9 

History  110  a-b-c  9 

Political  Science  1  5 

Psychology  1  5 

Physical  Education  1-2  and  Military  Science  1-2   (for  men)   or 

Physical  Education  1-2   (for  women)   10 

87 

NOTE:  Those  students  who  cannot  operate  a  typewriter  are  advised  to  take  Busi- 
ness Administration  303  and  304  during  the  fall  and  winter  quarters  of  their  fresh- 
man year. 

Journalism  courses  required  in  all  sequences  (core  curriculum) : 


Journalism 
Journalism 

1  or 
20  ... 
30  ... 
40  ... 
351  . 
454  . 

456  . 

457  . 

458  . 

350 



5 

Journalism 

5 

Journalism 

5 

Journalism 

3 

Journalism 

3 

Journalism 

5 

Journalism 

5 

Journalism 
Total    



39 

News-Editorial  Sequence 

Journalism  courses  required,  in  addition  to  core  curriculum: 

Journalism  352  3 

Journalism  453   3 

Journalism  355  a-b  6 

Journalism  360,  370,  or  371 - 5 

Journalism  364  3 

Journalism  459  _  3 

Journalism  467  _ 3 

Total -- 26 

Supplementary  major  of  24-27  hours  from  such  social  sciences  as  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  and  psychology.  Electives  to  complete  a  total  of 
196  hours. 

Radio-Journalism  Sequence 

Journalism  courses  required,  in  addition  to  core  curriculum: 

Journalism  369 5 

Journalism  371  - 5 

Journal  ism  372  __ 5 

Journalism  373  _. 3 

Journalism  374  5 

Journalism  386  or  396  - 5 

Total    ... 28 

Supplementary  major  of  24-27  hours  from  music,  drama,  and  speech.  Elec- 
tives to  complete  a  total  of  196  hours. 
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Advertising-Business  Sequence 

Journalism  courses  required  in  addition  to  core  curriculum: 

Journalism  208  5 

Journalism  352 3 

Journalism  364   3 

Journalism  475  5 

Journalism  476  5 

Journalism  474,  477,  or  478  5 

Total  26 

Supplementary  major  of  24-27  hours  from  economics,  business  administra- 
tion, and  psychology.  (Economics  5,  Business  Administration  462,  463,  464, 
and  Psychology  371,  373  especially  recommended.)  Electives  to  complete  a 
total  of  196  hours. 

JOUBNALISTIC-LITEEABY  APPRECIATION   SEQUENCE 

Journalism  courses  required,  in  addition  to  core  curriculum: 

Journalism  453  3 

Journalism  355  a-b  6 

Journalism  360  or  370  5 

Journalism  369  5 

Journalism  459  _ 3 

Journalism  467  3 


Total    25 

Supplementary  major  of  24-27  hours  from  the  humanities,  fine  arts,  social 
sciences.  (American  and  English  literature  courses  especially  recommend- 
ed.)   Electives  to  complete  a  total  of  196  hours. 

Note:  A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in  all  major  subjects.  All  sup- 
plementary major  subjects  and  electives  shall  be  chosen  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  are  determined  by  the  sequence 
in  which  the  student  is  especially  interested. 

A  student  who  has  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  a  college  belonging  to  a 
standard  regional  association  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  in 
Journalism  degree  with  a  minimum  of  45  hours  in  Journalism,  selected  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  School  of  Journalism.  Such  a  student  must  be 
in  residence  at  the  University  three  quarters. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Journalism  will  be  conferred  upon  the  completion  of 
a  major  in  Journalism,  a  minor  in  the  social  sciences,  a  minor  in  English, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  the  subject  assigned.  Pre- 
requisites for  candidacy  for  this  degree  are  the  A.B.  or  A.B.  in  Journalism 
from  an  accredited  institution  and  the  necessary  undergraduate  courses  in 
Journalism. 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE 

To  serve  as  a  refresher  course  for  returned  veterans  and  others  who  wish 
to  spend  only  one  year  in  college,  the  School  of  Journalism  offers  a  special 
three-quarter  program,  normally  consisting  of  45  hours  in  journalism  and 
related  subjects.  Only  those  persons  with  a  serious  and  definite  reason 
are  admitted  to  this  short  program.  A  student  who  enrolls  for  the  special 
one-year  program  may  later  become  a  candidate  for  the  A.B.  in  Journalism 
degree  by  meeting  all  entrance  and  residence  requirements. 

The  one-year  program  was  originally  set  up  to  help  meet  the  war-created 
personnel  shortages  and  also  to  provide  some  university  education  for  pre- 
draft  age  youths.  The  usefulness  of  the  course  on  this  basis  has  led  to  its 
continuation  in  the  post-war  period  for  the  groups  mentioned  above. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(Commerce- Journalism  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which 
the  registration  is  not  sufficiently  large,  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed 
should  sufficient  demand  arise  and  teaching  facilities  and  personnel  be 
available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  meet  five  hours  a  week  and  carry 
five  hours  credit. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Journailstic  Writing.  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Butler,  and 
Mr.  Krakowski. 

An  introductory  survey  of  newspaper  methods,  news  values,  news  writing,  and 
reporting. 

20.    Principles  and  Ethics  of  Journalism.    Mr.  Drewry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  journalism,   including  ethics,   practice,   and   trends. 

30.    History  of  Journalism.    Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  newspaper,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  including  biographical  studies  of  outstanding  editors,  a  consideration  of 
journalism    in    its   various   periods    and    conditions,    and    the    aims    of    journalism. 

40.   Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.    Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  upon  opinions,  standards  of  living, 
tastes,  and  morals  in  American  life.  This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  theory 
of  public  opinion,  particularly  the  newspaper's  part  in  the  development  of  the 
intelligent    public   mind. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

208.   Advertising  Art.    Mr.  Dodd.     (Also  offered  as  Art  208.) 
A    study    of    the    design    and    advertising    appeal    of    layouts,    posters    and    illus- 
trations.   Problems    covering    the    points    discussed    will    be    given.    Lettering,    meth- 
ods of  reproduction  and  package  design. 

350.  News  Writing  and  Reporting.  (Part  1).  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Tyus  But- 
ler, and  Mr.  Krakowski. 

Part  A  of  this  course  consists  of  a  consideration  of  newspaper  organization 
and  procedure,  news  values,  news  writing  and  reporting.  Part  B  includes  intro- 
duction to  typewriting  and  writing  various  types  of  news  stories  under  super- 
vision. 

351.  Copy  Reading,  Newspaper  Editing.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Journal- 
ism 1  or  350.     Mr.  Tyus  Butler  and  Mr.  Krakoivski. 

Theory  and  practice  in  editing  copy,  determining  news  values,  and  writing 
headlines.    Press   association    and    syndicate    services    are   used    in    the    laboratory. 

352.  Make-up  and  Typography.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Journalism  1  or 
350  and  351.     Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Tyus  Butler. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  351,  with  special  emphasis  on  newspaper  and 
periodical  make-up  and  typography.  Practical  work  is  made  possible  by  a  print- 
ing  laboratory. 

355  a-b.  News  Writing  and  Reporting  (Part  2).  6  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  1  or  350.    Mr.  Butler. 

A  course  in  practice  reporting  designed  to  give  students  both  the  theory  and 
the  experience  of  covering  reportorial  assignments  in  newspaper  work. 

360.  The  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  Prerequisites:  Journalism  1  or 
350  and  355.    Mr.  Harper. 

Theory  and  practice  in  covering  the  news  of  governmental  activities,  together 
with  a  detailed  survey  of  municipal,  state,  and  federal  organization  and  the 
administration    of    public    affairs. 

361.  Dramatic  Criticism.  3  hours.  Mr.  Franklin  Butler,  Mr.  Ballew,  or 
Miss  Vance. 

Theory  and  practice  in  reviewing  stage  productions;,  motion  pictures,  con- 
certs. 
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362.    The  Short  Story.     3  hours.    Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  practical  writing  course  for  students  who  have  mastered  the  fundamentals 
of  English  expression  and  who  are  interested  in  writing  fiction  for  contemporary 
magazines  or  other  markets. 

364.  Newspaper  Administration.  3  hours.  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Tyus  But- 
ler. 

A  course  intended  for  those  interested  in  the  business  and  editorial  manage- 
ment  of   small   daily   and   weekly   newspapers. 

366.  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School.  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Harper  and 
Mr.  Tyus  Butler. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading,  typography  and 
business    management,    with    specific    relation    to    the    high    school    newspaper. 

368.  Contemporary  Newspaper  Practice.  Mr.  Drewry,  Mr.  Tyus  Butler, 
Mr.  Harper,  and  Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  survey  of  news  writing,  feature  writing,  and  newspaper  practice  for  specia- 
lized groups,  such  as  students  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  county  agents,  and 
others  whose  work  Involves  writing  for  the  press  or  dealing  with  newspaper 
reporters  and  editors.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  publicity  and  promo- 
tional   methods    for    educational    purposes. 

369.  The  Radio  in  Journalism.    Mr.  Franklin  Butler. 

An  introductory  survey  course  in  which  various  aspects  of  radio  are  con- 
sidered. Radio,  as  a  phase  of  journalism,  is  especially  stressed.  There  are  some 
practical  assignments  involving  writing,  acting,  voicing  of  programs,  and  use 
of   the    School's    studio-laboratory. 

370.  News  Photography.    Mr.  Harper.     (Also  offered  as  Physics  370.) 

A  study  of  the  photographic  requirements  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
the  technique  of  news  photography  with  elementary  training  in  the  use  of 
various    cameras,    developing,    printing,    and    enlarging. 

371.  Radio  News.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  1  or  350,  or  special  permis- 
sion.    Mr.  Franklin  Butler  and  Mr.  Krakowski. 

The  processing  of  news  for  radio,  including  the  psychology  of  "ear"  news, 
basic  style,  evaluation  of  stories,  arrangements  of  5  and  15  minute  newscasts, 
news  spots,  and  analysis  of  newscasts  being  presented  over  network  and  local 
stations. 

372.  The  Social  Aspects  of  Radio.  Prerequisites:  Journalism  1  or  350, 
20,  40.     Mr.  Franklin  Butler. 

Radio  as  a  social  force.  A  comparison  of  commercial  radio  broadcasting,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  with  the  systems  used  in  other  nations.  The  role  of  the  FCC 
and  FTC  in  "regulating"  American  broadcasting.  How  radio  serves  the  "public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity,"  as  compared  with  other  media  of  communica- 
tion. Preparation  of  documentary  scripts  for  eventual  marketing  in  the  public  service 
broadcasting  field. 

373.  Radio  Performance.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Journalism  1  and  369, 
371,  or  372  (one  of  last  three).  Class  will  be  limited  to  ten  carefully  chosen 
students  definitely  interested  in  radio  as  a  career.     Mr.  Franklin  Butler. 

A  laboratory  course  wherein  the  student  gets  actual  experience,  under  fac- 
ulty supervision,  in  various  aspects  of  broadcasting.  On-the-job  experience  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  weekly  seminars  and  regular  conferences  with  instructors. 

374.  Radio  Advertising.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  1  or  350.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Butler. 

Radio  as  an  advertising  medium.  Preparation  of  scripts  and  various  types  of  com- 
mercial  programs. 

386.  Radio  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Prerequisite:  Journalism 
369.    Miss  Vance.     (Also  offered  as  Speech  369.) 

Fundamental  principles  of  analysis,  phrasing  and  emphasis.  Development  of  vocal 
skills  demanded  in  meaningful  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative  literature — with 
special  reference  to  radio  journalism. 

396.  Radio — Dramatic  Interpretation.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  369. 
Miss  Vance.     (Also  offered  as  Speech  396.) 

Appreciation  of  drama  and  development  of  oral  reading  skills  through  the  study  and 
presentation  of  Browning's  dramatic  monologues  and  original  adaptations  of  one  play 
from  each  of  the  following :  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  O'Neill,  and  Maxwell  Ander- 
son— with  special  reference  to  radio  journalism. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  OR  GRADUATE  COURSES 

400.  Foreign  News  and  the  European  Peess.  (Offered  in  absentia,  with 
all  class  periods  on  shipboard  or  in  Europe.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School. 

An  investigative  pro-seminar  course  open  to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents who  arrange  to  travel  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  With  the  co- 
operation of  American  newspaper  and  press  services,  students  will  conduct  research 
in  European  capitols  through  conferences  with  American  foreign  correspondents, 
visits  to  European  newspaper  meetings  with  representatives  of  governmental  propa- 
ganda ministers,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

453.  The  Editorial.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  1  or  350.  Mr. 
Drewry  and  Mr.  Harper. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing  various  types  of  editorials,  with  practical  as- 
signments in  each  type.  A  study  of  interpretation  and  comment.  Students  in  this 
course  make  critical  analyses  of  representative  editorial  pages. 

454.  The  Law  of  the  Press.     3  hours.     Mr.  Tyus  Butler. 

A  consideration  of  certain  legal  aspects  of  journalism,  including  libel,  contempt  of 
court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and  postal  laws. 

456.  The  Magazine.    Mr.  Drewry. 

This  course  is  intended  for  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  interested  in  contem- 
porary thought  and  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  current  American  literature;  and  (2) 
for  those  who  plan  to  contribute  to  magazines,  and  therefore  would  know  the  markets. 
Attention  is  given  to  current  American  writers,  particularly  their  work  for  the 
periodical  press.  Magazines  are  considered  in  historical  and  contemporary  perspective. 

457.  Advertising  Practice.    Mr.  Drewry. 

A  survey  of  the  advertising  field,  including  the  manufacturer,  the  advertising  agency, 
and  the  media — newspaper,  magazines,  billboards,  the  radio.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  writing  various  types  of  advertisements. 

458.  Feature  Writing  and  Special  Articles.  3  hours.  Mr.  Drewry  and 
Mr.  Krakowski. 

Theory  and  practice  in  writing  articles  of  a  varied  character  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, syndicates,  trade  journals,  and  the  radio. 

459.  Literary  Appreciation.  (Book  Reviewing.)  3  hours.  Mr.  Drewry 
and  Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  course  in  literary  appreciation  and  evaluation,  with  the  emphasis  on  current  nooks 
and  the  preparation  of  reviews  for  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  specialized  pub- 
lications. 

463.  Advanced  Feature,  Fiction  and  Radio  Writing.  3  hours.  Prere- 
quisite: A  satisfactory  grade  in  Journalism  458,  362,  or  369.  Mr.  Drewry, 
Miss  Vance,  Mr.  Krakowski,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Butler. 

A  continuation  of  production  work  begun  in  feature,  fiction,  or  radio  writing,  with 
emphasis  on  marketing,  publication,  or  broadcasting. 

467.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers.  3  hours.  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr. 
Krakowski. 

A  study  of  outstanding  present-day  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  including  a 
consideration  of  their  development,  noted  personalities  of  their  staffs,  and  their  charac- 
ters and  policies. 

468.  Journalistic  Practice.  1  to  15  hours.  Prerequisites:  Basic  courses 
in  technique  and  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

A  few  superior  students  of  junior  or  senior  standing  will  be  permitted  to  register  for 
this  course  as  a  means  of  obtaining  practical  experience  over  and  above  that  offered  in 
this  School.  The  exact  amount  of  credit  will  be  determined  in  each  instance  and 
indicated  on  the  registration  card,  but  under  no  circumstances  can  exceed  15  hours, 
or  one  quarter's  work. 

475.  Advertising  Copy  Writing.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  1  or  350.  Mr. 
Talmadge. 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a  variety  of  media.  Reader 
surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a  study  of  products  in  relationship  to  copy  and  markets 
are  a  part  of  this  course. 

476.  Advertising  Media.  Prerequisites:  Journalism  1  or  350  and  457  or 
475.    Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising  media,  including  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  publications,  radio,  outdoor,  novelty,  and  cinema.  The  work  of  an 
advertising  office  or  agency  and  the  selling  of  space  or  time  are  considered. 
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477.  Publicity.    Mr.  Talmadge. 

A  study  of  the  types  and  techniques  of  publicity,  as  a  means  both  of  selling  mer- 
chandise and  of  influencing  public  opinion.  Analyses  of  publicity  campaigns  and 
discussions  of  the  ways  in  which  various  media  can  be  utilized.  A  term  paper  on  some 
phase  of  publicity  is  required. 

478.  Retail  Advertising  Copy  and  Sales  Promotion.  Prerequisite:  Jour- 
nalism 475.    Mr.  Talmadge. 

Analysis  of  overall  promotion  of  the  department  store  and  other  retailers.  Prepa- 
ration of  copy  for  various  types  of  retail  advertisers  and  for  the  various  media  used 
by  the  retailer.  Each  student  will  write  a  term  paper  in  the  phase  of  retail  adver- 
tising which  particularly  interests  him. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

801.  History  of  Journalism.    Mr.  Tyus  Butler  and  Mr.  Talmadge. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  history  of  journalism  in  which  the  students  make  his- 
torical studies  of  certain  newspapers  or  groups  of  newspapers,  preferably  Georgia  or 
Southern,  and  biographical  studies  of  editors. 

802.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.  Mr.  Tyus  Butler,  Mr.  Harper,  and 
Mr.  Talmadge. 

An  advanced  course  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and 
other  journalistic  agencies  in  the  direction  and  control  of  public  opinion. 

807-808.   Advertising.     10  hours.      Mr.  Drewry. 
Special  work  based  on  Journalism  457. 
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Mary  Irma  Hicks,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clothing  and  Textiles. 

Maude  Pye  Hood,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Foods  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Frances  Forbes  Ison,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Nursery  School. 

Marion  Fay  Jones,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Instructor  in  Child  Development. 

Martha  L.  LaBoon,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.H.E.,  Instructor  in  Child  Development. 

Elizabeth  Luke,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  McPhaul,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Child 
Development. 

Pearl  Campbell  Moon,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Manage- 
ment. 

Dorothy  Victoria  Mummery,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Child 
Development. 

Catherine  Lowrance  Newton,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Foods  and  Nu- 
trition. 

Mildred  Kidd  Simmons,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Infant  Laboratory. 

John  Alexander  Simpson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Adviser  in  Pediatrics  and  Child 
Hygiene. 

Alice  Camilla  Stubbs,  B.S.H.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Management. 

Pauline  Park  Wilson,  B.S.H.E.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 


Harmon  White  Caldwell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Alvin  Blocksom  Biscoe,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Faculties. 

William  Madison  Randall,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director  of  Student  Af- 
fairs. 

James  Ralph  Thaxton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 

John  Dixon  Bolton,  C.P.A..  Comptroller  and  Treasurer. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  originated  as  the  Division  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  1918  and  offered  the  first 
undergraduate  work  open  to  women  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
earliest  curriculum  marked  the  first  opportunity  for  women  to  secure  the 
baccalaureate  degree  from  any  state  supported  institution  in  Georgia.  At 
this  time  the  need  of  women  for  education  in  technical  and  professional  sub- 
jects became  urgent  because  of  the  need  for  workers  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  the  expanded  program  of  government  services  during  the  First  "World 
War,  and  the  demand  for  new  workers  for  positions  created  as  a  result  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Early  graduates  became  employed  chiefly  as  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  and  home  demonstration  agents. 

In  the  period  from  1918  to  1933  the  activities  of  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  were  administered  in  the  Division  of  Home  Economics.  Institu- 
tion economics  courses  were  organized  in  1923.  Graduate  courses  were 
established  in  1924.  Major  courses  in  physical  education  for  women  came 
in  1926. 

In  1926-27  a  six-year  grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion enabled  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  to  establish  the  first  center 
for  college  teaching  in  child  development  and  field  work  in  parent  educa- 
tion in  the  Southeast. 

A  Purnell  project  in  vitamin  research  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Experiment  Station  in  1926  through  1933.  A  household  equipment 
laboratory  with  facilities  for  research  was  added  in  1928.  The  department 
of  fine  and  applied  arts  was  added  in  1928  and  continued  until  1933  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

By  1932  major  concentrations  had  been  established  in  teacher  training, 
institution  management,  applied  art,  home  demonstration  work,  household 
equipment,  and  general  home  economics.  A  further  area  of  concentration, 
textiles  and  clothing,  was  added  in  1933. 

In  1933  the  Household  Arts  Department  of  the  State  Teachers  College  was 
merged  with  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  and  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics established. 

PURPOSES 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  has  as  its  major  objectives:  first,  prepara- 
tion of  the  young  woman  student  for  satisfactory  home  and  family  life  by 
means  of  a  well-rounded  program  of  general,  scientific,  and  technical  educa- 
tion; and,  second,  provision  for  professional  training  in  a  variety  of  home 
economics  curricula.  Since  a  high  percentage  of  all  home  economics  grad- 
uates ultimately  marry  and  go  into  homes  of  their  own,  it  is  important  that 
the  basic  curriculum  prepare  them  for  homemaking.  The  young  woman  stu- 
dent who  chooses  to  enter  home  economics  for  vocational  preparation  will 
find  in  this  field  an  interesting  choice  of  professional  opportunities. 

Specialization  for  varied  positions  is  provided  by  areas  of  major  concen- 
tration beginning  the  junior  year.  Students  transferring  from  other  institu- 
tions should  enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  since 
schedule  conflicts  may  prevent  securing  junior  and  senior  technical  sub- 
jects in  the  same  year  even  though  prerequisites  have  been  completed.  Limited 
registration  in  certain  courses  frequently  makes  them  available  only  to 
seniors. 

Graduates  of  the  School  have  filled  positions  as  home  economics  teachers 
both  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  home  demonstration  agents,  service  workers 
with  such  agencies  as  the  Farm  Home  Administration,  hospital  dietitians, 
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demonstrators  for  commercial  organizations,  department  store  buyers,  per- 
sonnel and  public  relations  workers,  and  nursery  school  teachers. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  also  offers  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter 
for  both  men  and  women  from  other  schools  in  the  University  who  are  in- 
terested in  home  and  family  education  or  in  certain  technical  phases  of  home 
economics. 

FACILITIES 

Erected  in  1932,  Dawson  Hall  is  located  on  South  Campus.  It  is  within 
walking  distance  of  the  North  Campus  and  the  business  center  of  the  city. 

Dawson  Hall  is  a  three-story  structure  containing  modern  and  fully  equip- 
ped teaching  and  research  laboratories  for  equipment,  foods,  nutrition,  tex- 
tiles, clothing,  home  nursing,  and  house  furnishing,  as  well  as  recitation 
rooms.  In  close  proximity  to  Dawson  Hall  are  three  girls'  dormitories,  Soule 
Hall,  Mary  Lyndon,  and  Rutherford  Halls,  the  Physical  Education  Building 
for  Women,  four  home  management  houses,  the  nursery  school,  and  Lump- 
kin Hall  Library. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  and  faculty  offices,  the  building  provides 
a  student  and  faculty  lounge  and  an  auditorium  for  special  programs,  assem- 
blies, moving  picture  showings,  and  club  meetings.  It  also  provides  a  reading 
room  for  the  Homecon  Club  and  the  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron  room.  A  tea  room 
is  operated  for  University  faculty,  students,  and  friends. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  maintains,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  a  nursery  school  as  a  laboratory  for  courses  in  child 
development.  The  Department  of  Psychology  collaborates  in  teaching,  gives 
psychological  tests,  and  offers  a  consultant  service  to  parents.  A  pediatrician 
is  in  charge  of  inspection,  physical  examinations,  and  consultant  service.  The 
nursery  school  is  housed  in  a  separate  building  well  located  and  equipped 
with  reference  to  needs  of  the  pre-school  child  and  for  observation  and  partici- 
pation by  students  and  educational  and  social  welfare  leaders.  An  infant 
laboratory  adjacent  to  the  nursery  school  gives  an  opportunity  to  observe 
small  babies. 

Four  home  management  houses  are  modernly  equipped.  A  quarter's  resi- 
dence in  one  of  these  is  required  of  all  students.  The  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion of  the  houses  give  teaching  material  for  home  furnishing  courses.  Each 
house  has  a  resident  director.  Students  living  in  a  small  group  thus  have 
opportunity  to  make  practical  application  of  the  sciences  and  arts  of  home 
economics  to  family  life. 

The  institution  management  courses  are  taught  in  the  college  dining  halls 
under  the  direction  of  the  dietitian  in  charge.  Catering  for  large  groups  is 
done  in  the  main  dining  hall.  In  Dawson  Hall  a  laboratory  for  catering  for 
smaller  groups  is  maintained  and  the  Home  Economics  tea  room  is  used 
for  teaching  tea  room  management. 

The  new  household  equipment  laboratory  is  located  in  Dawson.  Through 
cooperation  of  manufacturers  and  distributors,  appliances  are  placed  in  this 
laboratory  on  consignment  basis,  thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  the  equip- 
ment up  to  date.  Home  Economics  students  use  this  laboratory  in  studying 
care  of  the  home  and  for  operation  and  efficiency  studies. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Home  economics  students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  all  general  Univer- 
sity activities.  Special  activities  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  Homecon  Club  whose  semi-monthly  meetings  are  attended 
by  majors  in  the  School.  The  national  honorary  home  economics  sorority 
on  the  campus  is  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron.  Membership  in  this  is  based  on 
scholarship,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  professional  attitude.  Junior 
Homecon  is  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  entrance  are  the  same  as  for  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  University.  A  total  of  186  quarter  hours  exclusive  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  degree. 
Physical  Education  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores,  but 
may  be  waived  for  transfer  students  entering  the  junior  class  with  full 
standing.  Students  must  meet  the  general  University  scholastic  require- 
ments for  graduation,  and,  in  addition,  must  make  a  minimum  grade  of  "C" 
in  all  courses  in  the  major  concentration. 

Junior  and  senior  schedules  may  vary  from  45  to  48  hours  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  major  professor  and  Dean  of  the  School. 

Fbeshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

Art  30  5      Art  3  or  Art  Elective  3 

Chemistry  21  5      **Chemistry    346    5 

English  2  a-b-c  9      English  22-a-b-c  9 

Human  Biology  1  5      Physics  120  a-b  6 

Political  Science  1  5      Social  Science  4  or 

Psychology  1 5  Sociology  5  or 

Speech  3  3  ***Economics  5x 5 

*Home  Economics  1  a-b  6      Home  Economics  5  __ 5 

Home  Economics  20 5      Home  Economics  22,  23  6 

Physical  Education  1  5      Home  Economics  90 3 

Physical  Education  2  5 

Electives  6 

53  53 

MAJOR  CONCENTRATIONS 

Upon  completion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  each  student 
must,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School,  set  up  a  program  in  a 
major  concentration  with  the  related  electives.  This  may  conform  to  any 
of  the  plans  indicated,  and  must  include  forty  quarter  hours  in  home  eco- 
nomics courses  numbered  300  or  above.  Minor  changes  in  programs  may 
be  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  major  professor  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean. 


*  Home  Economics  la  is  not  required  of  students  entering  with  advanced  stand- 
ing. Home  Economics  lb  or  Education  303  (for  majors  in  home  economics  education) 
is  required  of  all  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

**  Provision  is  made  for  students  transferring  from  State  Junior  Colleges  to  secure 
Chemistry  346  and  to  make  substitutions  for  Home  Economics  23  in  the  institution 
management  major. 

***  Requirement   for    freshmen    and    sophomores    in    home    economics    education,    in 
foods  and  nutrition  and  in  clothing  and  textiles. 
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MAJOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

The  major  in  Home  Economics  Education  is  offered  jointly  by  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of  Education.  It  fulfills  the  require- 
ments for  teaching  in  vocational  departments  of  Georgia  high  schools.  The 
graduate  of  this  course  is  qualified  to  receive  a  professional  certificate.  See 
College  of  Education  for  description  of  education  courses. 


Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  306   5 

Home  Economics  321   5 

Home  Economics  344   _ _ 3 

Home  Economics  351  5 

Home  Economics  375   5 

Home  Economics  393   5 

****Foods  Elective 3 

Bacteriology  350  or 

Human  Biology  2 5 

Electives  8 


Senior 

Hours 

Education  304,  335.2,  336.2  15 

Education  346,  347,  348  15 

Education  349  5 

Home  Economics  368,  369  6 

Home  Economics  490 5 


44 


46 


MAJOR  IN  DIETETICS  AND  INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT 

This  major  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
gives  preliminary  training  for  the  dietitian,  and  includes  work  in  institu- 
tional equipment,  quantity  cookery,  catering,  and  accounting.  It  prepares  the 
student  for  lunch  room,  tea  room,  and  college  dining  hall  management,  and 
for  the  graduate  year  in  hospital  and  administrative  dietetics. 


Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  306   5 

Home  Economics  351  5 

Home  Economics  354   5 

Home  Economics  393  or  490 5 

Bacteriology  350  5 

Chemistry  24  5 

Chemistry  351  „  5 

Electives  in  Economics, 

Psychology  or  Sociology 5 

♦Electives  „_  5 


Senior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  368-369    6 

Home  Economics  353  .... 5 

Home  Economics  372 5 

Home  Economics  374  5 

Business  Administration  6x  5 

Education  5 

♦Electives  ..14 


45 


45 


MAJOR  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  FOODS 

This  major  offers  training  for  students  interested  in  educational,  experi- 
mental, and  promotional  work  in  commercial  fields,  such  as  home  service, 
commercial  food  demonstration,  or  testing  laboratories. 


****  Foods  350,  355,  357,  359,  370,  373. 

♦  Home  Economics  453  is  prerequisite  to  interning  in  hospitals  approved  by  Ameri- 
can Dietetic  Association.  Other  recommended  electives  are:  Home  Economics  325, 
344,  355,  357,  373,  375,  446,  450,  490;  Journalism  368;  and  Landscape  Architecture  301. 
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Junior 


5 


Home  Economics  306   _ 
Home  Economics  351  _ 

Home  Economics  357   

Home  Economics  393  or  490  

Home  Economics  450   

Bacteriology  350  


Hours 
5 


5 
5 
5 
♦Electives  16 


Seniob 

Hours 

Home  Economics  368,  369  6 

Education  Elective 5 

Public  Speaking  or 

Journalism  _ 5 

♦Electives  30 


44 


MAJOR  IN  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 


4  6 


This  major  provides  for  the  training  of  home  demonstration  agents  and 
home  management  supervisors  in  the  farmers'  home  program,  and  preliminary 
training  for  district  and  state  workers.  Special  field  experience  is  provided 
under  supervision.  Courses  in  agriculture  are  required. 


Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  306   5 

Home  Economics  321  5 

Home  Economics  344   3 

Home  Economics  351  5 

Home  Economics  357   3 

Home  Economics  393  5 

Bacteriology  350  or 

Human  Biology  2 5 

Horticulture  1  5 

Poultry  60 5 

♦♦Electives  5 


Senior 

Hours 

311-312    10 

368-369    6 

375   5 

462    3 

490   5 

Agriculture  electives  10 

♦♦Electives  „  5 


Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 
Home  Economics 
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44 


MAJOR  IN  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

This  major  offers  training  to  the  future  homemaker  for  intelligently  pro- 
viding clothing  and  household  fabrics  for  her  family  and  her  home.  It  gives 
preliminary  training  which  may  lead  to  commercial  work  in  clothing  or  tex- 
tile designing;  textile  specialist,  stylist,  shop  worker,  buyer;  or  editorial 
writing  for  women's  pages  of  newspapers  or  magazines. 


Junior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  306 5 

Home  Economics  321   5 

Home  Economics  351 5 

Home  Economics  363    5 

*  ♦  ♦  Ar  t   10 

Bacteriology  350  or 

Human  Biology  2 5 

♦♦♦♦Electives  10 


Senior 

Hours 

Home  Economics  368,    369 6 

Home  Economics  461 5 

Home  Economics  463 5 

Home  Economics  462-464     6 

Home  Economics  490  or  393  5 

♦♦♦Art  5 

♦♦♦♦Electives  _ 13 


46 


45 


*  At  least  15  hours  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Home  Economics 
311-312,  353,  446,  447,  452,  454;  Bacteriology  402;  Chemistry  351;  and  Food  Processing 
414. 

At  least  9-10  hours  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following :  Homo  Eco- 
nomics 325,  350,  354,  370,  375,  370,  377,  490  or  393;  Dairying  383,  389;  Business  Adminis- 
tration 6x. 

**  Electives  suggested  :  Speed)  50  or  Journalism  308  ;  Home  Economics  850,  854, 
370,  377,  446;   Landscape  Architecture  313  or  Journalism  369. 

***  Selected  with   approval   of  the  major  professor. 

••••Ten  hours  of  related  electives  to  be  selected  from  following:   Journalism   868; 

Art  388,   208;    Home   Economics  375;   one   course   in   Business   Administration. 
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MAJOR  IN  GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  general  major  is  planned  to  give  a  broad  cultural  course  and  training 
for  homemaking.  There  are  fewer  required  courses  and  opportunity  exists 
for  many  electives.  Specialized  interests  may  be  followed  through  careful 
choice  of  electives. 

Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Home  Economics  306   5      Home  Economics  344  3 

Home  Economics  321   5      Home  Economics  368,  369  6 

Home  Economics  351   5      Home  Economics  393   5 

Home  Economics  375 5      Home  Economics  490  5 

Foods  Elective  3-5      Home  Economics  elective  5 

Bacteriology  350  or  Electives  21 

Human  Biology  2  5  — 

Electives -17-15 

45  45 

Preparation  for  the  following  occupations  is  possible  by  electing  necessary 
courses  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  college: 

1.  Nursery  School  Teaching:  Requires  Home  Economics  311,  312,  455, 
492,  494. 

2.  Home  Economics  Journalism:  Requires  Journalism  1,  350  or  368,  358 
or  459,  456  or  369,  and  357. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The   University   reserves   the   right   to   withdraw   any  course   for   which 

the  registration  is  not  sufficiently  large,   and  to  offer  courses  not  listed 

should   sufficient   demand   arise   and   teaching  facilities  and   personnel   be 
available. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  courses  meet  five  hours  a  week  and  carry  five 
hours  credit. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  COURSES 

1  a-b.  Home  Economics  Orientation.  6  hours  (3  hours  a  quarter).  Miss 
Callaway,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Home  Economics  Staff. 

A  course  offered  for  freshmen  in  home  economics  to  help  them  make  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunities  in  college,  to  guide  them  in  study  and  vocational  choice,  and 
to  assist  them  in  planning  for  and  making  adjustments  to  a  new  way  of  life. 

3.  Nutrition  and  Food  Preparation  for  Nurses.  3  hours.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition   and   food  preparation. 

5.  Family  Meal  Planning  and  Serving.  Two  lectures  and  three  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods.     Mrs.  Moon. 

Introductory  course  in  food  preparation  based  on  the  planning,  preparation,  and 
serving  of  nutritious  and  palatable  meals  for  the  family. 

20.  Clothing.  Two  lectures  and  four  laboratory  periods.  Miss  Hicks  and 
Miss  Armstrong. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  clothing  based  on  wardrobe  planning ;  selection, 
including  textiles  and  buymanship  as  related  to  simple  construction  problems ;  care 
of  clothing,  including  repair. 

22.  Elementary  Textiles.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one  double  labora- 
tory period.     Miss  Hicks  and  Miss  Armstrong. 

A  basic  course  in  textile  fabrics,  involving  the  study  of  fibers,  fabric  construction, 
finishes,   use  and  care. 
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23.  Clothing  for  the  Family.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  20  and  22.  Miss  Hicks 
and  Miss  Armstrong. 

Practical  application  of  textiles  study  to  clothing  selection,  including  problems  in 
the  comparison  and  evaluation  of  fabrics;  maintenance  and  storage  of  fabrics  and 
garments ;   renovation ;  and  construction  of  a  child's  garment. 

24.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20.  Miss  Hicks  and  Miss  Arm- 
strong. 

(When  necessary  may  be  substituted  for  Home  Economics  22  and  23.) 
A  study  of  textile  fibers,  fabric  construction,  finishes,  use  and  care  ;  practical  appli- 
cation   to    clothing    selection    including    problems    in    comparison    and    evaluation    of 
fabrics;  maintenance  and  storage  of  fabrics  and  garments;  renovation;  and  construc- 
tion of  a  child's  garment. 

53.  Diet  Thebapy  fob  Nubses.  2  hours.  One  lecture  and  informal  lab- 
oratory. 

A  course  planned  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  nurses. 

90.  Family  Fundamentals.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  one  double  lab- 
oratory period.    Mrs.  Wilson  and  Home  Economics  Staff. 

A  study  of  the  young  family  and  its  early  adjustments,  particularly  with  relation 
to   the   preparation   for   and   adjustment   to   children. 

COURSES  IN  MAJOR  CONCENTRATION 
FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

304.  Nutbition  fob  Teachebs.  Prerequisite:  Senior  college  standing.  Miss 
Beall. 

A  study  of  relation  of  nutrition  to  the  health  of  the  school  child ;  emphasis  on 
how  to  teach  nutrition  information  to  school  children  ;  the  use  of  the  school  lunch  In 
nutrition  instruction.    (Not  open  to  majors  in  home  economics.) 

306.  Foods.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
sites: Human  Biology  1,  Home  Economics  5,  and  Chemistry  346.  Miss  Bog- 
gess. 

Principles  of  cookery  through  analysis  of  basic  recipes  and  preparation  of  standard 
products. 

350.  Meal  Planning  and  Serving.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  5.  Miss 
Boggess. 

The  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  meals  for  the  family  and  for  special 
occasions.  A  unit  on  canning  for  the  family  is  included. 

351.  Foundations  of  Nutbition.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  346  and  Home 
Economics  306.  Miss  Newton  and  Miss  Stubbs.  (Home  Economics  306  may 
parallel  this  course.) 

The  requirement  of  different  individuals  for  energy,  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins ; 
food  as  a  source  of  daily  requirements ;  and  the  relation  of  food  and  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  an  individual  to  physical  fitness. 

353.  Nutbition.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  306,  351,  and  Chemistry 
351.     Miss  Newton. 

The  chemical  and  physical  changes  involved  in  the  digestion  and  metabolism  of 
foods.  Nutritive  value  of  foods;  relative  costs  of  foods;  family  dietary  calculations. 

354.  Quantity  Cookeby.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  306.     Mrs.  Alexander  and  Miss  Stubbs. 

A  study  of  cookery  methods  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  foods  for  institutional 
or  quantity  service  which  provides  for  use  of  institutional  equipment,  experience  in 
butcher  shop,  school  lunchroom,  and  large  cafeteria,  as  well  as  the  planning  and 
serving  of  meals. 

355.  Catebing.  Informal  laboratory,  equivalent  to  two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  354.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander and  Miss  Luke. 

Principles  and  techniques  in  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  dinners,  luncheons, 
and   teas  for  various  groups. 

357.  Food  Demonstration.  3  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Prere- 
quisite:  Home  Economics  306.     Miss  Boggess  and  Miss  Breckenridge. 

A  continuation  of  Foods  306.  Taught  by  student  demonstrations  which  illustrate 
principles  of  cookery.   Major  emphasis   on  demonstration   techniques. 
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358.  Child  Feeding.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prere- 
quisite: Junior  standing.     Miss  Stubbs. 

This  course  is  an  elective  for  any  students  interested  in  understanding  nutrition 
in  relation  to  the  feeding  and  development  of  children.  It  includes  a  study  of  diet  of 
mother  during  pregnancy  and  lactation;  diets  of  infants,  preschool  and  school  child- 
ren, and  adolescents.  Open  to  students  outside  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  as 
well  as  to  majors. 

450.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Cookery.  Two  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites  for  Home  Economics  majors:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 306  and  351.     Mrs.  Hood. 

Experimental  methods  applied  to  the  problems  involved  in  food  preparation.  Egg 
cookery,  jellies,  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals  and  cereal  products  are  given  major 
emphasis. 

452.  Advanced  Nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  351  or  equiva- 
lent.   Miss  Newton. 

The  chemical  and  physical  changes  involved  in  the  digestion  and  metabolism  of  foods. 

453.  Diet  in  Disease.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  353  or  452.  Miss 
Newton. 

The  modification  needed  in  the  normal  diet  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study  of  pellagra,  anemia,  and  general  malnutrition. 

454.  Experimental  Cookery.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  450  and  Chemistry  351,  or  equivalent.  Mrs. 
Hood. 

A  continuation  of  Home  Economics  450.  Application  of  experimental  methods  to 
the  cookery  of  meats,  fats,  batters  and  doughs. 

455.  Nutrition  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 306  and  351.     Miss  Newton. 

Fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  during  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Labora- 
tory work  in  infant  laboratory  and  nursery  school. 

457.  Field  Work  in  Nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  353  or 
351.     Miss  Newton. 

Opportunity  is  given  for  contacts  with  various  types  of  nutrition  work  such  as  the 
agricultural  extension  program,  farm  security  work,  and  well  baby  clinics. 

458.  Readings  in  Nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  353  or  351. 
Miss  Newton. 

Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowledge  on  selected  topics  from 
the  field  of  nutrition.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  bring 
their  knowledge  up  to  date. 

850.  Seminar  in  Foods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  306  and  450,  or 
equivalent.    Mrs.  Hood. 

Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  topics  in  foods.  Organized  to  use  classic 
studies  as  background  material  for  each  topic. 

854.  Special  Topics  in  Foods.  Prerequisites:  One  graduate  course  in 
foods  and  consent  of  the  instructor.    Mrs.  Hood. 

Individual  investigation  of  problems  related  to  foods,  such  as  food  habits,  historical 
facts,  experimental  problems  in  cookery.  Designed  to  develop  initiative  in  the  student 
in  seeking  and /or  compiling  information.  Primarily  for  students  taking  a  minor  in 
foods;  open  to  foods  majors  also. 

857.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Foods  or  Nutrition.  Prerequisites: 
Two  graduate  courses  in  foods  or  nutrition.    Mrs.  Hood  and  Miss  Newton. 

Individual  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  the  major  field. 

858.  Research  in  Nutrition.  Prerequisites:  Three  graduate  courses  in 
nutrition,  including  857.    Miss  Newton. 

The  planning  and  conducting  of  an   individual   research  problem   under   supervision. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

321.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  20,  22,  23,  and 
Art  30.    Mrs.  Blair  and  Miss  Armstrong. 

Clothing  selection  including  a  unit  on  personality ;  construction  in  variety  of 
fabrics  with  development  of  accuracy,  speed,  and  independence  in  execution  of  prob- 
lems; seasonal  and  daily  care  and  storage  of  garments. 
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325.  How  to  Dbess.  3  hours.  For  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  home 
economics  and  for  home  economics  majors  whose  curriculum  does  not  require 
Home  Economics  321  but  who  would  like  to  have  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  selection  and  use  of  clothing  and  fabrics.  Mrs.  Blair  and 
Miss  Armstrong. 

This  course  is  designed  to  include  planning  and  selecting  the  wardrobe  based  on 
the  artistic,  psychological,  social,  and  economic  problems  involved ;  self  analysis  of 
personality,  color,  and  figure  styles ;  appropriate  dress,  grooming,  buymanship  of 
ready-to-wear  garments,   accessories,   and   fabrics ;    care,   repair,    alteration. 

363.  Costume  Design.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  321.  May  be  elected  by  students  majoring 
in  fields  other  than  home  economics  with  approval  of  the  instructor.  Mrs. 
Blair. 

Application  of  art  principles  and  techniques  in  designing  for  different  personalities, 
figures  and  ages,  for  various  occasions ;  corrective  dress ;  historic  and  current  Influ- 
ences ;  development  of  creative  ability. 

461.  Textile  and  Clothing  Economics.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics 
321  and  one  other  approved  senior  division  course  in  clothing.  Miss  Hicks 
and  Mrs.  Blair. 

Consumer  buymanship  of  clothing  and  household  textiles ;  commodity  studies  with 
comparison  and  evaluation  toward  standardization ;  study  of  authentic  resources ; 
educational  and  promotional  work,  new  fibers  and  fabrics  in  light  of  recent  dis- 
coveries and  inventions;  trips  to  manufacturing  plants,  department  stores,  and  laun- 
dries and  dry  cleaners. 

462.  Tailoring.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321  and  363, 
or  one  other  approved  senior  division  course  in  clothing.     Mrs.  Blair. 

Tailoring  and  other  expert  techniques  in  construction;  selection  of  ready  to  wear 
tailored  garments;  care  and  storage  of  woolen  garments. 

463.  Historic  Costume.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321,  and  one 
other  approved  senior   division  course.    Mrs.  Blair. 

A  study  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  early  and  modern  European,  and 
early  American  costume ;  trade  and  other  influences  on  dress ;  historic  influences  on 
modern  dress. 

464.  Pattern  Design  and  Draping.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 321  and  363,  or  one  other  approved  senior  division  course  in  clothing. 
Mrs.  Blair. 

Application  of  principles  of  costume  design  to  clothing  problems  with  emphasis 
on  independent  selection  and  artistic  effects  in  color,  line,  and  texture;  making  and 
using  a  master  pattern;  draping. 

465.  Clothing  Problems.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  321  and  one 
other  approved  senior  division  course.    Mrs.  Blair. 

Trends  in  clothing  and  responsible  factors ;  advanced  work  on  clothing  problems 
not  dealt  with  in  other  courses  ;  individual  problems  based  on  the  needs  of  students 
according  to  whatever  phase  of  clothing  work  they  are  planning  to  enter  or  are  already 
in.  Course  is  planned  primarily  for  in-service  training  but  may  be  elected  by  regular 
students  to  supplement  other  clothing  courses. 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

311-312.  Field  Work  in  Home  Economics.  10  hours.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
pletion of  at  least  two  quarters  of  senior  college  work  and  consent  of  the 
instructor.     Home  Economics  Staff. 

Field  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  and  a  cooperating  agency  such 
as  nursery  school,  extension  service  or  business  concerns.  Opportunity  to  be  given  a 
limited  number  of  students  selected  and  approved  by  the  instructor  and  the  cooperating 
agency. 

343.  Care  of  the  House.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  20.    Mrs.  Hood. 

Designed  to  guide  students  in  the  use  and  evaluation  of  household  equipment  in 
care  of  the  house. 

359.  School  Lunch  Room  Management.  Three  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.    Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  306.    Miss  Stubbs. 

All  phases  of  school  lunch  room  management;  purchasing  and  preparing  food,  per- 
sonnel management,  food  service,  and  food  habits  of  children. 
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368.  Home  Management.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Home 
Economics  343,  306,  351.     Mrs.  Moon. 

A  study   of  the  managerial  problems  of  the  home   and   principles   underlying  their 

solution. 

369.  Home  Management.  3  hours.  Informal  laboratory  consisting  of  full 
quarter's  residence  in  a  home  management  house.  Must  accompany  Home 
Economics  368  in  all  cases  where  the  curriculum  requires  residence.  Mrs. 
Moon  and  Staff. 

370.  Food  Selection  and  Buying.    3  hours.    Mrs.  Moon  and  Miss  Boggess. 
A  study  of  sources,  comparative  values,  and  storage  of  foods  for  home  use. 

372.  Institution  Management.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  343.  Mrs. 
Alexander. 

A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  management  and  organization  of  public 
and  private  institutions  as  hospitals,  school  food  departments,  and  commercial  units ; 
selection  of  materials  and  equipment ;  planning  and  placing  equipment  in  food  units. 

373.  Tea  Room  Management.  Two  lecture  and  3  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  306.     Miss  Luke. 

Organization  and  management  of  a  tea  room  including  catering  for  groups. 

374.  Institution   Food   Purchasing.    Mrs.   Alexander. 

A  study  of  the  market  organization,  distribution,  sources,  storage,  grades  and 
value  of  food  products.  Trips  to  local  markets  to  study  methods  of  handling  and 
distribution. 

375.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Prerequisite:  Art  30.  Miss  Cres- 
well  and  Miss  Callaway. 

Planning  and  furnishing  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  family  needs ;  economic 
and  social  factors  involved ;  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  home  furnishing. 

376.  Housing.  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  375  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.    Miss  Creswell. 

Present-day  housing  needs  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  safety,  environment, 
finance,  ownership ;  types  of  dwellings ;  minimum  standards ;  social  progress  in 
housing ;  housing  legislation  and  agencies. 

377.  Practical  Home  Furnishings.  3  hours.  Prerequisites:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 375.    Miss  Callaway. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  refurbishing  of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  home. 
The  content  deals  with  woods  and  wood  finishes  used  for  furniture ;  upholstery  tech- 
niques ;    making   curtains,    draperies,    slipcovers. 

446.  Equipment  Testing.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  343,  306,  357, 
or  equivalent.     Miss  Breckenridge. 

The  operation,  care  and  arrangement  of  equipment ;  the  measurement  and  testing 
of  factors  governing  the  efficiency  of  different  types  of  equipment. 

447.  Home  Lighting  and  Refrigeration.  Prerequisites:  Physics  120  a-b, 
or  Home  Economics  343.     Miss  Breckenridge. 

Application  to  home  situations  of  recent  developments  in  lighting  and  in  refrigera- 
tion. 

470.  Consumer  Problems.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  368-369.  Mrs. 
Moon. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer ;  intelligent  selection  of  goods  on  modern  market ; 
standards  of  labeling  as  safeguards  in  buying;  family  income  and  problems  of 
distribution. 

480.  Housing  Developments.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  368-369  and 
375,  or  equivalent.    Miss  Creswell. 

Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family  welfare ;  to  health,  safety, 
delinquency,  social  progress.  A  survey  of  housing  problems;  development  of  legislation; 
policies  and  programs ;  social  and  economic  trends  in  Europe  and  the  United   States. 

FAMILY  LIFE 

344.    Home  Nursing.     3  hours.     Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites:   Bacteriology  350.    Miss  Callaway. 
The  principles  and  techniques  of  home  care  of  the  sick. 
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393.    Family  Relations.     Mrs.  Wilson,  Miss  Creswell,  and  Mrs.  Moon. 

Personal,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  the  modern  family ;  survivals  of  various 
characteristics  influencing  family  life ;  development  of  the  personality  within  the 
family  environment  and  the  relationships  of  the  individual  within  his  family  group 
as  well  as  those  which  extend  into  his  broadened   social   relationships. 

490.  Development  of  the  Young  Child.  Three  lectures  and  four  periods 
of  supervised  observation  in  the  Nursery  School.  Prerequisites:  Psychology 
1  or  a  satisfactory  substitute.    Miss  Young. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  pre-school  child; 
the  environmental  factors  influencing  the  development  of  the  young  child  and  special 
reference  to  techniques  and  guidance.  Planned  to  meet  requirements  for  teachers  of 
home  economics  in  high  schools ;  desirable  also  for  teachers  of  elementary  grades. 

492.  Growth  and  Guidance  of  Children.  Prerequisites:  Work  in  child 
development,  child  psychology,  or  closely  related  courses.  Three  lectures  and 
four  periods  of  supervised  observation  in  the  Nursery  School.    Miss  Young. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  give  students  a  greater  insight  into  the  guidance 
of  young  children  as  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  maturation  in  the  pre-school 
years.  The  work  will  be  of  particular  value  to  high  school  teachers  of  home  economics 
in  preparing  them  to  teach  and  supervise  units  which  involve  child  guidance  and 
child  care.  It  will  also  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades  and  to 
homemakers. 

493.  Economic  and  Social  Problems  of  the  Family.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  the  instructor.    Home  Economics  Staff. 

The  modern  family ;  home  life  in  changing  social  and  economic  order ;  special 
legislation  affecting  the  family ;  relation  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  each  other 
and  to  the  community. 

494.  Nursery  School  Laboratory  Problems.  Three  lectures  and  super- 
vised practice  in  the  Nursery  School.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  490 
or  Psychology  490  and  one  additional  senior  college  course.     Miss  McPhaul 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  give  through  instruction,  observation,  and  practice, 
the  basic  principles  in  the  problems  of  group  management  of  children  from  two  years 
through  five  years ;  guidance  in  selection  of  equipment  and  play  materials  will  be 
included.  Actual  administration  and  organization  of  a  nursery  school  will  be  discussed. 

495.  Contemporary  Family  Life.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1,  Home  Eco- 
nomics 490  and  one  additional  senior  college  course  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.    Mrs.  Wilson. 

A  study  of  the  interpersonal  relationships  of  family  members,  the  forces  impinging 
upon  them  today,  and  the  changes  that  result  in  home  and  family  living. 

890.  Research  in  Family  Life  or  Child  Develofment.  Prerequisites: 
Home  Economics  490  and  one  additional  approved  senior  division  course  and 
statistics  as  indicated.     Mrs.  Wilson  or  Miss  Mummery. 

The  planning  and  conducting  of  an  individual  research  problem  under  supervision. 

892.  Behavior  Problems  in  Children.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics 
490.     Miss  Young  or  Miss  Mummery. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consideration  of  the  cause, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  behavior  problems.  Research  problems  in  the  field  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  students. 
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HISTORY 

The  University  of  Georgia  first  offered  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  1918. 

In  1933  this  course  was  abolished  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity System  of  Georgia.  In  taking  this  action  the  Board  was  carrying  out  the 
recommendation  of  a  survey  committee  on  higher  education. 

Since  1933  there  has  been  a  persistent  demand  for  the  re-establishment 
of  a  degree  course  in  veterinary  medicine  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  De- 
mands for  services  and  training  in  veterinary  medicine  have  come   from 

(1)  individual  farmers  and  groups  and  organizations  of  livestock  producers, 

(2)  young  men  interested  in  entering  the  veterinary  profession,  and  (3) 
groups  and  individuals  who  believe  that  the  health,  sanitation,  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Georgia  require  the  services  of  more  veterinarians 
than  are  available  at  the  present  time. 

In  response  to  these  demands,  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  August  14,  1946, 
authorized  and  directed  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Immediately  steps  were  taken  to  carry 
out  this  directive.  Provisions  were  made  for  admitting  a  first  year  class  of 
students  in  September,  1946;  also  a  group  of  pre-veterinary  students  was 
admitted.  Facilities  will  be  provided  to  enable  these  students  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  D.V.M.  degree. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  July  9,  1947,  the  Board  named 
Thomas  J.  Jones  Dean  of  the  school  and  the  expansion  for  the  second  year's 
work  was  begun.  The  architects'  plans  are  for  one  building  with  wings  to 
house  all  functions  of  the  Veterinary  School  including  the  preclinical  as  well 
as  the  clinical  sciences.  The  plans  are  the  result  of  a  careful  survey  of  five 
leading  veterinary  schools  and  contain  all  of  the  essentials  as  set  forth  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association's  Council  on  Education.  When 
this  building  is  complete  Georgia  will  have  the  most  modern  veterinary  school 
in  the  United  States. 

The  present  accommodations,  although  limited,  are  adequate  until  the 
permanent  building  is  completed.  These  buildings  will  house  the  clinics 
until  the  permanent  home  is  provided.  All  of  the  necessary  furnishings  of 
a  veterinary  hospital  will  be  included  in  the  temporary  buildings.  The  per- 
sonnel and  staff  of  the  school  are  being  assembled  and  the  school  will  be  de- 
partmentalized beginning  the  fall  quarter  of  1948. 

POLICIES 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  recognizes  as  its  first  obligation  the 
training  of  veterinarians  for  the  state.  But,  in  addition,  it  also  recognizes 
its  responsibility  as  a  regional  school  serving  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
United  States  and  will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  each  year  from 
the  South  and  Southeast.  It  cannot,  normally,  accept  students  from  other 
regions  of  the  nation  and  will  not  accept  any  student  from  a  state  that 
maintains  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  regularly  to  start 
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one  beginning  class  at  the  professional  level  each  year  in  September.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  offered  on  the  quarter  basis. 

Students  may  start  their  pre-veterinary  training  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter,  but  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  assumes  no  responsibility 
for  a  "beginning  class"  in  professional  training  courses  at  any  time  other 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter,  which  opens  in  September  of  each 
year. 

Approximately  fifty  students  will  be  accepted  annually  in  the  beginning 
class  in  veterinary  medicine. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VETERINARIANS 

For  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
skilled  veterinarians.  There  are  numerous  fields  of  service,  all  of  which 
are  expanding,  open  to  graduates  of  approved  schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 
At  present  a  well  qualified  veterinarian  may  enter  any  one  of  the  following 
fields  of  endeavor: 

Private  Practice.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  veterinarians  in  the 
United  States  are  in  private  practice,  there  are  still  many  desirable  loca- 
tions for  veterinarians  who  wish  to  practice  the  profession. 

Government  Service.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  the  largest 
single  employer  of  veterinarians  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
desirable  positions  under  the  protection  of  Civil  Service  in  the  B.  A.  I.  in 
Federal  meat  inspection,  quarantine,  control  and  eradication  of  animal 
diseases,  and  in  research  in  diseases  of  animals. 

Veterinary  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Veterinary  officers  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  are  commissioned  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  up  to  and  includ- 
ing colonel. 

State  Veterinarians.  Most  states  have  state  veterinarians  whose  official 
duty  is  the  regulation  and  control  of  preventable  diseases  in  the  state,  with 
a  corp  of  veterinarians  under  their  supervision.  County  veterinarians  have 
a  similar  work  in  a  more  restricted  area. 

Municipal  Veterinarians.  Many  cities  employ  veterinarians  to  inspect 
abattoirs  and  butcher  shops,  and  meat  and  dairy  products  and  to  serve  on 
municipal  boards  of  health. 

Teachers  in  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  well-trained  men  in  these  positions  and  they  command  good 
salaries. 

Research  and  Investigation  in  Animal  Diseases.  At  the  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  veterinarians  are  employed  who  are  fitted  for 
original  research  in  the  broad  field  of  animal  disease. 

Commercial  Work.  Veterinarians  are  employed  by  large  commercial  firma 
in  the  preparation  of  biological  products  (tuberculin,  serums,  vaccines,  anti- 
toxins, etc.)  for  use  in  both  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Stock  Farm  Managers.  A  number  of  veterinarians  are  serving  as  man- 
agers on  stock  farms,  particularly  in  breeding  districts. 

Veterinarians  for  Zoos.     As  a  result  of  the  increased   interest  in  wild 
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animals,  many  zoological  societies  employ  full  time  veterinarians  to  look 
after  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions  of  their  animals. 

Artificial  Breeding  Societies.  One  of  the  newest  places  of  employment 
for  veterinarians  is  the  program  of  artificial  insemination,  where  they  direct 
the  work  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  animals  involved. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  order  to  matriculate  in  veterinary  medicine  in  1948,  a  student  must 
present  the  following  credits  from  an  acceptable  college  with  an  average  grade 
of  C  or  better.  At  the  present  time  due  to  an  exceedingly  large  number  of 
applicants  seeking  admission  those  having  the  highest  scholastic  rating  will 
be  given  preference.  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  43  students  will  be 
taken  from  Georgia  and  one  from  each  of  the  neighboring  southeastern 
states,  making  a  total  of  50  students  admitted  altogether. 

1948 
Pre- Veterinary  Requirements 

English  Composition 9  or  10  hours 

General  Zoology  10  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry  10  hours 

Organic  Chemistry  5  hours 

Basic  Military  Science  5  hours 

At  the  University  of  Georgia  these  courses  are: 

English  2a,  2b,  and  2c  (9  hours)  or  2x  and  2y  (10  hours) 

Zoology  21  and  22  or  25  and  26 

Chemistry  21  and  22  or  21  and  24 

Chemistry  346 

Military  Science  la,  lb  and  lc 

The  remainder  of  the  45  quarter  hours  is  to  be  made  up  of  electives  from 
the  following: 
Mathematics   (Algebra  or  Business  Arithmetic) 
Botany  (or  other  Sciences) 
Language 
Geography 

Students  exempt  from  basic  military  science  (e.g.  veterans,  women,  those 
exempt  for  physical  reason,  etc.)  must  present  5  additional  hours  of  elective 
credit. 

Beginning  in  the  Fall  quarter  1949  pre-veterinary  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  100  quarter  hours  for  admission  into  the  professional  veteri- 
nary course.  The  student  must  present  the  following  courses  or  their  equiva- 
lents for  entrance: 
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English   

Speech  

Inorganic  Chemistry- 
Qualitative  Analysis 
Organic  Chemistry  _ 


Mathematics  (Algebra  or  Business  Arithmetic) 

Physics   _ 

Botany _ 

Zoology  

Geography    

Animal  Husbandry  

Dairy  Husbandry  

Poultry  Husbandry  

Military  Science  1  and  2  


15  hours 

6  hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

10  hours 

10  hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 


10 
5 
5 
5 
5 


10  hours 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Quarter 

Lee 

Veterinary  Anatomy  101 — Anatomy  3 

Veterinary  Anatomy  111 — Histology  2 

Chemistry  351 — Physiological  Chemistry  3 

Animal  Husbandry  1 — Introductory  _ 2 

Military  Science  2a  2 


12 


Second  Quarter 


Veterinary  Anatomy  102 — Anatomy  . — 2 

Veterinary  Anatomy  112 — Histology  2 

Bacteriology  350 — Introductory  — _ 2 

Dairy  Husbandry  3 — Elements  of  Dairying  2 

Military  Science  2b  2 


10 


Third  Quarter 


Veterinary  Anatomy  103 — Comparative  Anatomy 1 

Veterinary  Anatomy  113 — Embryology  _ _ _  2 

Animal  Husbandry  373 — Feeds  and  Feeding 5 

Veterinary  Physiology  123 — Physiology _  3 

Military  Science  2c  _ 2 


13 


SECOND  YEAR 
First  Quarter 


Veterinary  Physiology  221 — Physiology  _ 4 

Veterinary  Hygiene  241 — Pathogenic  Bacteriology  _  3 

Veterinary  Pathology  251 — General  Parasitology 3 

Pharmacy  200 — Veterinary  Pharmacology  _ —  3 


ab 

Cr 

9 

6 

4 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

21 


21 


19 


12 

6 

4 

3 

6 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

19 


4 

4 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

1 

19 


13 


16 


IS 
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Second  Quarter 

Lee  Lab  Cr 

Veterinary  Physiology  222— Physiology  3  3  4 

Veterinary  Hygiene  242 — Immunology  and  Serology  3  6  4 

Veterinary  Pathology  252 — Systemic  Parasitology  3  4  4 

Veterinary  Physiology  225 — Materia  Medica 2  0  2 

Veterinary  Pathology  232 — General  —    3  6  4 


14  19  18 


Third  Quarter 


Veterinary  Anatomy  203 — Applied  Anatomy  . 13            2 

Veterinary  Medicine  283 — Clinical  Techniques __  0            4            1 

Animal  Husbandry  372 — Genetics  — .  5            0            5 

Veterinary  Physiology  226 — Materia  Medica  _ 4            4            6 

Veterinary  Pathology  233— Systemic  Pathology  3            6            4 

13  17          18 
Fourth  Quarter 

Veterinary  Medicine  284 — Clinical  Practice  0          18            5 

Veterinary  Medicine  294 — Laboratory  Practice  0            6            2 

Electives  5 

24  12 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Quarter 

Veterinary  Medicine  371 — Sporadic  Diseases  5            0            5 

Veterinary  Physiology  321 — Pharmacology  and 

Therapeutics    _ 3            3            4 

Veterinary  Surgery  361 — General  Surgery  4            0            4 

Veterinary  Surgery  381— Clinic  0          12            4 

12  15  17 

Second  Quarter 

Veterinary  Medicine  372 — Diseases  5            0            5 

Veterinary  Physiology  322 — Pharmacology  and 

Therapeutics    __ 2 

Veterinary  Surgery  362 — Special  Surgery  3 

Veterinary  Surgery  382 — Clinic  _ 0 

Veterinary  Surgery  392 — Obstetrics 2 

12  18  18 

Third  Quarter 

Veterinary  Pathology  333 — Poultry  Pathology 5            0            5 

Veterinary  Physiology  323 — Poisonous  Plants  and 

Toxicology 3             3             4 

Veterinary  Surgery  363 — Special  Surgery  4            0            4 

Veterinary  Surgery  383— Clinic  0          12            4 


Fourth  Yeab 


3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

12  15  17 


Curriculum  for  the  fourth  year  will  be  published  in  the  1949-50  catalogue. 
The  above  curriculum  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Veterinary 
Faculty. 
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VETERINARY  ANATOMY 

(Hardman  Hall,  South  Campus) 

Courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the  students  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  a  working  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy 
of  the  domestic  animals.  Such  a  knowledge  is  fundamental  to  an  understand- 
ing of  physiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  surgery,  and  medicine.  Laboratory 
work  in  gross  anatomy  includes  the  study  of  bones  and  mounted  skeletons, 
the  dissection  and  study  of  embalmed  cadavers,  palpation  and  demonstration 
of  surgical  regions,  etc.,  on  the  living  animal.  In  histology  and  embryology 
microscopic  preparations  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  various  species  of 
animals  are  used,  accompanied  by  lantern  slides  of  photomicrographs,  models, 
and  charts.  The  class  room  work  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recita- 
tions and  examinations. 

101.  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.  6  hours.  Three  recitations  and  nine  hours 
of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  All  courses  of  pre-veterinary  year  or  their 
equivalent.     Mr.  Westerfield. 

Topographic  and  systematic  anatomy  of  the  horse  including  a  brief  study  of 
osteology  and  arthrology. 

102.  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.  6  hours.  Two  recitations  and  twelve  hours 
of  laboratory.     Prerequisite:    Veterinary  Anatomy   101.    Mr.   Westerfield. 

103.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  6  hours.  One 
recitation  and  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Anatomy 
102.     Mr.  Westerfield. 

Complete  dissection  and  study  of  the  ox,  sheep,  dog,  pig,  cat,  and  fowl  and  their 
comparison  with  the  horse  in  both  topographic  and  systematic  relations. 

111.  Histology  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  3  hours.  Two  recitations  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory.     Mr.  Westerfield. 

General  histology,  including  the  microscopic  study  of  the  following  animal  tissues; 
epithelium,  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  blood,  muscle  and  nervous  tissue. 

112.  Histology  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  3  hours.  Two  recitations  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Anatomy  111.  Mr.  West- 
erfield. 

Special  histology  of  the  circulatory,  lymphatic,  endocrine,  integumentary,  diges- 
tive, respiratory,  urinary  and  genital  systems,  and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

113.  Embryology  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  4  hours.  Two  recitations 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Veterinary  Anatomy  102  and 
112,  or  their  equivalent.     Mr.  Westerfield. 

The  embryological  development  of  the  vertebrate,  beginning  with  the  germ  cells  and 
fertilization  through  cleavage,  development  of  the  germ  layers  and  organogensis  of 
the  various  systems  of  the  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fetal  membranes,  types 
of  placenta,  and  teratology. 

203.     Applied  Anatomy.     2  hours.     One  recitation  and  three  hours  of  lab- 
oratory.    Prerequisite:   Veterinary  Anatomy  103.    Mr.  Westerfield. 
A  special  study  of  anatomy  as  related  to  diagnosis  and  surgery. 

414.  Anatomical  Technique.  2-5  hours.  Offered  on  demand.  Three 
hours  of  laboratory  for  each  credit  hour.  Prerequisites:  Veterinary  Anatomy 
102  and  112  or  their  equivalent.     Mr.  Westerfield. 

Instruction  in  the  technique  of  preparation  of  animals  for  dissection  as  well  as 
methods  of  preparation  of  material  for  microscopic  study. 

VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY 

Courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  tissue  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
course  of  disease.  General  pathologic  changes  are  studied  and  compared  with 
the  normal  histology  of  the  tissues  and  organs. 

232.  General  Pathology.  4  hours.  Three  recitations  or  lectures  and 
six   hours   of  laboratory   instruction.     Mr.   Barber. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  degenerations,  necrosis,  inflammation,  repair 
and  neoplasms. 
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233.  Systemic  Pathology.  4  hours.  Three  recitations  or  lectures  and 
six  hours  of  laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Barber. 

Pathology  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  digestive,  genito-urinary,  tegumentary, 
nervous,  muscular,  and  skeletal  systems. 

251.  General  Parasitology.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Hays. 

Instruction  in  the  economic  importance  of  animal  parasites  in  relation  to  livestock 
production  and  public  health.  The  techniques  of  collection,  examination,  and  preser- 
vation of  parasitological  material  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases. 

252.  Systematic  Parasitology.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Hays. 

Instruction  and  demonstration  in  the  classification,  morphology,  life  history,  patho- 
genesis, treatment  and  control  of  the  important  parasites  of  domestic  animals. 
Arthropod,  trematode,  cestode,  nematode  and  protozoan  parasites  are  studied. 

332.  Poultry  Disease  Control.  3  hours.  Three  hours  of  recitation,  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations.  Offered  1948-1949  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 
Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Hays. 

A  study  of  poultry  management  as  applied  to  control  and  prevention  of  poultry 
diseases,  provided  especially  for  students  with  a  major  in  poultry  husbandry. 

333.  Poultry  Pathology.  5  hours.  Five  recitations  or  lectures.  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mr.  Hays. 

Instruction  in  general  poultry  production  followed  by  a  study  of  the  diagnosis, 
prevention,  and  control  of  diseases  of  poultry. 

VETERINARY  HYGIENE 

Courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  correlate  the  basic  principles 
of  veterinary  medicine  with  the  causes,  symptoms,  prognoses,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  sporadic  infectious  diseases.  Surgical  diseases  and  techniques 
are  discussed  and  described.  The  practical  application  of  these  various  phases 
of  veterinary  medicine  are  demonstrated  and  described  in  the  clinics. 

241.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  5  hours.  Three  lectures  and  six  hours 
of  laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Learmonth. 

The  morphological  cultural  and  pathogenic  properties  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  The 
relation  of  human  and  animal  pathogens  to  health  and  disease  of  man  and  animals 
is  emphasized. 

242.  Immunology  and  Serology.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and  six  hours 
of  laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Learmonth. 

The  theories  of  infection  and  immunity  with  the  demonstration  and  study  of 
products  of  bacterial  activity,  the  production  of  antibodies,  the  action  of  antigens, 
and  the  various  diagnostic  tests. 

SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE 

283.  Clinical  Techniques.     1  hour.     Four  hours  of  laboratory.     Staff. 

A  study  of  the  laboratory  clinical  tests  as  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases. 

284.  Clinic.    5  hours.    Eighteen  hours  of  clinical  practice.     Staff. 

The  study  of  problems  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  bandaging,  X-ray  technique, 
and  ambulatory  service. 

294.  Laboratory  Practice.  2  hours.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  practice. 
Staff. 

361.  General  Surqery.     4  hours.     Staff. 

Lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  surgery,  the  incision,  excision  and  union 
of  the  tissue,  methods  of  restraint,  sepis,  anesthesia,  and  control  of  hemorrhage. 

362.  Special  Surgery.     3  hours.     Surgical  anatomy  and  technique.     Staff. 
A  course  of  instruction  on  the  techniques  of  major  and  minor  operations  upon  both 

large  and  small  animals. 

363.  Special  Surgery.     4  hours.     Surgical  anatomy  and  technique.     Staff. 
A  continuation  of  362. 

371.  Sporadic  Diseases  of  Large  Animals.  5  hours.  Diseases  and  dis- 
abilities independent  of  infection  and  nutritional  deficiences  affecting  only 
the  individual.     Mr.  Jones. 

Diseases  of  large  animals  the  etiological  factor  of  which  has  no  bearing  on  In- 
fection or  nutrition. 
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372.    Small  Animal  Diseases.     5  hours.    Staff. 
A  study  of  the  care,  nutrition,  and  diseases  of  dogs,  cats  and  fur  bearing  animals. 

381-382-383.    Clinic.    4  hours.    Staff. 

The  study  of  problems  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  bandaging,  dressing,  X-ray 
technique,  and  ambulatory  service. 

392.  Obsteteics.  3  hours.  Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  instruc- 
tion.   Staff. 

Instruction  on  the  principles  of  parturition,  physiology  of  reproduction,  fertility, 
related  accidents   of  gestation  and   parturition,  artificial  insemination   and   breeding 

(JigPfl  SPg 

VETERINARY  PHYSIOLOGY 

Instruction  in  physiology  consists  of  a  study  of  the  normal  functions  of 
the  animal  body  and  comparisons  of  these  functions  to  those  induced  by 
disease  and  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation.  Closely  associated  with 
physiology  is  the  study  of  pharmacodynamics.  The  actions  of  various  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  are  studied  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  clinics. 

123.     Veteeinaey  Physiology.     3  hours.     Three  lectures.    Mr.  Jones. 
Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  blood  and  lymph,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion, 
and  absorption. 

221.  Vetebinaby  Physiology.  6  hours.  Four  lectures  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Jones. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  excretion,  metabolism,  heat  regulation,  endocrine 
glands,  muscles,  and  nerves.  Laboratory  instruction  in  the  phases  of  physiology 
studied  in  123  and  221. 

222.  Veteeinaby  Physiology.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory  instruction.    Mr.  Jones. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  on  the  central  nervous  system,  organs  of 
special  senses,  and  reproduction.  Laboratory  techniques  will  be  given  to  demon- 
strate the  variations  from  the  normal  to  be  found  in  the  blood  and  excretions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  disease. 

225.  Matebia  Medica.     2  hours.     Two  lectures.    Mr.  Jones. 
Lectures    on    drugs,    chemicals,    pharmaceuticals,    and    biologies    of    importance    in 

veterinary  medicine.  A  study  of  their  description,  derivation,  action,  dose,  and  use. 

226.  Matebia  Medica.  6  hours.  Four  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory instruction.     Mr.  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  preparation  of  drugs  from  the  crude  materials.  Specific  physiological 
actions  of  various  drugs  are  studied  and  incompatabilities  demonstrated. 

321.  Phabmacology  and  Thebapeutics.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  instruction.     Mr.  Jones. 

Drugs  and  chemicals  are  selected  for  clinical  use  on  specific  cases.  The  dosages  and 
actions  are  observed  and  demonstrations  are  given  for  the  proper  procedure  of  ad- 
ministration. 

322.  Phabmacology  and  Thebapeutics.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  instruction.     Staff. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  prescription  writing  and  compounding.  The  se- 
lection of  compatible  drugs,  their  compounding  and  preparation  of  the  compounds 
for  administration  to  animals. 

323.  Poisonous  Plants  and  Toxicology.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  instruction.     Staff. 

A  study  of  the  plants  and  chemicals  which  cause  losses  among  livestock  by  their 
toxic  actions.  The  materials  are  described  and  a  study  made  of  the  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  13,  1947 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Ray  Dempsey  Recep  A.   Onur 

Mary  Anne  Doss  Hasan  Fahir  Sirmali 

Hermann  Johannes  Lacher  Jackson  Perry  Speer 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Dorothy   Ann   Alexander  Raymond  J.  MacMahon 

William  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Ora  Lee  Howard 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

James  Davis  Bailey  Madison  Parks  Prickett 

Frances  Editha  Barnes  Lillian  Irene  Rankin 

Frances  Naomi  Gorman  Barron  Bryer  Scarborough 

Maude  Shaw  Hollingsworth  Fluker  Gordon  Stewart 

Wanda  Jones  Rosa  Geneva  Watkins 

Vada  Mae  Kent  Sam  Delee  Whitley 

William  Browning  King  Herschel  Vernon  Williamson 

Jurelle  Gilmore  Lott  Denver  Carlyle  Wyatt 
Charles  Barrett  Padgett 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Mary  Cornelia  Harris  Evelyn  Lee  Warren 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 
John  Henry  Thomason 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
Landy  Boyd  Altman,  Jr. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 
Leon   Abraham   Hargreaves,   Jr.  Herbert  Loyall  Morgan,  Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Henry  Turner  Paschal,  cum  laude 

William   Kinnebrew   Stanley,   Jr.,   cum   laude 

Fred  Littleton  Belcher  James  Beverly  Langford 

Pope  Furman  Brock,  Jr.  John  Holder  Mobley 

Martin  Luther  Claxton,  Jr.  James  Anderson   Moore 

Gilbert  Cohen  Robert  Walter  Reynolds 

Thomas   Witcher   Davison  William  Osborne  Solms 

Kenneth  Marshall  Henson  Gordon  Byron  Trulock 

Harold  Woodfin  Hollingsworth  E.  Kiser  Whatley,  Jr. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Barbara  Louise  Adams 
Elizabeth  Ann  Aderholt 
Robert  DeWitt  Alexander 
Marion  Arnold  Almand 
L.  Elizabeth  Amis 
Lucy  Jane  Askin 
Zadie  Boynton  Avrett 
Sarah  Emma  Bacon 
Martha  Larkin  Ball 
Mary  Josephine  Bearse 
Opal  Claudine  Beck 
Eleanor  Beecher 
Mary  Birchmore 
Stephen  Elisha  Blackmon 
Miriam  Louise  Bodiford 
Sophia  Jean  Bowers 
Baker  Roberts  Boyd 
William  Daniel  Bradley,  Jr. 
Ann  Covington  Burns 
Laura  Carolyn  Byrd 
Dorris  Louise  Caldwell 
Susan  Griswold  Caldwell 
John  Harold  Carnes 
William   Carroll   Chandler 
Barbara  Louise  Cleve 
Mary  Frances  Cofer 
June  Coleman 
Sue  Comer 

Walter  Eugene  Coney,  Jr. 
Raymond  Allen  Cook 
Jackie  Jaunice  Cooper 
Christine  Marie  Costello 
John  Lee  Cox,  Jr. 
Margaret  Ann  Crowley 
Edward  Palmer  Cumming 
Patricia  Knox  Cunningham 
Nan  Edna  Davenport 
Elizabeth  Davis 
Roy  Edward  Day 
Paul  Dietrichson 
Carolyn  Dozier 
Horace  Porter  Edmond,  Jr. 
Marjorie  Katherine  Elwell 
Betty  Greenbaum 
Mary  Jean   Gwynn 
Roselyn  Virginia  Hall 
James  Taylor  Hammond,  III. 
Stella    Smith    Harlan 
Mary  Lucretia  Harrell 
Norwood  Howell  Highsmith 
Elizabeth  Hill 
William  Ray  Holley 
Sarah  Caroline  Hollingsworth 
Hamilton  Tatum  Holt,  Jr. 
Oliver  Julian  Hood 
Rhoda  C.  Hornick 
Katherine  Roundtree  Hudson 
Dorothy  Enge  Hutcheson 
Sara   Shifra   Hyman 
Gladys  Harriet  Jay 


Nancy  Jane  Jones 
Ora  Melinda  Jones 
Eleanor  Kimsey 
Elizabeth  Lingo  King 
La'nez   King 
Nan  L.  Krauss 
Flora '  Kriedman 
Doris  Christine  Lee 
Oren  Daniel  Lunsford 
Waldo  Weaver  Mallory,  Jr. 
Eda  Sue  Marsh 
Ouida  Uldine  Martin 
Frances  Whelchel  McWhorter 
Mary  Evelyn  Moreman 
Ann  Howard  Neisler 
Jacqueline  Inez   Odom 
Sara  Stogsdill  O'Rourke 
James  Connor  Owens,  Jr. 
Harriet  Lucille   Palmer 
Eloise  Linnie  Penn 
Mary  Jessica  Pittman 
Charles  Lewis  Pitzer,  Jr. 
Emily  Carrington  Polhill 
Minnie  Isabel  Powell 
Virginia  Lenora  Prater 
Lee  Olin  Price,  Jr. 
Gloria   Sloan   Raney 
Maxine  Robbins 
James  Talmadge  Rousseau 
Betty  Russell 
Georleen  Sale 
Betty  Kennedy  Shannon 
Betty  Smith 
Clara  Louise  Smith 
Nan  Warthen  Smith 
Jewell  South 
Jane  Dagg  Sparks 
Nancy  Lois  Stallworth 
Isabel  Bailey  Stellings 
Theressa  Anne  Stevens 
Dorothy    Neal    Stringer 
Mary  Evelyn  Strong 
Marquilla  Stuckey 
Erwin  Campbell  Surrency 
Mary  Anne  Sutton 
Zelda  Syman 
Betty  Gene  Talley 
Ann  Teasley  Thomas 
Paula  Jean  Thurmond 
Carolyn  Willette  Turner 
Ada   Jane  Tait  Warren 
Charles  Lewneal  Watkins,  Jr. 
Norma  May  Wetherhorn 
Eleanor  Lee  Williams 
Julia  Carolyn  Wimberly 
Elizabeth  Anne  Winterbottom 
Susie  Taylor  Wisdahl 
Louise  Coleman  Woodruff 
Lucy  Grattan  Yancey 
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BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Thomas  English  Addis,  Jr. 
Mary  Ainsworth 
William  Francis  Blatt 
Mary  Anne  Brown 
Sarah  Ross  Burns 
Martha  Anna  Christian 
Anne  Wilcox  Claussen 
Henry  Grady  Deas,  Jr. 
George  Discan  Devereux,  Jr. 
Margaret  Helen  Eggert 
Edgar  Albert  Eschmann,  Jr. 
Marjorie  Elizabeth  Foster 
Betty  Bird  Foy 
Sarah  Alice  Garrison 
Mary  Katherine  Glenn 


Lucy  Willingham  Harvey 
Frances  Catherine  Lenoir 
Lawrence  Alvin  McKinley,  Jr. 
Gene  Elna  Mell 
Marion  Randall  Middlebrooks 
Patricia  Maralyn  Nobles 
Laura  Rebecca  Pace 
Mary  Love  Patterson 
Carolyn  Reynolds 
Claud  Edgar  Robinson,  Jr. 
Jonathon  Grover  Seymour 
Irene  Jefferson  Slaughter 
Martha  Mann  Thompson 
Betty  June  White 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 


Robert  Matthews  Alden 

George  Robert  Anderson 

Jean   Valentine   Anderson 

Olive  Elizabeth  Baskin 

John  Andrew  Beall,  Jr. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Bennett 

David  Wilson  Bowers 

Emma  Cornwell  Brumby 

Frances  Woodward  Bryan 

Samuel  Lamkin  Burgess 

George  Tillman  Burton 

Marion  C.  Cagle,  Jr. 

Mary   Patty   Carpenter 

Mildred  Carpenter 

Doris  Helen  Cox 

Frances  Whitfield  Cunningham 

Virginia  Dekle 

Chloe  Anne  Dixon 

George  Alfred  Doss,  Jr. 

Mary  Lucille  Dozier 

Angus  Henry  Drane 

Gloria  Camille  Eppes 

Ruth  Artrue  Estes 

Mary  Nevitt  Flanigen 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Flower 

Betty  Anne  Fuqua 

William  James  Glenn 

Eugene  Van  Valkenburgh  Haynes, 

Pope  Elizabeth  Hill,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Willis  Irvin 

Edward   E.   Jackson 

Rufus  Mobley  Josey 

Collins  Worth  Kendrick,  Jr. 

Patricia  King 

Ellen   Christine  Lahood 

William  Chandler  Lanier 

Jack  Ellis  Levy 

Ernest  Edgar  Long 


William  Jay  MacKenna 
Floria  Virginia  Mann 
Louise  Mansfield 
Richard  Newton  Mathis,  Jr. 
Janice  Johnson  May 
Charles  Alfred  McClure 
Carolyn  Jeanette  McDaniel 
Ann  Holt  Mitchell 
Edna  Hinkle  Mobley 
Rosemary  Moore 
Albert  Leland  Morris,  Jr. 
Irvine  Ernest  Morris,  Jr. 
Mary  Gray  Murray 
Margaret  Esther  Newman 
William  Homer  Parr 
Patricia  May  Parrish 
Arthur  W.  Parsons,  Jr. 
Laura  Palmer  Perry 
Melba  Annette  Pirkle 
Roy  F.  Powell 
Melvyn  Spector  Rifkind 
Dorothy  Madden  Rose 
Nathaniel  Pratt  Secrest 
Barbara  Sikes 
James  Jackson  Sirmans 
Charles  Vestus  Smith 
Suzanne   Pamela   Smith 
Jr.Junelle  Sparks 
Harry  Spitzer 
Lucius  Edward  Teasley 
Willie  Kate  Thrower 
Robert  Elijah  Tollett 
Dorothy  Grace  Toole 
Ann  Haslam  Warner 
Charles  Herman  Warnock,  Jr. 
Luther  Lafayette  Watson 
Catherine   Tomlinson   Woodman 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 
Ethelyn  Richards  Lively 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Marie  Palmer  Abell 
Anna  Merle  Abrams 
Ernest  Ackerly 
Conrad  L.  Allgood,  Jr. 
Mary  Edna  Anthony 
James  Thomas  Atkins 
Warren  Wisel  Beale 
Linton  Hines  Bishop,  Jr. 
Charles  Bond  Blain 
Alice  Nelson  Bond 
Jacquelyn  Fahy  Davis 
Hilda  Bryan  Drennan 
Boiling  Stovall  DuBose,  Jr. 
Frank  Mayo  Dudley 
Eileen  Evans 
Israel  Fitterman 
Gloria  Hays  Furnival 
William  Anthony  Glass,  Jr. 
Frances  Elaine  Hammond 
Mamie  Hudspeth 
Rembert  Luff  Jarrell 
Charles  Marks  Jones,  Jr. 
Raymond  Hobson  Jordan 
Ethel  Gloria  Land 


Robert  Mainor 
William  Berrien  Martin 
James  Thomas  McCanless 
Jack  Collins  McKay 
Alma  Carlton  McWhorter 
Allen  Perry  Mixon 
Virginia  Graves  Moore 
John  Acree  Morgan 
George  Lee  Pate 
Benjamin  Carlso  Phillips 
Stanley  McCarty  Robinson 
William  McAllister  Sheppard 
Richard  Alan  Steinbach 
Betty  Jean  Strite 
Goodwin  Gheesling  Tuck 
Augustus  Guinn  Vaughn 
Robert  Harold  Vineent,  Jr. 
Fuller  Garner  Weatherwax 
Susanne  Maguire  Wilson 
Francis  Kenneth  Wolfe,  Jr. 
Billy  Buck  Woody 
Priscilla  Hunt  Yancey 
Richard  Leo  Young,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


John  Denver  Bailey 
Joanna  Barineau 
Winford  Grady  Banks 
Mary  Hill  Barnett 
Dorothy  Wallis  Baskin 
Nancy  Wall  Bentley 
Upshaw  Cranfil  Bentley,  Jr. 
Joe  Marion  Beutell,     Jr. 
John  Hiram  Billue 
Frederick  Eugene  Blasingame 
Charles  Jennings  Bosshardt 
Olin  B.   Boyd,  Jr. 
William  Henry  Bramblett,  Jr. 
James  Cranford  Brantley 
Vance  LeVerier  Brigman,  Jr. 
Amelia  Cadwallader  Brumby 
William  Joseph  Buie 
John  Marshall  Burton 
Beverly  Stewart  Bush 
Walter  Woodward  Calhoun 
Farish  Carter  Chandler,  Jr. 
William  Knight  Cleghorn 
James   Wesley  Cochran 
Ralph  Lawrence  Conner 
Michael  John  Costa,  Jr. 
John  Howard  Dangler 
Cecil  Cook  Davis 
Samuel  Harrison  Davis 
James  Hardison  Davison 
Emily  Conwell  DeLay 
Pat  Anne  Divine 
Beverly  Edwards 
Thomas  Randolph  Edwards 


Elizabeth  Ann  Elliott 
Benjamine  Lloyd  Fackler 
Raymond   Charles   Farr 
Herman  Lawrence  Fishman 
Ann  Erwin  Fleming 
Dorothy  M.  Frost 
Margaret  Louise  Fulton 
John  Sanborn  Gammons 
William  Stewart  Gilmore,  Jr. 
William  Allen  Good 
Cyrus  Shelton  Goodyear 
William  Vance  Grant,  Jr. 
William  Ellis  Groover,  Jr. 
Hugh  Douglas  Hale 
Hillard  Harold  Harvey 
John  Rene  Hawkins 
Carolyn  Lyevia  Hendry 
Gerald  Neal  Herring,  Jr. 
Junius  Preston  Hill 
James  Edward  Hodge 
Jane  Hughs 
Ben  Tillman  Huiet,  Jr. 
John  Richard  Irwin 
Moncher  Lee  Ivey,  Jr. 
William  Arthur  Jackson,  Jr. 
Lee  Fincher  Jerkins 
Hillyer  Thomas  Johnson 
Robert  Frank  Johnston,  Jr. 
Thomas  Edward  Knight 
Homer  Lamon 
Henry  Grady  Lay,  Jr. 
Jack  Allman  Leard 
Evelyn  Lewis 
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Charmian  Nevius  Martin 
Justus  Carlile  Martin,  Jr. 
Frank  Samuel  McGaughey,  Jr. 
George  William  McKenney,  Jr. 
Enid  Eloise  McKinley 
Frank  Martin  McNulty 
Mortimer   Frank   Meadors 
William  Joseph  Monroe 
Joseph  Kenneth  Morris 
Raymond  Tyrus  Muggridge,  Jr. 
Harry  Murray 
Harold  Everett  Nicholes 
John  Bentley  Norris 
Alice  Catherine  Oldham 
John  Silas  Owen 
Mary  Ruth  Panter 
James  Edwin  Peavy 
Caroline  Mobley  Penuel 
Walter  Calvin  Pittman,  Jr. 
Anne  Tate  Puryear 
Jesse  Eugene  Roach,  Jr. 
Appleton  Kent  Rossetter,  Jr. 
William  Eugene  Roundtree 
Connie  W.  Rowe 


Dallas  Franklin  Scoggins,  Jr. 
Martha  Jane  Scott 
Homer  Pierce  Smith 
James  Lynch  Smith 
William  Butler  Stark 
James  Aaron  Strickland 
Benjamin  Cordell  Teasley 
James  Edwin  Thomas 
Robert  Mitchell  Thornton 
Ralph  Kenyon  Tyson 
Thomas  K.  Vann,  Jr. 
Paul  Frederick  Wagner 
Hugh  Wade  Wagnon 
Clarence  Neel  Walker,  Jr. 
Erwin  Franklin  Wall 
Robert  Wallace  Warren 
Henry  Lloyd  Watson,  Jr. 
Joseph  Ambrose  Whittle 
Alice  Catherine  Wickliffe 
Van  Noy  Wier,  Jr. 
Clayton  Rudolph  Wilkes 
Robert  Wesley  Williams 
Leroy  Benjamin  Yates,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 


Sidney  Young  Allison 
William  Thomas  Ariail 
James  Brown  Cochran 
Francis  Maier  Cronic 
William   Agnew   Edwards 
Betty  Claire  Little 


Jo  Ann  Trapnell 
Curry  LaFayette  Veatch,  Jr. 
James  Lamar  Westberry 
Donald  Lorenzo  Willingham 
George  Edward  Wolfe 
John   B.   Woodcock,   Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 


Marydona  Harriet  Aaron 
Rebecca  Alford 
Venable  Cherry  Allison 
Alfred  Milton  Anderson 
Betty  Ray  Anderson 
Tommie  Lou  Arnette 
Fred  Davis  Beasley,  Jr. 
Kathryn  Annette  Becker 
Arthur  J.  Benson 
Herbert  Bice 
Carolyn  B.  Blassingame 
Carl  Willard  Boyd 
Milburn  Julia  Brigham 
Myrtle  Ruth  Brown 
Nathan  Thomas  Casey 
Carolyn  Elizabeth  Chism 
Henrietta  Jeanette  Colquitt 
Hilda  Jo  Colquitt 
Joe  Raleigh  Craft 
Leona  Craft  Cunningham 
Clarence  Arnold  DeLaPerriere 
Anita  Divine 
Benton  Thomas  Dodd 
William  Chaney  Engle 
Robert  Irvin  English 
Martin  Fenster 


Wallace  Eswell  Forsyth 
Dixon  M.  Glover,  Jr. 
Florine  Rose  Gould 
Hilda  Lorraine  Griner 
Norman  John  Harrison,  Jr. 
Margaret  Ann  Heaton 
Robert  Burns  Herndon 
Willie  George  Hice 
Sue  Tyler  Hill 
Ellis  Holland,  Jr. 
Ray  Howard 
George  Taylor  Jernigan 
James  Joseph  Jones 
Martha  Anne  Kelly 
Janice  Helen  King 
Doyce  Driskell  Lampkin 
Billie  Louise  Larmore 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lester 
Steve  Maglio 
Elizabeth  Ann  Mahaffey 
David  Benson  McCorkle 
Carey  Eugene  McDonald 
Doris  Anne  McDowell 
Daniel  Kenneth  McKenzie 
Martha  Anne  Meyer 
William  Star  Miller 
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William  Lanier  Morgan 
Edna  Jean  Morris 
Martha  Jeanne  Mull 
Robert  Rice  Nickels,  Jr. 
J.  Rita  Nisbet 
Marion  Ernest  Norris 
George  Lamar  Nunnally 
Paula  Odom 
Betty  Jane  Parr 
Venita  Joan  Paulk 
Howard  Ernest  Prater 
Florence  Roberts  Robinson 
H.  Gay  Rowe 


Mary  Sheila  Russell 
Vivian  Schoenbaum 
Robert  L.  Sheets 
Marion  Llewellyn  Slate 
Edwin  Humphreys  Sterrett,  Jr. 
Nancy  Carolyn  Thomason 
Maurice  Bryan  Thompson 
Willie  Mayers  Tuten 
Sarah  Jane  Vickers 
Hal  Chesley  Whitley 
Frances  Louise  Wooten 
Mary  Jo  Woodward 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Norman  Astor  Alton 
Julio  Platas  y  Arellano 
Curtis  Alton  Beall 
James  Nelson  Boddiford 
Arthur  Burriss  Bond 
Warren  Willie  Bradford 
Charles  Abell  Bridges 
Charles  William  Brown 
Walter  S.  Brown 
Thomas  Mitchum  Bryant,  Jr. 
James  Cassels 
Carroll  Sheldon  Chapman 
Thomas  Leon  Chason 
Frank  Edward   Christie 
Thomas  Calvin  Cliett 
Daniel  Erastus  Cochran 
Edward  R.  Cone 
Rupert  D.  Covington 
Denville  Thomas  Darnell 
Carol  Warner  Davidson 
Robert  Leonard  Deariso 
Frank  Tharpe  Denham,  Jr. 
Newnan  Dorsey  Denney 
George  Wayne  Dozier 
William  Duward  Drennon 
Hershel  Edwin   Edwards 
Rowan  Benjamin  Evans 
Howard  Myer  Faircloth 
Garner  H.  Fields 
Johnnie  Clay  Flanders 
Frank  Hobart  Fogle 
David  Archie  Frazier 
William  Perry  Garner 
Marks  Toombs  Griffin 
Ralph  Andrews  Griffin 
Clarence  Edward  Griffith 
Albert  McBride  Grimes 
Mack  Holland  Guest,  Jr. 
Warner  Stephens  Hale 
Fred   Carlton   Haley 
Joseph   Alton   Hamilton 
Owen  Brackett  Hardy 
William  Samuel  Harrell 
James  Aubrey  Harris 
Linton  Alexander  Harris,  Jr. 
Smiley  Byron   Hatcher,   Jr. 


William  Monroe  Hearn 

Elmo  Cleveland  Hester,  Jr. 

Clarence  Marvin  Higginbotham,  Jr. 

James  Benjamin  Hobbs 

Joseph  Talmadge  Hood 

James  Leland  Ivey 

Harvey  Walden  Johnson 

Jack  Dempsey  Johnson 

Charles  Robert  Junkins 

Robert  Lee  Luckey,  Jr. 

Herbert  L.  Mallard 

Amos  Virgle  Marchant 

Frederick  Owen  McKneely 

John  T.  Mercer 

Leo  Christopher  Mercer,  Jr. 

Charlie  A.  Miller 

Robert  Bunyan  Miller,  Jr. 

Ulysses  Grant  Moore 

*Jo  Ellis  Mundy 

William  Chester  Nicholson 

Herman  Cleveland  Odom 

Joel  Clifford  Padgett 

Willie  Mack  Patrick 

Edward  Owen  Peck 

Alec  Loyd  Poitevint 

Wilson  Landrum  Porter 

Woodrow  Purdom 

Truett  King  Putnam 

Robert  Lee  Reddish 

Ollen  Columbus  Rhodes 

John  W.   Ridley 

Robert  Wilbur  Robison 

Carlos  Humberto  Rodriguez  Ulloa 

Rashad  Sadeddin 

Roy  Lee  Sanderlin,  Jr. 

Ellis  Daniel  Sikes 

Clinton  D.  Sims 

Grover  Washington  Smith 

Madison  Perry  Smith 

Harold  Adams  Thompson 

Lyman  Tomlinson 

James  Alfred  Turner,  Jr. 

Allen  Vernon  Tuten 

Paul  Vernon  Wansley 

James  M.  Warnock 

Warren  Terrell  Wilkinson 


Posthumously. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Sara  Nell  Barrett 

Jimmie  Frances  Newton  Bennett 

Frankye  Elizabeth  Bland 

Dorothy  Lane  Boyd 

Edith  Lloyd  Bonnett 

Estelle  Foster  Brock 

Sylvia  Deluah   Buffington 

Betsy  Jarman  Burton 

Patricia  Cheney 

Margaret  Imogene  Clark 

Betty  Sue  Cox 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cox 

Jeanne  Culpepper 

Sarah  Juanita  Daniel 

Bettye  Doretta  Dockery 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Donald 

Merldee  Eberhardt 

Doris  Hortense  English 

Mildred  Louise  Eubanks 

Dorothy  Marie  Floyd 

Mary  Sue  Ginn 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Gordon 

Mary  Henrietta  Gribble 

B.  Louise  Harbin 

Sara  Frances  Harbin 

Frances  Louise  Hill 

Marie  Forsey  Hurley 

Ernestine  Jackson 

Mary  Carolyn  Jarrett 

Sylbra  Smith  Joiner 

Betty  Coryn  Jordan 


Helen  Raisbeck  Knapp 

Meryl  June  Lee 

Millicent  Josephine  Martin 

Lillian  Louise  Mashburn 

Virginia  Serena  Mathias 

Evelyn  Jeannett  McDuffie 

Geraldine  Fullbright  McWhorter 

Martha  Louise  Miller 

Martha  Elizabeth  Morgan 

Joyce  Myers 

Gloria  Louise  Needham 

Mary  Katherine  Newberry 

May  Dearing  Nicholson 

Cora  Jane  Northington 

Dorothy  Sue  Owens 

Mittie  Ann  Oxford 

Nelda  Wardlow  Patrick 

Ruthie  Henrietta  Pfeiffer 

Virginia  May  Porter 

Saidee  Wesley  Scott 

Winifred  Ann  Seckinger 

Laura  Elizabeth  Simmons 

Ermine  Katherine  Stanton 

Audrey  Hope  Sutton 

Margery  Ruth  Trulock 

Barbara  Ann  Tutwiler 

Daisy  Estelle  Watson 

Anne  Royston  White 

Charlesey  Ann  Whitehead 

Frances  Wilkes 

Sibyl  Williams 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 
Edna  Emmaline  McKie  Georgia  Ingram  Trapp 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 


Philip  Sawyer  Blanks 
Robert  Delayne  Dixon 
Charles  Henry  Driver,  III. 
James  Gordon  Fields 
Donald  Harry  Ledin 


Frank  William  Norris 

M.  Mac  O'Barr 

James  Penic  Richardson 

David  Smith 

James  Candler  Turner,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Carlisle  Cobb,  Jr. 
Lawrence  John  Nachtrab 
Samuel  Carithers  Pursley 


Charles  Eugene  Robertson 
Joe  Kemp  Shiver 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Barbara  Anderson 
Rufus  Wililam  Barton 
Kenneth  August  Brunner 
Lillian  Geneva  Cantrell 
Dorothy  Ann  Chapman 
Mary  Louise   Cobb 
Jeanette  Winn  Conover 
Dorothy  Shirley  Gadlin 
Hyman  Garson 
Richard  Reynolds  Gilbert 
Eugenia  Calhoun  Hargreaves 
Marian  Hine 
Laura  Gem  Holmes 
Winifred  Elizabeth  Howe 
Saunders  Jones,  II 
Harriett  Elizabeth  Kahn 
Muriel  Killingsworth 


Virginia  Smith  Kirkland 
Mary  Mabry  Lawrence 
Frances  Evelyn  Linn 
Spencer  Morgan  Mallory 
James  Griffin  Mason 
Joy  Bennie  Maynard 
Kenneth  James  Mead 
Ella  Ruth  Morris 
Dorothy  Ann  Pierce 
Mary  Rutherford  Rogers 
Fern  A.  Schantz 
William  Howell  Shelton 
Robert  Lauren  Taylor 
Kenneth  Baker  Tucker 
Mary  Brinkley  Wiggins 
Hilda  Wright 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Edward  Carlton  Allmon 

Betty  M.  Bailey 

Freeman  Fredmont  Bentley 

Augustus  Frederick  Bloodworth 

Benjamin  Thad  Bridges 

Dorothy  Emily  Brinsfield 

William  Harold  Candler 

James  Albert  Daves 

Marcel  Germain  deLaRue,  Jr. 

Richard  Albert  Dodelin 

Martha  Feldman 

Winebert  Daniel  Flexer 

Roberta  S.  Fowler 

Worth  Clarence  Green,  Jr. 

Edwin  Miller  Griffin 

Richard  Holmes  Hardwick,  Jr. 


Elliott  Sidney  Horovitz 
Howard  Woodrow  Hult 
George  Thomas  Knowles,  Jr. 
Robert  Henry  Loomis 
Norman  Lee  Mauroner 
James  Polk  McLain,  Jr. 
Sol  Israel  Nitzberg 
George  Lee  Pate 
Bascom  Price  Raney 
Henry  Levy  Rogers 
Walter  Johnson  Rushin 
Mary  Zellner  Schumpert 
Frances  Blackmar  Smith 
Mary  Anne  Tyler 
Luther  Mansfield  Vinton,  Jr. 
Marvin  Jackson  Wall 


BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Curtis  Robert  Burns 
Bessie  Katherine  Culver 
James  Dudley  Edwards 
William  A.  Faust 


Joseph  Clayton  Logan 
Crawford  Allie  Parker 
Frances  Wade  Wilkins 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 


William  Lucius  Bowick,  Jr. 
LeJeune  P.   Bradley 
Marion  Lanier  Bridges 
Betty  Hooton 
Havelyn  Jenkins  Jones 
James  Harold  Latham 
William  Franklin  Ledford 
Arthur  Ponder  Love 


Margaret  V.  Loyd 
Lucius  Orah  McClamroch, 
Helen   Caldwell   Morris 
Martha  Virginia  Norwood 
Mary  Gertrude  Peabody 
David  Mandel  Shaskan 
Valeska  June  Suratt 
Joseph  Bowers  Wilder 


Jr. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Thomas  J.  Abraham 
Earle  David  Balis 
Myrl  Pauline  Baxter 
Bonnie  Fay  Bellamy 
William  Joseph  Brady,  Jr. 
Jere  Walton  Clark 
Thomas  Vincent  Dobbs 
Charles  Syndor  Dorsey 
Ann  Eveleyn  Eskew 
Robert  Edwin  Evans 
Peggy  J.  Ford 
Jacob  L.  Goldstein 
David  Beasley  Gould 
Francis  Maxwell  Harrell 
James  F.  Haynes 
Mary  Anne  Hearon 
Edward  Martin  Herrin 
Thomas  Harber  Holbrook 
Thomas   Jefferson   Jarrell 
John   William   Kingery 
Harry  Hays  Lattimore 
Bernard  James  Mayer,  Jr. 
Julian  Beachel  McKinnon 
Lamar  Glynn  Miley 
Frederick  Southwick  Milikin 
Bobby  B.  Mitchell 


Thomas  Kinard  Mitchell 
Reynolds  T.  Monford 
John  T.  Moore 
James  Alfred  Naismith,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Nutt,  Jr. 
Robert  Sigmon  O'Brian 
Mary  Lila  Mathews  Phillips 
William  James  Phillips,  Jr. 
Paul  John  Plevack 
Sidney  Newton  Richardson,  Jr. 
Charles  Clarence  Royal,  Jr. 
William  Fred  Scott,  Jr. 
Kenneth  Edward  Sessler,  Jr. 
George  Carl  Shaw 
James  Lynch  Smith 
John  Joseph  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Horace  Hubert  Swanson 
Louis  Carter  Trousdale 
Joseph  Quillian  Tuck 
Arthur  Hamilton  Waite,  III 
Harold  Whitney  Wallace,  Jr. 
Gilbert  Harrison  Watts 
Alvis  Morrison  Weatherly,  Jr. 
Andrew  Jefferson  Whalen,  Jr. 
Clarence  Jackson  Wynn,  Jr. 
Edward   Carson   Yearty 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 


William  Hunter  Baker,  Jr. 
Barbara  Irvin  Bargeron 
Willie  Otis  Callahan 
Bernice  Louise  Cooper 
Larry  Smith  Dodd 
William  Herman  Dollar 
Connie  Lillian  Eley 
William   Herman   Elliston 
Virginia  Epps  Faust 
Coralice  Fears 
Merrill  Catherine  Forehand 
Mary  Julia  Harkness 
George  Herman  Henderson 
Jeffie  Lorene  Herndon 
Marjorie  Louise  Howell 
Frances  Elizabeth  James 
Leah  Alberta  Jones 


Ann  Pearson  Kidd 
Masina  Elizabeth  Langford 
Wilba  Lee  Liles 
Amye  Florence  Lott 
Julia  Frances  Mealing 
Frances  Ann  Mitcham 
Joseph  Cecil  Page 
Mary  Lane   Phillips 
Eva  Mae  Rheney 
David   Wilson   Stephenson 
Mary   Katheryne    Stephenson 
Elizabeth  Wylene  Sumner 
C.  Y.  Preston  Turner 
John  Sedwick  Wetzel 
Hilda  Zachry  Wirick 
Frances  Geraldine  Withrow 
Lewis  Woodruff 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Henry  Elvin  Anderson 
Billy  Emerson  Ash 
Robert  Lee  Babb 
Ferrell  Talmadge   Benson 
Hollis  Hubert  Billings 
Frederick  Block 
Joseph  Harding  Cain 
Roy  Rice  Campbell 
Edd   Lee  Childers 
Robert  Monroe  Joiner 


William  Richard  Lee  Jones 

Lucien  Joyce 

Roy  Robinson  Kelly,  Jr. 

Wilton  Andrew  Kilgore 

John  Ramey  LaBoon 

Harold  Stone  Lanier 

William  Agnew  Leonard 

William  Franklin  McGlamery,  Jr. 

Ulysses  Grant  Moore 

William  Paul  Neal 
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Walter  Edward  Neville,  Jr. 
Charles  Otis  Newsom 
Rufus  Bartlett  Coody 
William  Stanley  Davis 
Fred  DeLoach,  Jr. 
Arthur  Leroy  Dorminy 
John  Alexander  Fox 
Robert  Fuller  Garner,  Jr. 
George  Robert  Griffin 
Gordon  Hendrix 
Till  Monroe  Huston 
Harold  Lyle  Nix 


Ralph  Almond  Oglesby 
George  Washington  Perry 
William  Koelker  Pfeiffer 
Linton  Yancey  Pittard,  Jr. 
Richard  Frederick  Sendelbach 
Shelton  Elmon  Sharpe,  Jr. 
Robert  Elton  Suber 
James  Timothy  Trammel 
James  Sutton  Watkins,  Jr. 
Fred  Keith  Webster,  Jr. 
Virgil  Horace  Welborn 
Leonard  C.  Whitlow 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Raul  Fernandez  Calienes 
Herman  William  Glover 
Alvin   MacMillan   Powell,   Jr. 


Dallas  Stevens  Shiver 
Lloyd  LeRoy  Smith 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 


Shivers  Luther  Anderson,  Jr. 
Eldredge  Towns  Carnes 
Harry  McCoy  Hartman,  Jr. 
Earl  Lynn  Kidd,  Jr. 
William  Fred  Lightsey 


John  McCall  Marshall 
William  Flynn  Miller,  Jr. 
William  Henry  Mullins 
James  Gibson  Yoho 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 
George  Perry  Cunningham,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


LaVonne  Aspinwall 
Lora  Lee  Barwick 
Mary  Eleanore  Bowers 
Alma  Cannon 
Anne  Smith  DeLoach 
Mary  Christian  Engler 
Martha  Ann  Griggs 
Johnnie  Faye  Ivey 


Lovetta  Elizabeth  Mcllwain 
Charlotte  Marie  Oslin 
Carolyn  Ann  Sanders 
Agnes  Virginia  Sumner 
Juanita  Anne  Tidwell 
Mary  Lou  Ware 
Marylyn  Eola  Wiley 
Dorothy  Anne  Johnson 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 


Pope  Barrow  Mclntire 
Thomas  K.  Vann,  Jr. 
Joseph  Ambrose  Whittle 

Marion  Wallace  Morgan 
John  David  Prodgers 
Eleanor  Irby  Whittle 

Sanford    Perry   Carr,   Jr. 
James  Cleveland  DeLay 
Samuel  Johnson  Gardner,  Jr. 
John  Lucius  Hill 
Thomas  Lee  Howard,  Jr. 


summa  cum  laude 


cum  laude 

Charles  Alonzo  Kimbrell 
Bobby  B.  Mitchell 
Richard  Wright  Watkins,  Jr. 
Ralph  Roger  Williams 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Caroline  Burney  Bennett 
Helen  P.  Garson 
John  Willis  Gregory 
S.  D.  Lovell 


Muriel  Boyles  McCall 
Johnnie  Inez  Peterson 
Ruby  L.  Sellers 
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James  Henry  Madden,  Jr. 
John  Chalmers  Vinson 


MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Memphis  Wood 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


James  Mills  Enneis 
Judith  St.  Clair  Mundy 


Paul  Edward  Morrow 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 


Thomas  Boyd,  Jr. 
John  Bernard  Maddox 


William  Starr  Miller 
Alfred  Teasdale  Vick 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Ira  Edward  Aaron 
John  C.  Adams 
Sara  Frances  Benson 
Mary  Lewis  Bradford 
Seaborn  Newton  Brock,  Jr. 
John  Reuben  Brooks 
Ruth  Brough 
George  Richard  Chambers 
Howard  Wesley  Chambers 
Charles  Horace  Cofer 
Paul  Crump 
Aubrie  B.  Duncan 
Jewel  Durrence 
Charles  Boyd  Elkins 
John  Asbury  Emberson 
James  Noble  Finley 
Gladys  Artman  Gilbert 
Charles  Carlisle  Green 
Alberta  McNatt  Heule 
Thelma  Williams  Horacek 
Ernest  Garland  Jarrard 
Blanche  Payne  Lancaster 
James  Millard  Lancaster 


Frank  Davis  Leake 
Leander  Alexander  McArthur 
Milton  Shirley  McDonald 
James  Pinkney  Miller 
Hugh  Milton  Mills,  Jr. 
Shelby  Hardy  Monroe 
Woodrow  Brock  Neal 
Woodworth  Moose  Osborne 
Mary  Ellen  Perkins 
Clarice  Eulone  Purcell 
Annie  Belle  Rockmore 
Sara  Singleton 
Ruth  Amason  Steadman 
Claude  Thomas  Stephens 
Carl  Jackson  Story 
Daniel  Charles  Sullivan 
Judson  Raiford  Trippe 
James  David  Tweedy 
Annabel  McLendon  Usher 
Rosalia  Donnelly  Walsh 
Mabel  Constance  West 
Anna  Hinson  Williams 
James  Conrad  Womack 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Loy  Van  Crowder 

John  Patton  Dempsey 

Irwin  Allen  Dyer 

John  Clifford  Frey 

George  Elliott  Hawkins,  Jr. 


Robert  Atkeson  McCreery 
Sammie  Bell  Parkman 
Roy  Dennis  Rouse 
Daniel  Owen  Spinks 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Nellie  Clyde  Boyd 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 
James  Gordon  Fields 
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Special  Students  .... ..._ 37 

Speech,  Courses  in  _        134 

Student  Classification  46 

Student    Conduct   _ 49 

Student    Counseling    _     _  58 

Student    Health 58 

Student   Life  and  Activities 

St  intent  Publications  _ ... 

Survey   Courses 

— Human    Biology   __ 

— Physical  Science 

— Social   Science  

Transfer  Students  . 

— Modification   of   1  »( 

Requirements  

University   Calendar  

University  Foundation 
University,  History  of 
University    Press    


Veterans  of  World  War  II 

—Public    Law    If. 

—Public    Law    846 
Veterinary    .Medicine.    School    of 

Vocational    Education 

Withdrawals    from    the    Lnivorsitv 

Women's   Dormitories 

Work,    Normal    Load    of 
Workshops,   Education 

Zoology.    Courses    in  ....     
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